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GAS-WORKS MANAGER. 


Wy Aatep, a Working Manager of the 
Walsall Gas-Works, to eater upon the situation | 
on the Ist of July next. Salary £200 a year, with a house 
at the works (in which the ene will be required to| 
), free from rent and rates. Coal, gas, and water also | 
free. The appointment will be subject to three months 
notice on either side. There are two Clerks in the Office, | 
besides a Meter Taker. and Collector. 
 pspers and testimonials are to be sent to the under- | 
a on or b before Thursday, April 28. 


a the C 
disqualified. 
Any further information may be obtained from the | 
undersigned, 


s will be, 





S. W1tx1nson, Commissioners Clerk. 
Bridge Street, Walsall, April 2, 1870. 


Fo SALE, Two Cast-Iron Gas-Tanks— 


One 38 ft. 8 in. diameter and 18 ft. 3 in. deep, and the 
other 46 ft. lin. diameter and 20 ft. deep. Will be sold | 





ap. 
Mixter anv Co., Ironfounders, EpinsurcH. 





WANTED, TENDERS FOR PURIFIERS. 


E Blackpool Local Board are open to 
receive TENDERS for a Set of Four Dry-Lime 
PURIFIERS, 8 or 9 ft. - uare. The price to be named for 
each size separately. They are to have Wood Grids, and 
to include Lifting Apparatus and Centre-Change Valve | 
complete, and to be delivered and erected on — works. 
Tenders, to be d d ifi 
tion of the Purifiers, offered and addressed to ‘the | 
of the Gas Committee before the 20th of April next. 
Any se igus may be known on application to the 
undersi, 
The aoe do not bind themselves to accept the lowest 
or any tender. oun Cuew, Manager. 
Gas-Works, Blackpool, Lancashire. 





| lighting with the Rod. Regulators with Lava Burners. 








BNTRA eat 5 ~emes NO. 
Price 1s. 








| mu FIRST ‘PRIZE IN THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 
eae: 


JOHN RUSSELL and CO., 
| THE OLD TUBE-WORES, 
CHURCH HILL, WEDNESBURY; 


ALMA WORKS, 
WALSALL, STAFFORDSHIRE; 
and 69, UPPER THAMES 8TREET, LONDON, 

| Original Manufacturers of Wrought-Iron Gas-Tubes, and 

Holders of the present Patents; Inventors and First 
| Makers of LAP-WELDED FLUES for Steam-Boilers. 
| J.B. and Co. make all kinds of Tubes and Fittings for | 
| Gas, Steam, and Water, and the largest orders may be 
| executed ina few days. 

Gun Metal, and ali other kinds of Cocks, Stocks, Dies, and 

| Taps, Galvanized Tubes, 
| N.B.—All goods thoroughly tested before sent out, and 

warranted. 


ANTED, a situation as ; Sineteae, 
SERVICE- LAYER, &c., or to take charge of a 
small Gas-Work. Good references. 
Apply to C. H.. Rose Cottage, High Street, It ILPorD. 
To Vestries and Local Boards requiring Water- mor-Deste, or to 
Gentlemen requiring Liquid Manure-Carts. 


N SALE, Twelve Galvanized Iron- 

bodied WATER-CARTS, to contain 160 gallons 

each, all of the best manufacture; fitted with patent wheels 
and axles, with the frames of teak, perfectly new, and 
| manufactured for a foreign country, but not now required. 
May be seen at the Works of Messrs, James Braby and 
Sons, 42, Newington Causeway, London. Parties requiring 

| such may communicate with Mr. Epwarp Woops, 3, Storey’s 

Gate, ‘Wasruinstxr. 





COALS AND CANN EL. 


[HE Directorsof the Rochester, Chatham, 
and Strood Gaslight Company are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the supply of about 16,000 Tons of GAS 
COALS, and 1000 Tons of CANNEL, to be delivered at 

| their works at Rochester and Gillingham according to 





JOHN BENT & SON, 
|\WET AND DRY GAS- — 


| STREET-LAMP 
MANUFACTURERS, 
|BELL BARN ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Relea 1830. 
All materials found for the alteration of Public Lamps 


for | 


P tion and forms of tender, which may be had on 
|application to Wittiam Syms, ‘Secretary, Gas Office, 
| Rocuxster. 

| March 31, 1870. 


| 
AHIA GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
NOTICE is hereby given that thee ORDINARY 
| AD NOTICE is MEETING of the Company will be 
—_ at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, London, on 
ESDAY, the 26th day of April, 1870, to receive the 
hapert of the Directors, the Balance-Sheet approved by the 
Anditors, and for general purposes, 
The chair will be taken at Three o’clock precisely. 
By order of the Board, 
Atrrep J. Heap, Secretary. 





April 11, 1870. 





CROLL’S DRY GAS-METER, 


PRIZE MEDALS. 


LONDON, 1861; 
WEW YORK, 1853; 
PARIS, 1855 


(INVENTED & PATENTED IN 1844,) 
COMBINING ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


PRIZE MEDALS, 


LONDON, 1862; 
DUBLIN, 1865; 
PARIS, 1867. 


THE GAS-METER COMPANY, LIMITED 


238, KINGSLAND ROAD, LONDON, 


N.E. 


A. ANGUS CROLL, C.E., Chairman. GEORGE RAIT, Managing Director: 





GEORGE GLOVER AND CoO.,, 


Patentees of the Standard Gasometers for the Government, 


LONDON, 1862. 


HAVE OBTAINED THE 


HIGHEST 


PRIZE 


FOR 


SILVER MEDAL, 


f “PARIS, 1967, 


IMPROVED DRY GAS-METERS AND GASOMETERS 


PAR 


AT THE 


Is 


SSS IB I Trey, 





RANELAGH WORKS, RANELAGH ROAD, PIMLICO, LONDON, ‘gw? = 


~ 
7” = 
AND 127, BOULEVARD DE MAGENTA, PARIS. = 


Wid VdSMA N 
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HENRY HOWARD & CQ.,, 
COOMBS WOOD PATENT TUBE-WORKS, 
OLD HILL, near DUDLEY, 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


HOWARD’S PATENT IMPROVED WROUGHT-IRON TUBES, 
FOR GAS, STEAM, AND WATER; 


Also ORDINARY WELDED WROUGHT-IRON TUBES and FITTINGS, 
FOR GAS, STEAM, & WATER, EITHER BLACK, GALVANIZED, OR ENAMELLED. 
CORE BARS FOR IRONFOUNDERS, STOCKS, TAPS, AND DIES, IRON COCKS, &c. 


London Agent—W. G. DAVIS, 2, Brabant Court, Philpot Lane, E.C. 


PATENT ANTIMONY PAINT. 


MADE ONLY BY 


GEORGE HALLETT & C0., 


296, ROTHERHITHE, LONDON, S.E. 

















This Paint having been in general use over eight years (especially in some of the principal Gas-Works), and proved itself the best light-coloured Paint produced 
for resisting the influence of vitiated atmospheres, it is important that its qualities should be more widely known. 

It is not discoloured like white lead in a sulphuretted atmosphere, nor washed off like white zinc; and its light colour reflecting heat, produces muck less ex- 
pansion of gas in holders painted with it than with dark colours, besides rendering them much more sightly. Its specific gravity is so much below white lead that 
the same weight will cover one-third more surface, while it is equal in body; and its price being about the same (30s. per cwt.), it is actually one-third cheaper. 
From experience, its manufacture is greatly improved, and it is quite suitable for all purposes in which white lead is employed. 

Reference is kindly permitted by the Engineers of the City of London, Commercial, London, and Surrey Consumers Gas Companies, who pronounce it the best 
Paint known for their purposes. 


N.B.—Antimony Paint, COVERING SO MUCH MORE WORK, costs about 20s. per cwt., 
as compared with White Lead at 30s. per cwt.; a similar economy arises from its use in Steam and Gas Joints, 
for which purpose it is superior to White Lead. 








ROTATORY AND DOUBLE-ACTING GAS-EXHAUSTERS, 
With many recent improvements, from 1500 to 150,000 cubic feet per Hour. 
JAMES BURTON, SONS, & WALLER, 


MAKERS OF ENGINES, MACHINERY, and IRONWORK for GAS-WORKS, 
Efficient and durable TAR, LIQUOR, and SYPHON PUMPS, 
GAS-VALVES, with or without Wedges, worked with powerful Worm and Rack, 
SELF-ACTING BY-PASS VALVES, with Lid and Relieving Lever, 
ROTATORY, TUMBLER, and CAPILLARY WATER DISTRIBUTORS for SCRUBBERS, 
SMALL-SIZE EXHAUSTERS KEPT IN STOCK. 


JOHN’S PLACE, HOLLAND STREET, SOUTHWARK, LONDON, S.E. 


KING BROTHERS, 
STOURBRIDGE FIRE-BRICK AND RETORT WORKS, 


4KAD or MOUTH PIECE 











KING BROTHERS beg especially to call the attention of Gas Companies to the superiority of their Retorts, which are made from the celebrated STOURBRIDGE FIRE-CLAY! 
Mr. King has patented a Kiln for burning Retorts, by which Patent all Cold Air is excluded from the Kiln while burning, thus rendering them FREE FROM CRACKS AND 
CORRECT IN FORM. By great care in Manufacturing, combined with the advantages in burning, a VERY SMOOTH SURFACE is obtained, rendering them less liable to carbonize. 

Retort Ovens, Fire-Bricks, Guards, Saddles, Rabbitted Burs, Flues, and Quarries, are all Manufactured of the same quality of Clay. 
Every Retort and Brick is branded ‘‘ King Brothers, Stourbridge.” 
Agent in Ireland—Mr. JAMES FURNESS, No. 3, FOWNES STREET, DUBLIN. 





8 


CLIFFS PATENT 





JOSEPH CLIFF & SON, 


THE ORIGINAL 


WORTLEY FIRE-BRICK WORKS. 
Near LEEDS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF 
FIRE GOODS, and Salt-Giazed Drain-Pipes. 
Lonpon AGENT: 
MARCUS BOURNE NEWTON, 


Wharf No. 4, inside Great Northern Goods Station, King’s Cross, N., 
Where is always kept a Stock of Retorts, Fire-Bricks, Terra Cotta Ware, and 
Drain- Pipes, 
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¢. & W. WALKER’S PATENT DRY CENTRE-VALVE 


FOR WORKING PURIFIERS. 





FIC.2. evRlElER 





yc 
oo 
* 
= 
> 
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The above drawings are illustrations of two very large Centre-Valves for 22-inch pipes for cannel gas at the Manchester 
Corporation Gas-Works, made under Messrs. C. and W. Walker’s Patent, and including Messrs. Cockey’s Patent by licence. 

C. & W. Walker have. refrained from bringing these very large Valves prominently forward, by reason of their unusually large 
dimensions, until they had been thoroughly tested by time and working. . 

It is about 25 years ago since Sir Joseph Whitworth, Bart., one of the most eminent mechanical engineers that England has ever 
produced, made perfect surfaces upon iron by planing and scraping, and sent as presents and curiosities among his engineering friends 
two small pieces of surfaced cast iron, which had been planed and afterwards scraped until they became so perfectly level that, when 
pressed together with the hands, the contact by atmospheric pressure, &c., was so perfect that it required some farce to separate them. 

Subsequently, even so recently as ten or twelve years ago, the largest surfaced plates to produce surfaces upon did not exceed 
about 3 feet. 6 inches square. From this it will be easily understood that when Messrs. Walker volunteered to take the 
responsibility of producing absolutely perfect surfaces, nearly 7 feet in diameter, to stand the crucial chemical test of the purification 
of cannel gas, it was regarded by many able mechanical engineers as very problematical, and doubtful of successful accomplishment, 
as a thing that had never before been attempted upon such a scale in any department of engineering. 

Many members of other departments of the engineering profession, having but little acquaintance with the construction of 
Gas-Works, have thoughtlessly regarded Gas Engineering as somewhat coarse and heavy, requiring only a moderate amount of 
mechanical skill. To mechanical engineers the production of perfectly scraped surfaces to stand such a rigid test upon a scale of such 
magnitude, will not fail to occasion much astonishment, inasmuch as they are, without doubt, the largest scraped surfaces that have 
ever been made for any purpose in the whole range of engineering, whether in land, marine, or any other department. 

For these reasons these large Centre-Valves at the Manchester Corporation Gas-Works rank among the finest examples of 
engineering work in casting and fitting that have ever been produced. They conclusively prove that these Patent Dry Centre-Valves, 
when properly made, can be arranged for any gas apparatus, however large, and be absolutely tight to the severest chemical test even 
for cannel gas. 


These Patent Centre-Valves for working purifiers are now being most extensively ‘made 
for gas-works in all parts of the world, and are taking the place of the old Hydraulic Centre- 
Valve, which they do not exceed in price. Nothing is more durable upon a gas-work. There 
is nothing to get out of order in the massive surfaced blocks of cast iron, enclosed and protected 
by the safety-cover from dirt and grit. The wear is so very little that a Centre-Valve of 
this kind will be as good in 30 years as the day on which it is put into work. Their efficiency is 
tested at once, for unless. absolutely tight the test-paper would prove it the very first hour. A man 
can charge his purifiers instantaneously, which is so important in preventing the passage of foul 
gas, for the valve slides the quarter turn upon its smootly glassy surfaces with the utmost ease; and 
aman cannot work them wrong, for the stop-catch arrests,the motion at once when the valve arrives 
at its proper position. The inlet and outlet pipes can be placed in any position in relation .to each 
other, and may enter and leave the Centre-Valve on the same side if required. They are the most 
perfect of ail instruments for working Purifiers. 





MIDLAND IRON-WORKS, DONNINGTON, near NEWPORT, SHROPSHIRE; 
8, FINSBURY CIRCUS, LONDON. 
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London, 1851. New York, 1853. 





PATENT DRY GAS-METERS, 


The latter being the Highest Medal awarded for 
Dry Gas-Meters by the Imperial Commissioners for the 
Universal Exhibition, Paris, 1867. 





THOMAS GLOVER & CO., 
DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, 








214 10 222, ST. JOHN STREET, CLERKENWELL GREEN, 


LONDON, E.C. 





THOMAS GLOVER & CO’S PATENT DRY GAS-METERS, 


Ist, Are a remedy for all the defects of Wet Meters; 

2nd, Are suitable for all climates, whether hot or cold; 

3rd, Incur no loss of Gas by evaporation; 

4th, Cannot become fixed by frost, however severe; 

5th, Are the most accurate and unvarying measurers of Gas; 
6th, Prevent jumping or unexpected extinction of the Lights; 
7th, May be fixed either above or below the level of the Lights; 


8th, Cannot be tampered with, without visibly damaging the outer case; 


9th, Will last much longer than Wet Meters; 


10th, Will not cost more than one-half for repair that Wet or Water Meters do; 


Are upheld for five years without charge. 








WILLIAM PARKINSON & CoO., 


(SUCCESSORS TO SAMUEL CROSLEY,) 


PATENT WET AND DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, &c., &c., 


COTTAGE LANE, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


Established 1816. 





PATENT IMPROVED WET METER. 


W. P. and Co. invite especial attention to this Meter, which entirely overcomes the difficulty to which ordinary 
Wet Meters are subjected, owing to the short range of the Float, which is necessary, in order to meet the requirements 


of the Sales of Gas Act. 


“It is well known that in Meters constructed so that the valve will close when the water is drawn off to such a point as to render them 3 per 
cent. slow, the lights are liable to be extinguished by the closing of the valve by a sudden increase of pressure. To meet this difficulty, Mr. Pinchbeck 
has invented an ingenious and simple arrangement by which the action is reversed, and any such increase of pressure, in his Meter, raises the valve 
instead of depressing it. The fact of the improvement having been adopted by Messrs. W. Parkinson and Co. is a sufficient guarantee that it 


practically and effectually remedies the inconvenience it is designed to meet.””"—Journat or Gas Licutine. 


PATENT IMPROVED DRY METER, 


Which W. P. and Co. pledge themselves’ to manufacture with the same quality of materials and workmanship as 
in their Wet Meter, thereby giving Gas Companiés and others the advantage of procuring a first-rate Dry as well 


.as a Wet Meter, which, hitherto, they have been unable to do. 


STATION-METERS AND GOVERNORS, 


Which can be seen at all the London Gas-Works; also at Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, Nottingham, Belfast, 
Glasgow, Birmingham, Dublin, Bristol, Leeds, Leicester, Brighton, Southampton, Sunderland, Wolverhampton, Brad- 


ford, Norwich, &c., &c. 


TEST GASHOLDERS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, EXHAUSTER REGULATORS, 


MINUTE CLOCKS, PRESSURE GAUGES, PHOTOMETERS, PRESSURE REGISTERS, é&c. 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 29, 1870. 


Parliamentary Intelligence. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
(Before Viscount Hanpince, Chairman; Earl AnencromBy, Lord COLCHESTER, 
Lord CastLETowN, and Lord Ross.) 
SOUTHPORT WATER BILL. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 16. 

Mr. Denison, Q.C., and Mr. Sauispury p ogpo for the promoters; and 
Mr. Brpper for the Corporation of Southport, who opposed the bill. 

Mr. Denison, in opening the case for the promoters, said the preamble of the 
bill recited the Act of 1854, under which the Southport Water Company was 
constituted ; it recited the Act of 1856, and another of 1867. It recited also that 
the share capital authorized by the several Acts amounted to £80,000, and the 
company were authorized to borrow £20,000; that the whole of the share capital 
hed bace issued, and the yg had exercised their powers of borrowing. It 
recited that the population of Southport, and the demand for water, had much 
increased, and were still increasing, and it was necessary to enlarge the existing 
mains and pipes, and to lay down additional pipes. It then recited that it was 
expedient that the company should be authorized to raise a further sum of 
money for the purpose of carrying out these works. The particular new work 
that was required to be done, in addition to the extension of mains and pipes, 
which was always necessary from time to time in an increasing town, related to 
the reservoir and pumping-station. In 1867 the predecessors of the present 
corporation complained that the pressure of water then given was insufficient. 
There was a dispute at that time between the water company and the corpora- 
tion as to who should have the supply, and the corporation stated that the then 
existing works were insufficient ; among other things, by reason of the want of 
pressure which was required to carry water to the tops of the highest houses in 

‘the town. In 1867 the company would have been glad to go even higher than 
they asked for, but they could not have done so without invading the estate of 
Colonel Tempest, and they did not wish to encounter his opposition. There- 
fore in 1867 they were content to take their pumping-station at a lower level 
than they would gladly have done, instead of going further south and taking 
the higher point which they now proposed to take, with Colonel Tempest’s con- 
sent. As Colonel ‘Tempest had given his consent, and inasmuch as it was to the 
convenience of Southport that the water service should be high enough to drive 
the water to the tops of the highest houses in the town, it did seem to him, as he 
had said, that no bill could be more simple. Except asa mere matter of form 
to hang an opposition upon, the corporation did not complain of that portion of 
the works. The source of supply would be 230 feet above the level of the 
ground floor of the houses. It was well known that water lost a great deal 
of force from friction in running eight or nine miles, and their lordships 
would have ample evidence to convince them that 230 feet was not 
an inch too high, in order to make sure that the water should reach the 
tops of the houses at the time of day when there was the greatest demand for 
water. Then the company naturally wanted to increase their capital. There 
‘was an immediate and absolute necessity to expend £32,000 in addition to the 
capital authorized in 1867. Besides that, it was necessary to provide for some 

ears in advance. The town was increasing rapidly, and they had to provide 
for an increasing population. They were not extending their limits of supply, 
but they found, owing to the increase of population, that they could not carry 
out the obligations of 1867 without increased works; and if it was shown that 
they had an expenditure in hand of £32,000, he thought that authority to raise 
another £50,000 beyond that, to provide for the time to come, would not be too 
much. The corporation were there spending the money of the ratepayers, 
which the ratepayers had no control over, with the object of cutting down the 
£50,000 to £30,000. oe to the petition of the corporation, he found that 
after objecting to the proposed capital, they submitted that the proposed works 
were not required, “and that any expenditure upon them will be most injurious 
to your petitioners and other consumers of water in the borough, by leading to 
an increase in the rates now demanded by and paid tothecompany.” The peti- 
tioners then said they “are deeply interested in this question, inasmuch as for 
water supplied by the company for supplying the public urinals, fountains, and 
other purposes, your petitioners are charged at high rates, and pay to the com- 
pany annually a large sum of money.” In reality this petition, ion one end 
to the other, meant revision of rates and nothing else. Then they said: ‘* Your 
petitioners submit that at all events it cannot be necessary for the company to 
expend, and that it is not expedient that they should be authorized to expend 
the enormous sum of £100,000, in addition to £96,000 they are already autho- 
rized to expend, being no less than £88,000 in excess of the amount of the esti- 
mated cost of the proposed new works.” He begged to say that that was not 
correct. The estimated cost of the proposed new reservoir was only £12,000, 
but as he had told their lordships they were involved in actual contracts, pend- 
ing at the present moment, to the amount of £32,000. Then they say, “ that 
if any additional outlay be required a much smaller sum would amply suffice for 
all reasonable purposes.” For the purposes of the Corporation of Southport, no 
doubt, because they, or some one behind them, liked the fun of coming to Par- 
liament and opposing the water company. Then, ‘your petitioners further 
submit that having regard to the amount of the dividend paid by the company, 
and to the rates of charge now made by them, and to other circumstances, the 
_— of the company with respect thereto should be revised and limited.” 

eed he say one word upon that? The rates were revised and limited not in 
1854, but in 1867, in the presence of these very people who were again 
¢pposing the company. Therefore, he should contend that on that point 

e corporation no right to be there. The committee of 1867 were satisfied 
that the rates were proper, and the rates having been fixed as they were before, 
he submitted there was nothing in this bill which justified the corporation 
in asking to revise those rates. The present bill would not raise those rates ; 
—— a by -< of vegan > seu, $e knew My his friend 

uld say, y expending more capi ey wou me the period at 
which the rates would have to be redueed by the application of the 10 oa cent, 





dividend clause. That was true, but that was not the question. The question 
was, were they to supply the population within their limits? They could not 
do that without additional works, and works meant capital. He need not remind 
their lordships that all these bills went before Lord esdale, who looked into 
the question of capital, and in many instances suggested to the companies whether 
they were asking too much. The petitioners “further submitted that the rates 
and regulations under which water is supplied by the company are in many 
respects arbitrary, unreasonable, and oppressive.” Now, the rules for the supply 
of water were made under an Act of Parliament, and the Act having given the 
company power to make rules, there was a mode of settling before the courts 
whether those rules were reasonable or unreasonable. Their lordships could not 
alter that without altering the General Act, for the General Act oe ene the 
regulations to prevent waste of water on the part of customers. If those rules 
did not exist, customers would leave their taps running, and the quantity of 
water that was lost by a single tap left running was inconceivable. Every 
engineer insisted on the absolute necessity of companies having powers to regu- 
late the supply, and this company had made their regulations in the same wa 
as all other companies did. ‘The Corporation of Southport could not come to as 
to have the General Act repealed, yet they must do so if they wanted to alter 
the regulations. The learned counsel, in conclusion, objected tothe locus standi 
of the corporation altogether. 

Mr. Bipper said the question before their lordships was more important than 
Mr. Denison had endeavoured to represent. He had entirely misunderstood the 
question the petitioners were going to raise. He had put it to their lordships 
that it was intended to raise the question of the revision of rates, founding his 
argument on one paragraph of the petition, and he had said that in 1867 Par- 
liament did not see fit to revise them; but the petitioners did not propose to dis- 
cuss that question atall. ‘I'he most important question to be discussed was as to 
the propriety of the company being authorized to raise the enormous capital 
which the bill asked for power to obtain, altogether amounting to £100,000, and 
the next question was with reference to the new works. The petitioners repre- 
senting the consumers of the water and the payers of the water-rate, the dividend 
on any new capital must, of course, come out of their pockets. The compan 
might have removed this objection by inserting a clause in the bill which vould 
protect the petitioners from any increase of rates in consequence of the raising 
of the new ~ but this they had declined to do, and therefore that point 
was at an end. 

Mr. Denison: That is raising the rates, because we are not charging our 
maximum now. You tell me one moment you are not going into revision, and 
the next moment you say you are asking for a clause which is revision. 

Mr. Brpper said he had distinctly stated that that idea was atanend. He 
did not intend to ask for the insertion of any such clause, and merely wished to 
raise the point whether there was any necessity for the authorization of that 
capital, the dividend on which would come out of the petitioners pockets. The 
petitioners were the corporation of the borough of Southport. The company 
was incorporated for the purpose primarily of supplying water to the borough of 
Southport, although certain outlying and sparsely populated districts were also 
included. The inhabitants of the borough were therefore the principal con- 
sumers, and, in fact, almost the only consumers, Under the Southport Im- 
provement Act the corporation were made Improvement Commissioners for the 
town, having the superintendence of all sanitary matters, of the drainage, the 
supply of water for fountains, flushing sewers, watering streets, &c., and there- 
fore they were really the largest consumers in the borough. Under the bill of 
1867, too, the corporation were expressly empowered to examine and report from 
time to time on the sources of the company’s supplies. Was it not therefore 
rather an extreme measure to object to their locus standi when a bill which was 
in part a complement of the bill of 1867 was before their lordships? Under the 
proposed bill the company would double their present capital, and would more 
than quadruple their authorized capital in 1867. Mr Denison had said that 
it was not intended to deal with the existing rates at all, but the fact was the 
bill would affect the rates to the extent of between £6000 and £7000 per annum, 
which must come out of the pockets of the ratepayers to pay dividends on the 
new capital. The limitations upon the company were twofuld—first, there was 
a limit to the rate per cent. upon the value of the houses; and next a limit to 
the dividends—10 per cent. upon the old capital, 7 per cent. upon the new. 
Parliament had also said that, as soon as the maximum dividend was reached, 
any ratepayer might compel the company to reduce their rates. At the present 
time, with a capital under £100,000, the maximum dividend was about £7500. 
As soon as this was obtained they would have to lower the rates; but, if their 
lordships sanctioned the present bill, the company might take an extra charge 
of between £6000 and £7000, which must, of course, postpone the time when 
the corporation could claim that the rates should be lowered. There was 
nothing on the face of the bill to justify such new capital. The new works, 
according to the deposited estimate, would cost about £12,000. At the 
present time the works authorized in 1867 are being carried out, and alto- 
gether these works represented a total of about £80,000. There was no- 
thing to justify the raising of an additional £100,000, except the expenditure 
of £12,000, and a general vague statement in the preamble that it was neces- 
sary for the company to have some capital in hand. Mr. Denison had said 
that there was something behind the £12,000, which would raise it to £32,000, 
but even this could be no justification for raising it £100,000. Parliament was, 
too, always very jealous of allowing companies to have a large amount of un- 
assigned and unappropriated capital. It would be seen, then, that though 
nominally the bill did not propose to alter the rates, it would postpone the 
diminution of rates, while, as the maximum was not at present charged, it 
might increase the rates, and impose a permanent charge of £6000 or £7600 
Surely the corporation had a right to be heard upon the question of whether 
such a course was necessary or not. All he wished to prove before their lord- 
ships was that the additional capital, the dividends upon which the ratepayers 
would in reality have to pay, was unnecessary. 

The CuHarrMAN: You do not propose to ask the committee now to revise 
the rates > 

Mr. Brpper said he did not. He rested upon the question of the reasonable- 
ness of allowing the company to raise the additional capital to be paid for out of 
the pockets of the inhabitants of the borough. 

Mr. Denison said his friend did not object to the construction of the works 
of 1867. How could those works be done without money? When the evidence 
was taken their lordships would be informed of the objects for which this 
capital was wanted. 

r. Brpper said he had argued the question as to the principle whether there 
was anything to justify the raising of this additional capital. 

Mr. Denison said that, although the capital was authorized to the extent of 
£95,000, they had actually been obliged, in working out the Act of 1867, to 
involve themselves in contracts to the extent that he had stated. They could 
not alter the fact; and if that was so, what was the use of saying they were 
doubling the capital? If the bill were thrown out, capital in one way or 
another must be provided to carry out those works. late thing, his friend, 
by way of explanation of the petition, said the clauses about revision were put 
in because they had been negotiating for a revision; but then he further said 
that, if the company had consented to a revision of rates, he would not have 
objected to the additional capital. That was to say, if the company had con- 
sented out ot that room to do the thing which in that room his friend knew he 
could not ask for, he would not have come there at all. He had struck out of 
his petition what he negotiated for outside the room, and now he was p’ 
for that which he said he would not have cared for if the company had consen 
to a revision of the rates. The corporation had nothing to do with the mode in 
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which the ewes executed the works of 1867, and his friend admitted that 
a must do the works. 

v. Brover said he admitted they must do what was proper and necessary ; 
he did not admit that there was the slightest occasion to spend £100,000. 

Mr. Denison said his friend went on to say the company would increase the 
rates. He quite forgot that as soon as they supplied’ water to the district, from 
which they got no rates at present, they would then get rates. His friend talked 
as if he was going to find the whole of the money; and having scratched out, 
practically, the ‘whole of his petition, and having ended by saying that he 
‘wanted the capital reduced, he (Mr. Denison) asked their lordships to say that 
it-was not his business at all. He ought to have complained in 1867 that the 
company were taking too large limits. Those limits were settled in 1867, and 
‘since then, as the works from time to time had to be extended, more money 
‘would have to be got. 

The room was then cleared, and upon the parties being readmitted, 

The CHARMAN said the committee had decided that the corporation should 
be-heard on the question of capital alone. 

Mr. William Harper, examined by Mr. Santssury. 

I am secretary and law clerk to the Southport Water-Works Company, and 
have been so since the passing of the Act of 1854. By the Act of 1854 our share 
capital was £16,000, and we had power to borrow. £4000, which, however, was 
‘hanged into share capital. By the Act of 1856 we took power to raise another 
£20,000 of share capital; and in 1867, £40,000; making ogre £80,000 
share capital. The Act of 1856 gave us power to borrow £10,000, and in 1867 
‘we were authorized to borrow £10,000, making, in the whole, £20,000 that we 
have preet to borrow. We have called up the whole of the £20,000 under the 
Act of 1854, and we havespent the whole of it long ago. Under the Act of 1856 
we called up £14,000, which we have spent. Under the Act of 1867 we have 
‘issued the whole of the shares, and one-half has been paid up, making £20,000. 
‘That makes £54,000 capital raised by calls. We are restricted as to the time 
for making calls, and there isa call now in progress because we owe a great 
deal of money for works going on for which we are responsible. Of the money 
‘we are authorized to borrow, we have borrowed £18,000, and we have spent 
that. Our borrowing powers are exhausted because we are subject to certain 
rent-charges, £83 a year, which we have purchased, and which capitalized 
amount to £1630. Our calls are exhausted to within a sum of £25,740. The 
total amount raised by shares and loans is £74,260, out-of a capital of £100,000. 
Upon the works authorized by the Act of 1854 we have spent £40,930, and we 
have spent under the Act of 1867, £34,441, making, with the rent-charge, a 
total expenditure of about £77,000; so that we are really in debt to the 
bankers £3000, for works now being carried on. I have made it my duty to 
‘make myself acquainted with the extreme probable cost of all these works, and, 
including the £3000 owing to the bankers, it will take £29,000 or £30,000 to 
clear off all our debts and to complete our works, to include the works 
under the present bill, the costs of arbitration, and parliamentary costs. 
The town of Southport has increased in a most extraordinary manner of 
late years, from its proximity to Liverpool and other towns with which 
it is connected by railway. Birkdale is property belonging to Mr. Weld 
Blundell, which he has laid out for villas of a high class, and which we have 
to supply with water. I believe the number of houses in Birkdale at the pre- 
sent moment is 560, all of a very high class; whereas in 1854 there were not 
more than 35. The £30,000 that I have spoken of does not provide for exten- 
sion of mains necessary to meet the growing requirements of the district. In 
1854 the population of Southport was 6000, including Birkdale; in 1870 the 

ulation is about 28,000 in the season. Southport is a watering-place, and 
in the summer season there are a great number of inhabitants in each house. 
In the winter the native residents are not so numerous. I am quite clear that 
‘we ought to have this increased capital; it is to the interest of the company 
and to the interest of the public that these works should be done in a thoroughly 
good manner. I am satisfied, if Parliament grant the additional capital, that 

¢he work will be well done, and I hope we shall not have to trouble Parliament 
again for some time to come. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Brpper: The works under the Act of 1867 are laid 
‘out to provide for the whole of the district, but chiefly for Birkdale. In 1867 
‘the total cost of these works was estimated at £30,000, but that did not include 
‘the £5000 expended in carrying the bill through Parliament. The works 
include a very large reservoir, two engines of 60 horse-power, two wells, build- 
ings, and pipes 18 inches in diameter, and a varicty of charges that engineers 
are familiar with, which are not paid. Apart from Southport and Birkdale, the 
population is not very great—5000 would be the outside. It is an agricultural 
district through which our pipes pass. The last call under the Act of 1867 was 
made some time last year, and it was paid before the Ist of January. 


Thomas Hawksley, Esq., C.E., examined by Mr, SAtissury. 


I have been engineer to the Southport Water-Works from the commence- 
ment of the undertaking. The original works, under the Act of 1854, were laid 
out by me. The capital was £20,000. The bill of 1856 was a money bill to 
“authorize our raising an additional capital of £20,000, owing to the increase of 
‘the town and the necessity of enlarging our works. The population has grown 
at the extraordinary rate of 70 per cent. in ten years during the last twenty 
years. ‘This increase seems likely to go on, because at the back of Southport 
there are towns with a population of 2 millions of people, who choose Southport 
as their watering-place. Then, again, with regard to Liverpool, which con- 
tains a population of 600,000, Southport is used for villa residences ; the mer- 
vhants from Liverpool reside there, going to their places of business in the 
morning and returning in the evening. The growth of Southport is unpre- 
cedented; there is nothing like it in the kingdom. There are two railways 
from Southport, which unite with a number of railways that converge near to 
Southport, and there is now a bill before Parliament for a more direct line 
between Southport and Preston, which will also place Preston in direct communi- 
cation with Southport. For that part of England, Southport is a very warm 
place ; consequently, it is frequented by people, not only by those who go there 
to enjoy themselves, but’ by those who want to improve their health. So large 
is the traffic on the railway, that in summer it is not an uncommon incident for 
4000 people to go down in a single day by train. The £100,000 which we are 
authorized to raise under existing Acts is practically expended; it is all gone, 
and we want some more. In my opinion, the capital we propose to raise under 
the present bill is absolutely neeessary for the public interest. In my view, it 
is a very moderate application, although at first sight it may seem to be exorbi- 
tant. It is quite according to common rule and precedent, and in my opinion 
the amount will not provide for the wants of the town for 20 years to come, 
because of the increase that is certain to goon. Along the line of railway to 
Liverpool, which commands a view of the sea and of the shipping entering the 
Mersey, there will be miles of villas built, which we intend to supply wit 
ewater. Again, in the direction of Aughton there are sites: favourable for villa 
residences, which will no doubt soon be built on. Of the capital —— to be 
raised, there will be a large sum required almost immediately. am quite 
certain that as much as £39,000 will be required. In ‘that estimate I have 
“included what I know to be necessary for extensions within the next ten years, 
for which £10,000 will be required. The amount that will be left afterwards at 
-the disposal'of the company is ‘not too much, in my opinion, to meet the grow- 
ing requirements of the district. The bill of 1867 cost'£5000. The extra 
‘expense of the buildings or new works, which are of Gothic design, over those 
"of avery plain character was £300 or £400. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Broper : The duplication of capital is a very common 
thing. ‘We-doubled our capital in 1867, and we propose to double it agaiy in 





1870. Between 1856 and 1870 the capital has been quadrupled, bu‘ between 
1867 and 1860 only doubled. 

Mr. Brpper: Do you agree with Mr. Harper in the figure he gives, that 
£35,000 has been contracted for in carrying out the works authorized by the 
Act of 1867 ? 

Witness * I neither’a nor disagree with him, because I have not made up 
rd figures‘with Mr. Harper, and’ cannot answer the question in that form, 

. Harper, as I understood him, spoke of the actual expenditure to the Ist of 
January; but then there remains a very large sum to be paid upon existing 
conttacts. Mr. Harper gave you £35,000 up to the Ist of January; then there 
are contracts made for determinate sums which will arise on the completion of 
the works. Upon’works‘actually in progress, and incidental matters connected 
with them, there will be required, as nearly as may be, £20,009. Besides that, 
there are various extensions, the cost of the Act of Parliament, and other things 
of that kind, which will amount to £17,000. Then the debt due to the bankers 
on the 1st of January was £2772; making altogether about £40,000. The 
£17,000 includes the £10,000 I mentioned before, for the extension of maing 
during’the next five years. The £20,000 includes the construction of the reser- 
voir which we are now making, and which was estimated at £12,000. That 
reservoir is in lieu of the reservoir authorized by the Act of 1867. 


Mr. Brpper: Am I right in saying that the total estimated cost of your works 
under the Act of 1867 was £30,000 ? 

Witness : I have no recollection of that, but I ought to tell you that the works 
have been greatly increased. They are not the works that were contemplated 
under the Act of 1867, because the company found that the growth of the place was 
so great and continuous that they undertook, as the cheapest thing in hand, to 
make the works very much larger than they originally contemplated. The 
works made under the Act of 1867 are not yet open; when they are open we 
shall double the existing supply of water. 

Mr. Brpper then addréssed their lordships on behalf of the corporation, He 
said he did not propose to call any witnesses, but to accept the figures and the 
evidence as given by the promoters, and the question he should ask their lord- 
ships was whether, after that evidence, the company were entitled to such an 
augmentation of capital as they sought. Mr. Hawksley had told them fairly 
what the company’s object was—namely, to save the necessity of coming to Par- 
liament again for 17 or 20 years; in other words, they desired to be from 
the control of Parliament for that period. Was it a prudent thing, or one that was 
consistent with the practice of Parliament, to give a company a duplication of 
their existing capital for the avowed at po of taking them out of its jurisdic- 
tion for so long a period? He appealed to their own experience whether Par- 
liament was in the habit of granting such a large proportion of unassigned and 
unappropriated capital? In 1867 Mr. Hawksley came to Parliament with a 
scheme which would consume £30,000 out of the £50,060 which he asked for ; 
now he came to Parliament and asked for another £100,000, with a scheme 
which, as he would show their lordships diswetty, did not appropriate more than 
£6000. This was a case that lay in a nutshell, and he would show by figures 
very shortly that the works included in the bill did not appropriate more than 
£6000 of the £100,000. He did not say that they were not entitled to any in- 
crease of capital, but that a more moderate increase would be more than sufii- 
cient, and quite as much as it was expedient for Parliament to sanction. To 
show the importance of the case to the ratepayers, he referred to the evidence 
given, that whereas the population of Southport was 28,000, the entire popula- 
tion of that large blue district was only 5000. That was principally an agricul- 
tural population, and only a part would take the water, because, although the 
company might go to the villages, it would not be worth their while to lay 
mains in the more scattered districts. It being clearly understood that the com- 
pany should not expend unnecessary capital which was to be paid for by the 
ratepayers, what a temptation it was—he would not say to Mr. Hawksley—but 
to the company generally, and to their servants, when they had authority from 
Parliament to expend capital, to find ways for it by doing their work in a some- 
what grand way, with florid Gothic designs and elaborately laid-out gardens. 


Mr, Sautispury: You have heard the evidence—£300 or £400 at the outside. 


Mr. BrppEr said he was only using that as an illustration. Their lordships 
knew that if a company was in that position, with its dividend at a maximum 
point, and a largely increasing revenue, what a very strong temptation it was 
not to stint expenditure. They had on the one hand the power of Parliament 
to spend it, and to take 7 per cent. for it, and on the other hand an increasing 
revenue that would provide the 7 per cent. The only persons who objected to 
the arrangement were the unfortunate people he represented, who had to pay 
7 per cent. That was the reason why he deprecated any unnecessary extension 
of capital. Referring to the evidence given. by Mr. Harper, their lordships 
would recollect that, at the present time, the company had power to raise 
£100,000 without touching the present bill, of which £26,006 was at the pre- 
sent time not raised. As a set-off against that £100,000, they expended under 
the Acts before 1867, £41,000; they had paid under the Act of 1867, in doing 
those works, £35,000; and they had further sums to provide, £20,000, including 
the very work authorized by this bill, including the reservoir, and £17,000 to 
include extensions of mains for the next five years. Besides that, there was a 
debt, which, in round numbers, was £3000 to the bad. He was not quite clear 
whether that was not part of the £35,000, but would take it in their favour that 
it was not. That was the total of the past expenditure and liabilities of this 
company as represented by Mr. Harper and Mr. Hawksley, including not only 
the completion of the works of 1867, but the expenditure necessary within the 
next five years for the extension of works. Those figures amounted to £116,000, 
and leaving out the £10,900 for the extension of mains, it was £106,000. Mr. 
Hawksley told the committee that at the present time they were providing for 
the existing population at Southport with 500,000 gallonsaday. They were 
not getting the benefit of the new works at all, but he told their lordships that 
as soon as they were finished, instead of that half million gallons they would 
have a million. They would within two or three months double their existing 
supply, and the £10,000 to be expended in the next five years for the extension 
of mains was to do all the extension of mains five years would require. It, 
therefore, came to this, that for £116,000 they would have double the existing 
supply of water, and all the extensions of mains required for five years to come. 
Even —— the population to go on'at the present rate of increase—70 per 
cent. in the ten years—they would have enough water for upwards of ten years 
tocome. But Mr. Hawksley said, if this increase went on so rapidly, besides 
this extension of mains, the time would come when the double supply would all 
be required, and he would then have to double the engines and double the wells. 
That was looking ten or twelve years hence; Mr. Hawksley said seven, but on 
his evidence it was more like ten or twelve. Taking it at seven years, there 
was a probable expenditure of £12,000, and adding that to £116,000, they oe a 
total of £128,000. For £128,000 look at the position they would be in. hey 
would have paid for all the works which had been authorized previously, and 
under the present Act; they would have paid for all the extension of mains re- 
quired ; they would have doubled, seven years’ hence, their engine power and 
wells ; and they would have got four times their present supply of water. That 
was his case, and he ‘based it on their own figures. He admitted that they 
should have something over the £100,000. Supposing they should be authorized 
to raise in shares and borrowed capital another £40,000, that would give them 
£140,000—it would be all, they said, they required to do in the next seven 
years—and give them £12,000 more. He submitted that, under the circum 
stances, £140,000 would provide all they required for ten or fourteen years to 
come, and that was quite long enough to keep a company out of the restriction 
of Parliament. 
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The room was then cleared, and on the readmission of the parties, 
The CHAIRMAN said the committee would pass the bill, limiting the additional 
capital to £70,000. 
he clauses were then proceeded with. 


(Before the Earl of Devon, Chairman; Earl Minto, Earl Darrrey, 
rd Wrnrorp, and Lord Truno.) 


CARDIFF GAS BILL. 
Turspay, Marcu 22. 


Mr. Ricwarps, Q.C., and Mr. MicHAEL appeared for the promoters; Mr. 
GRANVILLE SomERSET, Q.C., for the opponents, the Taff Vale Railway Com- 
pany, Lady Mary Clive (on behalf of Lord Windsor), and the inhabitants of 

rangetown. 
yr, in statin; he case - ie pemeee, said ¥ Cutt Gas 

ny was incorporated in the year or the purpose of supplying gas 
er C) borongh of Cardiff The “en was £20,000, and they had borrow- 
ing powers to the extent of £6500. In 1854 they came to Parliament and 
obtained another Act by which their capital was increased to £60,000, and their 
borrowing powers to £20,000. They also acquired the right to purchase some 
land and erect works. At that time their limits included Roath, Llandaff, 
Leckwith, Llandough, and Penarth. The maximum price within the borough 
was 5s.,and beyond the borough 6s. per 1000 feet. Under that Act their divi- 
dend was for the first time limited to 10 per cent. upon the old £20,000, and to 
8 per cent. on the new £60,000. The company bought land of Lord Bute for 
the purpose of erecting works near Grangetown, the ground there being low 
and swampy. It was situated between two railway embankments, so that only 
the tops of the chimneys could be seen from the surrounding district. The 
whole of the £60,000 of share capital had been bond fide expended, and £18,000 
of the borrowed money likewise. This outlay had been made ina gradual, slow, 
judicious extension of the works into Roath and Canton, and into Penarth. 
enarth was some distance from the town of Cardiff, but not far from the gas- 
works. It was a place in which docks had been erected, and it yielded in 
rental to the company a good return upon the outlay. It was an extremely 
important district,on account of its connexion with the Taff Vale Railway. 
Cardiff was a place in which the population was increasing rapidly, and con- 
sequently the consumption of gas. Lord Bute had constructed large docks 
which brought a great trade to the place, and the gas company having only 
$2000 of capital left, and an anticipation of a still further increase in their 
business, came before their lordships to ask for power to raise additional capital 
to the extent of £100,000, with borrowing powers of £25,000. There was no 
opposition to this part of the bill. Additional land was also proposed to be 
taken—not more than six acres—on which gas would not be manu- 
factured. The limits of the company’s district would be extended by the 
bill, so as to include Cogan, Whitchurch, Radyr, and St. Fagans. With 
regard to Cogan, the company had actually pipes laid down upon the very 
borders of it, and looking at the position of Penarth, and Llandough, it 
seemed to him an error that they had not been before included. With 
regard to the illuminating power, under the old Act they were only 
obliged to supply 10-candle gas; by the present bill they bound themselves to 
raise the standard to 14 candles, being an increase of no less than 40 per cent. 
in the illuminating power. The maximum price in the old Act was 5s. per 
1000 cubic feet in the borough. By the present bill it was proposed to limit it 
to 4s. Beyond the borough, by the old Act, the price was 6s. It was now pro- 
posed to charge a maximum of 4s. 6d. Although the company were entitled 
to charge the prices he had quoted, the actual present charge within the 
borough was 3s. 3d., and outside 3s.9d. The local board of Cardiff, when they 
heard that the present bill was to be brought before Parliament, appointed a 
Lighting Committee to investigate the whole matter. Negotiations and discus- 
sions took place, and the result was that the local board offered no opposition 
to the scheme, they being satisfied that the provisions of the bill were fair and 
reasonable. In fact, he thought a simpler bill, and one more inoffensive to 
every one, or more judicious to the poeple of Cardiff, had never been brought 
before a parliamentary committee. There were, however, three petitions 
against the bill—one from the Taff Vale Railway Company, another from Lady 
Mary Clive (guardian of Lord Windsor) and another from the inhabitants of 
Grangetown, The petition of the Taff Vale Company was addressed to clauses, 
and not to the preamble, but he contended that they were not entitled to be 
heard, even upon clauses, because the public law of England took ample care of 
their interests. The petition stated that the petitioners were owners of the 
Taff Vale Railway, and that the bill sought for powers which, if granted, would 
most injuriously affect their interests. They complained that power was asked 
for to extend the gas company’s limits, and that such an extension would neces- 
sitate interfering with roads and bridges which the petitioners were compelled 
to keep in proper repair. They stated that great injury might be thus done to 
the arches and bridges, which would be rendered unsafe and dangerous, 

The CuarrmAn said he thought it would be better to reserve any argu- 
ment upon the locus standi of these petitioners until their counsel began to 
eross-examine the witnesses for the bill. 

Mr. Somerset said he appeared for the railway company, and claimed a 
right to be heard on the preamble, although he did not intend to oppose except 
on clauses. 

Mr. RicHarps said he should object to the locus standi of his learned friend, even 
upon clauses, on the ground that sections 8, 9,and 10 of the Gas-Works Clauses 
Act gave the petitioners all the protection they required. The Taff Vale Railway 
Company were only interested in that part of the road over or under their line. 
Their interest in that portion was exactly that which the local board of Cardiff 
had over the rest of the roads, and the local board were satisfied with the pro- 
tection which the public law gave them. Why, then, should the railway com- 
pany come forward and ask for special clauses? If persons in their position 
were permitted to succeed in such applications, the whole object of the public 
law was done away with. There were, however, two other petitions to which 
he must refer, although they might really be called one. The first was by 
Lady Mary Clive, the mother of Lord Windsor, a minor, who was the owner of 
property in the parish of Leckworth. The second was the petition of inhabi- 
tants of Grangetown, and there was a strong family likeness between the two. 
The inhabitants of Grangetown alleged in their petition that the exercise of 
the powers sought in the bill would seriously affect their health, and be an 
intolerable nuisance, and that many ef them would have to remove from the 
district if the bill became law. The petitioners were people belonging exclu- 
_ Sively to the labouring classes, and got their living from the adjoining manu- 
factories, and were really not so fastidious ‘as the petition represented. They 
»also complained that the company sought to charge a shilling more in Grange- 
town than inthe borough. This had been reduced to sixpence. The fact was 
there were only about three consumers in Grangetown, and the total amount 
-teceived by the company from the place was about £18 a year. Some line of 

srcation was necessary, and that line had been conveniently fixed at the 
faunicipal boundary of Cardiff. The other petition complained that the exten- 
sion of the gas-works and manufacture of residual products, as proposed by the 
bill, would seriously depreciate the value of the property belonging to Lord 
Windsor. The rest of the petition was similar in spirit to that from the inha- 
by of Grangetown. | 
.jethe Cuareman inquired whether the parliamentary and municipal boun- 
-@acies were coincident. 
Mr. Ricuaxps said the promoters confined themselves to the municipal 





boundary, and in so doing followed the principle laid down ia previous Acts of 
Parliament. After quoting some of the —] epenes in the petitions, the learned 
counsel said he should take the opinion of the committee whether they did not 
relate to clauses, and not to the preamble of the bill. 

Mr. Somerset: It is perfectly immaterial to me whether I argue my locus 
standi about clauses or the preamble. Practically I agree that the objection is 
to clauses, and I shall reserve my right to a locus standi on the preamble. 

The CHAIRMAN: But we must understand whether you are or are not 
going to claim a locus standi on the preamble. 

Mr. Somerset: Well, then, to save time, I will let them have the preamble 
as far as I am concerned, 

The Cuarrman said the committee would hear and decide the question of 
locus standi at once. 

Mr. Ricnarps said, with reference to the Taff Vale Railway, his contention 
was that they were sufficiently protected by the public law. The 8th section 
of the Gas Clauses Act, 1847, provided that rotice was to be served on persons 
having the control before breaking up streets or bridges; section 9 pre- 
scribed that streets should not be broken up except under the superintendence 
of the persons having the control of them; section 10 compelled those who 
broke up a street to reinstate it without delay; while the 11th section stated 
the penalty for delay. What special clause, then, would be necessary for 
securing the Taff Vale ee p94 from injury by the promoters? The very 
object of passing the General Act was to prevent these applications for special 
clauses. Then with regard to the other two petitions, he considered they also 
had no locus standi, because the pr s did not seek to acquire fresh land 
for the erection of gas-works; they simply sought to have parliamentary 
sanction for manufacturing residual products. At the present moment there 
was nothing to prevent suchathing. As, then, no fresh powers for erecting 
works were aiked for, those who otherwise would have been served with 
notices, as residing within 300 yards,could have no locus standi. The only 
point upon which a right to be heard could be claimed was that of the 
additional sixpence; but this was the veriest figment of a right, and he there- 
fore thought their lordships would scarcely recognize the petitioners claim to 
be heard upon it. 

Mr. Somerset said he had the honour to appear for all the three petitioners, 
and if he ever had any doubt as to the extreme folly of not opposing a preamble, 
he certainly should have found it out in this case, as his learned friend bad had 
two opportunities of addressing their lordships. The question he wished to put 
before their lordships was, whether he was to be allowed a locus standi before 
them for the inhabitants of Grangetown, and Lady Mary Clive, on behalf of 
Lord Windsor. His learned friend admitted there was the “ veriest figment” of 
a right with respect to price, and he (Mr. Somerset) held that it was perfectly 
immaterial whether the right was in respect of a small matter or a large one 
—whether the petitioner was the owner of a yard of land or of 100 acres. He 
was rather surprised to hear that where the question was one of price, the 
parties affected had no claim to be heard. The test of a locus standi was this: 
Is the petitioner in any way affected by any part of the bill? The petitioners 
in this case were peculiarly affected by two clauses—the clause with regard to 
residuals, and the one with regard to price. His learned friend had said that 
there was nothing to hinder the company from manufacturing residuals at pre- 
sent. Then why introduce the clause? Would he consent to strike it out, and 
so remove opposition to it? Then, again, it was said that because no erection 
of works was intended under the bill, therefore there could be no locus standi ; 
but the making of residuals would affect the petitioners as much as the erection 
of new works. On another ground he claimed his right to be heard—namely, 
that those whom he represented were consumers of gas. No credit was due to 
the company for offering to lower the price, because in that matter they 
could not help themselves; but the petitioners were to be unjustly charged 
more than their neighbours. The mains were carried through Lord Windsor's 
property into Cardiff, gas was supplied to the inhabitants, a question of price 
arose, and surely there could be no stronger claim whatever to a locus standi. 
With regard to the Taff Vale Company’s petition, they were, under the 61st 
section of the Railway Clauses Act of 1845, and under their own Acts, bound 
to maintain the bridges and crossings and roads within a certain distance, and 
the bill would give the gas company power to interfere with those bridges and 
crossings for the purpose of laying pipes. The railway company were also 
owners of land which would be interfered with, and on this ground, too, they 
had a right to be heard. By the 8th section of the Gas-Works Clauses Act, the 
Gas Company were empowered in cases of emergency to open roads; and this 
really meant whenever the company’s engineer chose, he might break up a 
road. Surely, then, owners of land, who might thus be dealt with, had a strong 
claim to be listened to. Then, again, the railway company were, perhaps, the 
largest consumers in the district; and some of the clauses in respect to this 
matter would injuriously affect them. 

Mr. Micuaet said a general allegation of that kind in the preamble would 
not justify his friend in going into that question. 

The CHAIRMAN said the committee were of opinion that Mr. Somerset 
should not continue this portion of his arguments. The allegations in the 
petition should have been more pointed. 

Mr. Somerset said he would limit himself, therefore, to the question he had 
already urged—viz., that the petitioners were owners of land, and that the 
would be injuriously affected by the operations of the company under the bill. 
He believed that since the Taff Vale Railway had been in existence, they had 
been fortunate in not having had any accident; but how were they to expect 
such immunity in the future if they had not power to come before their lordships 
House and claim the protection for their works which was absolutely essential? 

Mr. MicHakL, in reply, said that if his learned friend had been arguing on 
behalf of a private owner of property, what he had said would have been to the 
point, but.as he represented a railway company it was entirely beside it. No 
special clause could be more stringent than the 8th section of the Gas- Works 
Clauses Act, which compelled the gas company to give notice of their intention 
to open a road three days beforehand, and in cases of emergency, though they 
could open the road without giving that notice, they must send at once to the 
owners or others having control of the land. 

The CHarrMaN asked if in the Gas- Works Clauses Act there was any provision 
for a possible interruption of the traffic on the railway. 

Mr. MicHAkt said there could not be such an interruption, because the gas 
company could only interfere with the roads over or under the line of railway. 

Mr. SoMERSET reminded the committee of the existence of level crossings, and 
_ ae was nothing in the Gas- Works Clauses Act against interference with 
the traffic. 

Mr. Micuazt said the gas company had no power to touch the property of 
the railway without theirconsent, With reference to the other petitioners, they 
should have gone, under the 25th Standing Order, before the Standing Orders 
Committee. 

The room was then cleared, and on the readmission of the parties, 

The CHatrMan said: The committee are of opinion that there is no locus standi 
for the petition of the Taff Vale Railway Company, but that there is a /ocus 
standi for the petitions of Lady Mary Clive and the inhabitants of Grangetown. 

The following evidence was then given in support of the bill. 

Mr. Edward Whiffen, examined by Mr. MicHAEL. 

I am the mayor of Cardiff. Ihave alarge candle manufactory there. I have 
served-as chairman of the Lighting Committee, and the local board are perfeetly 
satisfied that the bill will protect the interests of the town. In Cardiff L pay 
8s. 3d. per 1000 feet, and. 3s. 9d. in Roath. There is not much gas consumed in 
the aptizing districts, The company have erected public lamps in many-dis- 
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tricts where there are no private consumers. I believe, owing to the progress 
of the town, there is a necessity for increased facilities for the manufacture of 
gas. I do not object to the additional price beyond the municipal boundary. I 
have never heard any complaint on the subject. A public meeting of the in- 
habitants of Roath was held, and they were contented with the reduction of the 
price to 4s. 6d. as a maximum for Roath and Canton. The company have con- 
tinuously reduced the price to private consumers and the public lamps. 
Cross-examined by fir. Somerset: The population of Canton is about 8000 
or 10,000, but very few consume gas. The population of Roath is from 4000 to 


Mr. Micuart: There were 6000 in Roath in 1867, according to the report of 
a parliamentary committee. 

By Mr. Somerser: Iam not aware that in Roath there are 12,000 acres 
with only three houses. 

Mr. Thomas Waring, examined by Mr. MicHaEL. 

I am a member of the Institute of Civil Engineers. I am the surveyor for the 
local boards of Cardiff and Roath have let land in Canton for a great 
number of houses. During the last fifteen years Cardiff has progressed exceed- 
ingly, and the public works at present going on attract a great many le to 
the istrict. he inhabitants of Grangetown are chiefly labourers in the docks. 
There are brick-yards, iron-works, and rope-walks there. The ground is low 
and marshy, under the level of the high tides, and is protected in part by a wall. 
There is a high embankment on each side of the gas-works. The old works of 
the company are in the heart of the town. I am surveyor to a company formed 
for the erection of nearly 300 houses in Roath. We are constantly calling upon 
the company to ee) lamps in growing districts. I am the inspector of the 
Local Board of Health of Cardiff for testing the illuminating power of the gas. 
During the last two years it has averaged 12 candles—that is, two candles over 
what the company were compelled to give by the Act of 1854. It is a great 
advantage to the consumers to raise the standard as proposed by the d. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Somerset: I have had no experience in gas bills, and 
am not aware that the standard of illuminating power of late years has always 
been 14 candles. I do not think the land at Grangetown in the neighbourhood 
of the gas-works is at present fit to be built upon. Ido not think the land to 
the south will be built upon for some time. Roath is suitable for building on. 
The lower portion of Cardiff has been artificially prepared for building, and that 
special preparation might be given toGrangetown if needed. I know that when 

e gas-works were removed to Grangetown the district was planned out for 
building. The works in the centre of the town are still in operation. There 
big objection on the part of the inhabitants to the extension of the old 
works. 

Re-examined by Mr. MichaEt: The works in Cardiff are so bounded that 
it is impossible to extend them. As inspector for the Board of Health I have 
had no occasion to make complaints of nuisance from the company’s works, 

By the CuatrmMan: I am acquainted with the parish of Cogan. There are 
about thirty houses there; the rest is agricultural land. There is a considerable 
quantity fit for building purposes. Whitchurch is partly agricultural and partly 
manufacturing. In the parish of Radyr I have an estate which will shortly be 
ready for letting to build villas upon. 


Mr. H. Bowen, examined by Mr. MicHazt. 


I am engineer to the Cardiff Gas Company, and have been so for 23 years. 
Within that time our limits have very greatly increased, and we have had a 
constantly growing demand for gas for public and private lighting. We found 
the site of our works was too small, and were obliged to go out of the town, and 
e a fresh site. An increase in our capital isrequired. We had an application 

rom Cogan and one from St. Fagans to supply gas. There is great activity in 
the district. Our mains reach as far as Fairwater, in Llandaff. No nuisance 
arises from the gas-works in Grangetown. We do not manufacture ammoniacal 
liquor there at present. We have ammoniacal liquor as a matter of necessity, 
and by this bill we might convert it into a salt. No vapour is given off from 
salt, and therefore there is less nuisance from it in the solid state than in the 
liquid state. That is all that is meant by the power to make residual products. 
The necessity for charging more for gas bw Cardiff arises from the greater 
length of mains and the scarcity of consumers. There are only four consumers 
in Grangetown at present on 80 yards of main, while in Cardiff there is a con- 
sumer to every yard of main. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Somerset: We have mains into Grangetown through 
a road which was made by Lord Bute and Lord Windsor. We have laid pipes 
to Penarth. I do not know that we had any consent to obtain from ard 
Windsor for the purpose. Ido not think that the fact of the mains passing 
through private roads entitles the landowners to have the gas as cheap as in the 
town. The change from 5s. maximum to 4s, 6d. was made a fortnight ago, There 
is no nuisance from the gas-works, but about four months ago I had a letter 
from the vicar complaining of the bad smell. That was when we were turning 
ammoniacal liquor into salt. Previously the liquor had been sent to Bristol, 
and complaints were made of its passing through the town. 

Re-examined by Mr. MicHaEu: The bad smell is from the crude ammoniacal 
liquor, not from the salt. The manufacture was carelessly done by a Bristol 
firm, not by the company. Lord Bute allowed us to lay pipes through his land 
on condition of erecting and supplying three lamps. It would cost £450 to lay 
mains for the purpose of lighting lower Grangetown. ‘There is no public board 
there to pay for them. We have not hitherto converted our ammoniacal liquor 
into — because there was not enough to do it profitably. Now we have 
enough. 

m3 the CHarRMAN: The apparatus employed by the Bristol firm for turning 
the liquor into salt was not suitable, and I stopped their operations. From 
motives of economy ot would not expend money in putting up a stack. 

Mr. Somerset: Will your lordships allow me to ask one question? I want 
to know whether there is not a further condition behind the one stated about 
erecting three lamps on being permitted to lay the mains through Lord Bute’s 
private road to Penarth ? a 

Mr. MicuazL: Lord Bute has made the road a public road; it is no longer 
a private road. 

r. Somerset: Was the only condition made by Lord Bute that of placing 
three lamps? 

Witness: Yes. We have no agreement with him as to price. 

P Mr. Micuagt: I have a great deal of scientific evidence, if the committee 

esire it. . 

The CrarrMan: We do not wish to interfere with your discretion in calling. J 
further evidence; we do not wish to hear any more. { 

Mr. Micuakx: I only wish to show that the works have been conducted 
without injury to the public health, and can continue to be so. 

The Cuatnman: If you have a acientific witness, perhaps you had better put 
him into the box. 

Mr. John Arnott, examined by Mr. Micuast. 

Iam a gas engineer, residing at Leeds. For nineteen years I was engineer 
and manager of the Newcastle-on-Tyne Gas-Works. I erected apparatus there 
for the manufacture of the whole of the residual products, and for ten years I 
manufactured them. The works there are close to the water side, and sur- 
rounded with houses. No nuisance arose from the manufacture during the 
whole time I was there. I believe, with ordinary eare and attention, the con- 
version of the ammoniacal liquor into salts can be conducted at these works, 
and likewise the preducts from tar, without creating a nuisance. 


Thomas G. Barlow, Esq., examined by Mr. Micnaut. 
T have had 40 years experience in the conduct of gas-works, and am aware ef 





the various improvements which have taken place in the manufacture and mode 
of supply during that period. I believe the conversion of the residuals may be 

ied on by processes which create no nuisance. I know that in Preston the 
gas-works are within 120 yards of the best part of the town, and there have 
never been any complaints of nuisance. I have had great experience in gas 
bills and the various charges made for gas in districts of this kind. In m 
opinion it is fair that in the outlying districts there should be an additional 6a. 
per 1000 char, Taking the borough of Cardiff, the consumption vy mile of 
main is 43 millions per annum; in the Penarth district it is only 1} million, 
In Cardiff it requires 2°22d. to pay a dividend on the capital expended in mains ; 
in Penarth it requires ls. 4°7 In many gas bills it is made compulsory that 
there should be a differential charge to protect the large consumers in the town. 
It would be unfair to make them pay for the outlying districts. It is usual now 
in gas — to put in a clause similar to the one in this bill with respect to 
residuals. 

Cross-examined by Mr. SomerseT: There may be a little smell from the 
manufacture of gas when drawing the retorts or changing the purifiers, which 
cannot be prevented, but, if properly conducted, there should be no smell from 
the manufacture of residuals. , 

By the CuarrmaNn: I have a local knowledge of this neighbourhood. I 
erected the original gas-works there in 1837, and have been retained by the 
company on six or eight occasions since, so that I know the district perfectly. 
If the company should create a nuisance by their operations, they are liable to 
indictment. 

Dr. Grainger, examined by Mr. MicuaxEt. 

I am a surgeon practising in Cardiff, and am well acquainted with the dis- 
trict of Grangetown. It is low marshy ground, and we have had cases of ague 
and a great deal of fever there. I have not traced any disease to the gas-works,. 
There is a great deal of stagnant water about. 

The CuHainmaNn: You do not say the gas-works are beneficial? 

Mr. Micuaer: If I may trust to the statements in some journals, they are 
very beneficial. 

This was the case for the promoters. : 

Mr. Somerssr said he would call his witnesses before addressing the 
committee. 

Mr. C. E. Bernard, examined by Mr. Somerset. 

I am an architect and land surveyor. I amsurveyor to Lord Windsor’s estates. 
The whole of Penarth and large estates in St. Fagans and Radyr belong to Lord 
Windsor. The road through which the mains are carried to Penarth belongs 
jointly to Lord Bute and Lord Windsor. We regard it as our private road. | 
was asked permission by the manager to allow the mains to be continued to 
Penarth through our roads, and I gave consent on condition that three lamps 
should be erected, but that condition has not been complied with. Thousands 
of pounds have been laid out on Grangetown to make it fit for building on. It 
is completely sewered and drained. It is being rapidly built upon, and I have no 
doubt will in a few years extend tothe harbour. Opposite the gas-works I do 
not think there were more than two or three houses when the works were erected, 
but higher up there were a hundred or more. The land was laid out in roads at 
the time. I have experienced the nuisance caused by the gas-works. I do not 
regard it as just that we should be charged more than the consumers in the town, 
seeing that we are nearer the works, and the mains pass through our private 
roads. Penarth is rapidly increasing, and I think the same charge should be 
made there, because Penarth is not farther away from the works than the 
extreme of the borough. ' 

Cross-examined by Mr. Micuazu: I do not think there are any consumers on 
the line of main to Penarth, nor from the works down to Llandough. Having 
the monopoly of supply, I think the pe eae oy charge the same price all 
over their district, as in course of time it will be built over. I havea brickyard 
at Grangetown ; I have never heard any complaint of nuisance from it. I have 
had complaints of stagnant water. Since last summer I have let extensively on 
lease for building purposes.. The distance from the gas-works to the nearest 
house I have let is 250 yards, and to the next beyond, 200 yards. More houses 
are being built there. 

The CHainmMaN: With your bricks? 

Witness : No. I do not know whether any site has been suggested for the 
gas-works. We think they might go where there are no houses. 

Mr. Somerset: We cannot interfere with them, All we can do is to try and 
mitigate the nuisance. 

Mr. John Salt, examined " Mr. SoMERSET. 

I am a builder at Grangetown. I have 40 houses there, two or three of which 
are empty, and have been so all the winter. There has been a bad smell from 
the gas-works for the past six or seven months. I complained to Mr Bowen. 
Several tenants have given notice on account of the smell. Mr. Bowen told me 
the smell was not injurious to health. It does not interfere with the stomach. 

Mr. RicHanrps (referring to witnese’s healthy appearance) : I am quite sure X 
does not with the face. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: I am still building. The last house I 
built was nearer the gas-works than any I had previously erected. I live in it 
myself. I enjoy pretty good health. The first house I built there was a publio- 
house. The gas-works were erected two or three years afterwards. 

Mr. Joseph John Kiddal, examined by Mr. Somerset. 
I am master of the national schools at Grangetown. The school is about 200 
ards from the works. Last summer the bad smell affected the school very much. 
The parents complained to me about it, and representations were made to the 
company. 

Crees cumniaed by Mr. Ricnarps: It was on the 9th of June, My own 
children have suffered, but I think the doctor said the stagnant water just below 
the schools was the cause. I do not remember whether he said it was injurious 
or would be injurious, 

The CuarnMaN: I think we may assume that the stagnant water was the 
cause. 

By Mr. Somprser: When the parents complained the stagnant water was no, 
there. 





Rev. 7. Lewis, examined by Mr. Somerset. 


I am the clergyman of the parish of Grangetown. I have experienced the bad 
smell from the works myself, and I have heard complaints from the parishioners 
about it. 

Crosa-examined by Mr. Richanps: I have noticed the smell two or three 
times. I often visit the poorer parishioners. They are pretty closely packed, 
more than one family frequently living in the same house. . 

Mr. Somurszr then addressed the committee. He said: If it were possible, 
as alleged, to carry on the manufacture of residuals without creating a nuisance, 
it was surprising they did not do so, when they were about to come to Parliament 
for a bill to enable them to continue it. There could be no doubt that during 
the last year, when it was first attempted to turn the ammoniacal liquor into ® 
salt, there was a most abominable smell. It was even admitted by the company 
engineer, but he tried to excuse it by saying that it was caused by some 
gentlemen who had been in the babit of converting the liquor into a salt for 
11 or 12 years, and yet did not appear to know how to carry on their busi 
properly. He said it was very possible to change the substance from & liquid to- 
a solid in sueh a way as not to create any nuisance whatever; but their | 
eould not doubt the statements of the witnesses who said that a most a! 
smell came from the works last July. He asked for protection for the inbabi- 
tants of Grangetown and for Lord Windsor. It was utter nonsense to = 
prepesed werks would not depreciate the value of the adjacent property. 
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restrained from creating an intolerable stench by the manufacture of residuals 
would not injure the company, for, according to their own statements, they had 
been able to pay their utmost dividend for many years without having the 
power they now applied for. The gas-works abutted on the petitioners property ; 
the mains went along private roads, for which no compensation had been given, 
was it not then just that those districts should be charged the same as the 
inhabitants of Cardiff, portions of which were farther from the works than 
Penarth? There were some parts of the borough where there were no con- 
sumers at all, and, therefore, the same argument which was applied by his 
learned friend to Penarth and Llandaff would apply to Cardiff itself. Then 
Grangetown, if the offensive smell was prohibited, must increase rapidly, and 
before long the whole neighbourhood down to the harbour would be built upon. 
Why should the municipal boundary be selected for the hard and fast line in the 
charges, rather than the parliamentary wong which would include Grange- 
town? Of course, as the population increased the demand for gas would be in- 
creased, and thus a fair profit upon the outlay would be secured. In conclusion, he 
asked their lordships to consider whether he had not made out a conclusive case 
with regard to the offensive smell; whether the company, having carried out 
their business so advantageously to themselves for 80 many years, ought now to 
have the power of making the residuals, and whether there was any just ground 
for charging the inhabitants of Grangetown more than those of Cardiff. 

Mr. Ricuanps, in reply, said that although it might be true, with reference 
toa small portion between;the works and Cardiff, that there might be a semblance 
of justice in claiming to be supplied at the same rate as in Cardiff itself, yet, as 
there must be a line drawn somewhere, and the company had wisely taken the 
municipal boundary for that purpose, it would be a very great hardship upon 
the borough of Cardiff if the outlying places did not pay more than the inha- 
bitants of the borough. The adjacent neighbourhood would never have had gas 
at all if it had not been for the rich nucleus which enabled the ay nd to get a 

rofit. The permission which had been given to lay down mains through Lord 
indsor’s property was merely the same permission which any landowner who 
wished to improve his property would have given. It was mutually advan- 
tageous. Only this session power had been given to the Wrexham Gas Company 
to make residuals in the very heart of the town. These products were becoming 
day by day more profitable, and as the profits increased of course the consumers 
must be benefited, because it would enable the company to effect a reduction in 
the price of gas. 

The CHAIRMAN said the committee would proceed with the clauses. 

Clauses 1 to 6 were agreed to. . ; 

Clause 7, relating to the manufacture of residual products, was agreed to, with 
@ proviso. 

On clause 9, relating to price, 

Mr. TooGoop (agent) proposed to add this proviso—‘‘ That the company shall 
mot charge a higher price for gas supplied by them in Grangetown and Penarth, 
than they charge for the time being in Cardiff.”’ 

The CHAIRMAN said the committee had been considering that matter, and had 
come to the conclusion to adopt the Cardiff maximum for a district of half a mile 
radius from the centre of the gas-works, which would include Grangetown. 

Mr. Toocoop said that would not include the whole of Grangetown. 

The Cuarrnman said the committee intended it to do so, 

Mr. Ricuarps said, if that was the opinion of the committee, the company 
+ submit to it; but there was some difficulty in drawing a hard and fast 

ine. 

Lord Truro: I think the idea of the committee was, that as Grangetown 
had the nuisance of gas-works in it, it should not be placed in a worse position 
than the borough of Cardiff. 

After some further conversation the clause was postponed. 

On clause 28, 

The Cuarnman said it was opened that the company had exhausted their 
<apital, and would require additional capital, but the committee had no evidence 


of that. 
Mr. J. Bowen recalled, and examined by Mr. MicuarEt. 

We have expended nearly all our capital under former Acts of Parliament. 
By the end of ) se we shall be in arrear about £1500. We are at present 
erecting a large gasholder. It is necessary to have an increased capital to meet 
the wants of the district. 

By the Cuatrman: I have not formed any estimate of the extent of the 
demand. The increase in the consumption has been considerable, In 1857 it 
was 23,412,300 cubic feet per annum; in 1861, 26,891,000; in 1865, 26,127,700; 
and in 1869, 47,080,900. 

The clause was agreed to. 

On reconsideration of clause 9, 

Mr. Somerset suggested the following proviso :—‘' That the anaes shall not 
charge a higher price for the supplied by them to any part of Grangetown 
within a circumference, the radius of which shall be 1000 yards drawn from the 
merthern chimney-stack of the present gas-works, in the parish of Leckwith, 
than they for the time being charge in the town of Cardiff.” 

Mr. Barnard was recalled, to prove that this radius would include the in- 
habited part of Grangetown. 

Mr. Waring, on the other hand, deposed that half a mile radius would be 
sufficient for the purpose. 

The CuarrMAn said the committee would take 1000 yards. 

_Mr. Mica. thought it would be more in accordance with other parts of the 
bill if the proviso ran as follows:—‘‘ That the maximum charge for gas supplied 
in Grangetown, within a range of 1000 yards of the chimney-stack of the gas- 
works, shall not exceed the maximum price charged in Cardiff.” 

Mr. Somerset objected. He said they were now charged 3s. 9d., and the 
effect of the proviso would be to increase the price to 4s. 

The room was then cleared, and after a short deliberation the parties were 
again called in. 

The CuHAinMAN: The committee are of opinion that the elause should read 
as follows :—‘‘ Provided always, that the maximum charge by the company for 
peal pov in Grangetown, within a range of 1000 yards from the chimney- 
staek of the company’s works, shall not exceed 4s. per 1006 eubic feet.” 

The preamble of the bill was then passed. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


, (Before Lord Hextey, Chairman; Mr. J. Bonnam-Carrar, Referee; 
Sir Lawrences Pak, Bart., fr. R, Assneron, and Mr. J. R. O. Gone.) 
WREXHAM GAS BILL. 
Fripay, Marcu 11. 

Mr. Destsoy, Q.C., and Mr. Sauispury appeared for the bill; and Mr. 
Weasrer, Q.C., and Mr. Crerk, Q.C., for the corporation and owners of pro- 
perty within the borough, who petitioned against it. 

, Mr. Denison said that this was a bill for incorporating the Wrexham Gas- 
light Company, and for conferring powers upon them to supply the town and 
its ger with gas. The preamble stated that in 1840 eertain persons 
formed themselves into a gaslight and coke company, for the purpose of 


making and manufacturing gas and coke, and lighting the town of Wrexham, . 


in the county of Denbigh, and parts’ adjacent, with gas, and for selling coke. 
In 1847 a Deed of Settlement was entered into for regulating the affairs of the 
company, whose capital consisted of £12,000, in 2400 shares of £5 each, all 
fully paid up; and by virtue of that deed they borrowed and expended for the 
general purposes of the undertaking the sum of £3000, which was now due and 





owing by them. The company purchased certain plots of land situate within 
the town, and thereon erected works for the manufacture and storeage of gas, 
and laid down in the streets and thoroughfares mains and pipes to enable them 
to supply gas and to carry on the business of a gas company. The preamble 
next recited that the population, manufactories, and buildings in the town and 
neighbourhood had of late years greatly increased; that it was expedient that 
the works, mains, and pes of the company should be enlarged and extended; 
that, for the purpose of such enlargement or extension, and for paying off the 
debts due and owing by the company, additional capital was required; that it 
was expedient they should be dissolved and reincorporated; that their capital 
should be increased; and that other powers contained in the bill pte be 
conferred upon them. Now this bill, the learned counsel said, was similar to 
a number of others which of late years had come before Parliament. <A great 
many of the early gas companies, which were started on the voluntary prin- 
ciple, and without the interference of Parliament, were allowed to go on by the 
local authorities, and to break up the streets, so long as they could supply the 
inhabitants with gas. By pressure they were made to reduce their prices, and 
their shareholders consequently never received anything like the maximum 
dividend. Most of them struggled on, and paid small dividends, and he knew 
of none which paid more than the stipulated parliamentary dividend of 10 per 
cent. Of late years it had been distinctly affirmed that the proper way to 
supply towns with gas was not to admit competing companies, but to place 
established companies under parliamentary control, and thus it was that 
most of the voluntary companies were from time to time coming before the 
Legislature in order to obtain a legal status, and to be placed under 
the protection of the Act of 1847. The Wrexham Company came before the 
committee on similar grounds, and if it had not been that a very singular 
opposition had been lodged against it, he might say that it would have been an 
ordinary case, proved by ordinary witnesses, and his duty would have been 
simply to ask the committee to pass the preamble, and report the bill duly to 
the Honse. However, there was, as he had said, an opposition to it of a 
rather singular kind from the Mayor and Corporation of Wrexham, and their 
petition he would read, and comment upon it as he proceeded. They state— 
“ That your petitioners are the municipal authority having the local manage- 
ment of the town and borough of Wrexham, and your petitioners strongly ob- 
ject to the said bill, as the provisions thereof will, if sanctioned by Parliament, 
injuriously affect the said town and the inhabitants thereof.” The ingenious 
framer of the petition, as the committee would see, had said that the company 
had not consulted the feelings of the public when they selected the site, but 
when he disclosed the fact that they had no parliamentary power to break up 
the streets, he forgot that the corporation had control over them, and could 
bave said that if the works were not removed to a more convenient site, all 
sanction for breaking up the streets would be withheld. Instead of the 
company being entirely masters of the position, the corporation were them- 
selves the masters in a much stronger manner. And then as to complaints, he 
understood there had never been any whatever, even if they went back to as 
early as 1840, until the corporation began to agitate, and to cause a spirit of 
dissatisfaction to arise. Then the petition went on to say that the company 
was composed of persons, many of whom were non-resident, and had no local 
interest in the town, and that the resident shareholders were only small con- 
sumers of gas, What that had to do with the question before the committee 
he was entirely at a loss to know; besides, such an assertion was not true, and 
he believed that the committee would find that the company was as much a local 
company, and composed of local shareholders, as any company of the kind 
could be supposed tobe. Even if Parliament should enact that every share- 
holder should live in Wrexham, the committee very well knew that in a week 
after lots of the shares would be sold, and the law would be disobeyed. 

Mr. Satispury said that two-thirds of the shares were actually held by 
parties living in the town. 

Mr. Denison said the petitioners alleged that the site of the company’s works 
was inconvenient, and that the inhabitants had no control over their proceed- 
ings; that their gasometer and other works had been built upon a quicksand, 
and close to the river or stream Gwenfio, and the waters of the said river or 
stream, as well as the surrounding subsoil and the adjacent springs, were liable 
to be polluted by the refuse from the works, and that serious pollution had 
already occurred to the said river and the surrounding subsoil. Now the only 
time, as far.as he could learn, when there had been any such filtrations was 
when one of the tanks got out of order, and the tar, escaping from the bottom, 
percolated through the gravelly and sandy soil. The tank was repaired, and 
an end was soon put to the nuisance. He need not remind the committee that, 
when the bill passed into law, there would be incorporated with it the General 
Works Act, which contained special provisions against letting any filth run 
into a well or river, so that the inhabitants would have a security which they 
bad not had hitherto. It was plain that it did not amount to a nuisance, or 
the company would have been indicted for causing it. Then, again, the peti- 
tioners objected to legalization of the existing works of the company, because 
they were placed in the midst of a dense population, and near to the parish 
church. It was possible the works might be near to the parish church, but the 
word near might be used to convey any sort of meaning. But it was not true, 
and hence nothing more need be said on the matter. Besides, immediately 
below the site of the works there was an outfall sewer made by the corpora- 
tion, and buildings were being erected beyond it, and positively near to the 
works houses were being built, and the land gradually brought into use for 
building purposes; and he understood that one gentleman, who was the leader 
of the opposition, and a builder by trade, had purchased land near to the works, 
and had erected a house, which he had let at a rental of £100, in their very 
vicinity, and he was one of those who said that house property was affected 
by them by reason of the unsoundness of the foundation of the gasometer, 
and they were advised that an accident to the works might happen at any 
time, and in that event a serious loss of life and property might ensue. That 
was entirely a matter of engineering, and he (Mr. vageser | would say that he 
did not believe one word about it. Another objection was that the works were 
placed at too high a level to admit of the whole of the town being adequately 
supplied with gas. That was not only untrue, but unintelligible. From the 
description given to him it would appear that the works were placed in the very 
lowest part of the town, lower than the river, and, of course, even if there had 
been any escape of tar it could not percolate so as to pollute the water. “ That 
in consequence of the inadequacy of the supply of gas afforded phony com- 
pany, and the high price charged for an inferior quality of gas.” Now, what 
did the committee think the price was? It was 4s. per 1000, and, in a com- 
paratively small town like Wrexham, be thought that that was highly satis- 
factory... At Chester, a town five times the size, and where they got their coal 
cheaper because they were nearer the Wigan collieries, the price was 4s. in the 
city and 4s. 6d. outside it. 

‘he Cnarrman: There is coal to be got nearer than Wigan, I should think. 

Mr. Dusison: It might be so, but it was not good coal. That for gas pur- 
poses could not be procured nearer than from the Wigan collieries. The para- 
graph then proceeded: “ Much dissatisfaction has been evinced by the inhabi- 
tants of the said town, and particularly by some of the largest gas consumers, 
and your petitioners, as the governing body, have had under their consideration 
a scheme for affording a better supply of gas to the borough of Wrexham and 
the neighbourhood thereof.” Now thereby hung a tale, which he thought he 
had better tell the committee without delay. Of course, any person reading 
that paragraph would infer that the corporation of Wrexham, if the committee 
would only reject this bill, would come to Parliament next year, and ask for 
powers to supply the town themselves. According to all parliamentary usage 
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without exception, the corporation would be compelled to buy up the existing 
works before they could start any of their own. That, he could affirm, 
without any fear of contradiction, was the practice of Parliament now-a-days. 
But he would ask, were the corporation likely to promote a bill? and on that 
matter he would throw some light. Two public meetings were held last year 
with reference to the gas question, and a majority of the townspeople decided 
against them—in fact, the inhabitants entirely objected to the corporation pro- 
moting any scheme of their own, and expressed their satisfaction with the sup- 
ply as it then existed. The report of the first meeting stated that the town-hall 
was crammed with the ratepayers, and the result was, that by a great majority 
of those present a resolution was adopted to the effect that new works were 
not required, and that in fact there was nothing to justify the expenditure of 
the municipal funds in such a speculation. Besides that, there was presented to 
the corporation a memorial, signed by upwards of 400 ratepayers, deprecating 
the scheme in its entirety. They asserted that, for the accomplishment of such 
a scheme, a heavy debt would have to be incurred, and thus any profit there 
might be on the works would be absorbed for many years tocome. No notice 
was taken of the memorial, and it was simply ordered to lie on the table. On 
the 5th of October another meeting was held, presided over by the mayor, the 
object being to elicit the feeling of the inhabitants as to whether they were 
satisfied with the existing works and the supply of gas which they afforded, or 
whether the corporation, in their opinion, ought to go to Parliament for power 
to construct new works of their own. A motion in opposition to the local board 
was carried by a large majority. It had been alleged by some of the newspapers 
that one or both of those meetings were in some sense packed meetings; but as 
that would be matter of evidence, he was convinced the committee would be 
satisfied at the proper time that nothing of the kind was really the case; but 
the promoters had had some light thrown upon this question in a very unusual 
way—namely, in some correspondence which had passed between the town- 
clerk and certain parliamentary agents who were to act for the local board, but 
who were now, he believed, officiating on behalfofthe opponents. [Correspondence 
read,] Of course this matter of the gas-works caused some commotion in the 
town, but inasmuch as the elections were pending it became submerged in them. 
The four candidates who had to go out of office had all been men who had 
voted in favour of the corporation scheme, and when they asked to be re-elected, 
four other gentlemen, who were opposed to it, were returned in their places. 
How any town could have pronounced more strongly against any scheme he 
was at a loss to know. 

The CuairMan: It was an expression of opinion on the part of the whole 
of the town? 

Mr. Denison replied in the affirmative, and proceeded to analyze the 
remainder of the petition. The next paragraph, he said, was as follows:—“ That 
your petitioners believe that the following are amongst the principal objects of 

the compary in introducing the said bill—namely, to legalize their past pro- 
ceedings, and to give them a parliamentary right to break up and otherwise 
interfere with the streets and highways belonging to your petitioners, and now 
under their management, and to deprive your petitioners of the control which 
they now have over the proceedings of the company; to og nee the 
nuisance arising from the manufacture of gas in the centre of the town, and to 
increase that nuisance by sanctioning the manufacture of residual products at 
the works.” The manufacture of residual products has always been allowed 
by Parliament. The other matters were those of detail, and could not affect 
the preamble of the company. “To prevent your petitioners or any company 
from erecting works on a less objectionable site, and supplying gas in competi- 
tion with the said company.” That was merely introducing the local powers 
story again. The rest of the petition related to clauses with which the 
committee would have to deal by-and-by. It related to the extension of the 
works, which it was alleged would be an enlargement of the existing nuisance; 
to the addition to capital, which it was submitted should be applied in the 
erection of new works upon a site distant from the inhabited parts of the town. 
It was also alleged that the increase of capital would deprive the consumers 
of the benefits intended to be secured by the Gas-Works Clauses Act, and com- 
plaint was made “that the gas supplied by the company was unnecessarily 
dear, of an impure and inferior quality, and was supplied under fitful and 
uncertain pressure,” and that the past profits of the company proved that gas 
re a be supplied at a cheaper rate. Fora certain time, he believed, the share- 
holders had been paid 10 per cent., and the two last years they had only just 
reached the dividend allowed by the Act. The average rate per cent. upon all 
the shares had been £7 1s. 4d., so that, supposing the company had been placed 
under the Gas-Works Act of 1847, the shareholders would still be entitled to 
£8 more per share in addition to what they had already taken, and the company 
could not be called upon to reduce its rates until that amount had been paid. 

The Cuatrman: Is there any clause as to reduction of rates in their Beed of 
Settlement ? 

Mr. Denison: No; the reductions in price had been entirely voluntary. The 
directors recognized the 10 per cent., though it was not imposed by Parliament 
as an established dividend. They began at a price of 12s., and had reduced it 
to 4s. The way to keep the price of gas down was to restrict the company 
to parliamentary control, and to allow but a certain amount of dividend to be 
taken. The petition then went on to allege that the management of the affairs 
of the company had been unneceasarily expensive, and the cost of production 
and supply expensive; that with proper care and management a cheaper and 
better gas might be supplied to the town and neighbourhood of Wrexham; and 
the petitioners submitted that if the bill was allowed to pass into a law, proper 
provisions should be inserted therein to enable any body or persons to supply 

8 within the same limits without opposition from the company; but they ob- 
jected also to the bill on the grounds that, both as to the public lights and as to 
the private consumers, the maximum price of gas was fixed too high, and the 
minimum of the illuminating power much too low. Those were points which 
the committee would have to decide when they came to clauses. Lastly, tre 
petitioners objected to the provisions for testing the quality of the gas, and con- 
tended that it should be competent to them to erect a testing apparatus at cer- 
tain places within the borough other than the premises of the company, and 
that provision should be made for more speedy and efficacious tests than those 
given by the bill. The other petition was from the owners, lessees, and cccu- 
piers of property within the borough, and was much to the same effect. They 
stated, however, in addition, that their property was situated in close proximity 
to the existing and intended works, and they submitted that the former, having 
been erected without parliamentary powers, should not be perpetuated on their 
present objectionable site,and that the nuisance thereby created from the smoke 
of three chimney-stacks, from the effluvia arising from the works, should not 
be increased by the enlargement of those works, and by the manufacture of 
residual products, which were not only very offensive to the smell but injurious 
to health. They alleged, moreover, that their property had been greatly deterio- 
rated in value and rendered uncomfortable by the proceedings of the company, 
and that if the bill was allowed to pass into a law, they would suffer further 
loss, and residence within the locality would become tolerable. The only answer 
he would give to this was the one he had already given to the first petition. 
One of the leading men against the bill had erected a house, as he had said, worth 
£100 a year, near to the works, and surely he would not have gone there if the 
nuisance had been so intolerable. The next paragraph had reference to the 
monopoly which the company sought to obtain, and with respect to that nothing 
need be said. He had been told that a certain number of people had been so 
rg Pee their signatures that they had signed petitions both for and against 
the bill. 


The Cuarnman: It is an additional proof of the value of petitions, 











Mr. Denison, in conclusion, said that he had to ae as @ counterbalance, 
a petition signed by 102 persons, including most of the principal gas consumers 
in the town, Of the 198 persons who signed the petition against the bill, only 
59, as he was informed, were consumers, and that against that number there 
were but very few who were owners of property, whilst the majority were 
occupiers, and of a very small description indeed. 

The following evidence was then taken in support of the bill:— 


Mr. J. Bury, examined by Mr. Sauispury. 


Tam an accountant at Wrexham, and one of the aldermen of the borough. 

I was appointed secretary to the gas company on its formation in 1839. At 
that time the borough was supplied by a small private company. They 
charged 12s. per 1000, and the supply was both inadequate and of 2 poor 
quality. They could not supply the town with the small works then in exist- 
ence. Our company consisted of townspeople. We started with a capital of 
£3000. We bought the old works, and carried them on for a few months, till 
our new ones were completed; then we supplied from our new works, and 
lowered the price to 10s. [The witness pointed out the position of the works 
onamap.] We had several sites offered us, and preference was given to the 
one which was in the lowest position. There were 15 houses, I think, in the 
locality at the time. The works were laid out by Mr. Richardson, an engineer 
of Dudley. Our first dividend was in 1841, at the rate of 5 per cent. upon our 
capital. We supplied the town from 1840 to 1845 without reducing the price. 
In 1845 we lowered it to 8s. In 1847 we greatly enlarged the works, in order 
to meet the requirements of the consumers. I do not know what our storeage 
capacity was at that time; but our gasholder was not a large one. We pur- 
chased additional land, and the next reduction was down to 6s. 8d. In 1836 
we came under the Joint-Stock Companies Act, but without limited liability. 
In 1857 Wrexham became an important place, and in that year we had a cor- 
poration, or Local Board of Health, established in the town. The company 
contracted to supply the public lights. In 1858 I resigned, and was appointed 
auditor of the company. The capital is £12,000, in 3000 shares of £4 each, and 
we have borrowed £3000. Our population in 1861 was 7562. It is an increas- 
ing town, and the centre of a large agricultural and mineral population. I 
have a good deal of house property iu the neighbourhood of the works, and 
have had no difficulty in finding tenants. The houses were built in 1846, and 
not one of them has been untenanted scarcely fora day. I have subsequently 
built some model dwelling-houses in proximity to the works. I am acquainted 
with the petitions against the bill. I have never heard from my tenants any 
complaints of the nature stated by the petitioners. The gentleman, I believe, 
who owned some property opposite to the works wished to sell it to the com- 
pany, but they declined, and he is a complainant. The works certainly have 
not had the effect of diminishing the value of the property in their neighbour- 
hood. I am vestry-clerk, and I have never heard that the works were a 
nuisance to churchgoers. The corporation ought to have a bill of their own. 
I was present at the two public meetings referred to. They were largely 
attended, and the majority of the persons were decidedly against the corpora~ 
tion scheme, and it was so announced by the chairman. I was at the meeting 
of the corporation when the memorial was presented. It was treated with 
contempt and laughter, and ordered to lie upon the table. It was signed by 
nearly 400 of the principal ratepayers of the town. After the November 
elections the corporation sch was abandoned. The four outgoing members 
of the corporation were not returned, but four other gentlemen were elected in 
their stead, and they were averse, of course, to the corporation scheme. The 
great majority of those who signed the second petition is composed of the 
poorest of the inhabitants, and not consumers of gas. We propose to extend 
the lighting area, including Wrexham, to a population of 16,862. 

Cross-exumined by Mr. Cierk: I reside at Hilbury. I have some land ona 
level with the works. The majority of the lots are sold. There may be 18 or 
20 unsold in the vicinity of the works. The scheme of the corporation included 
a general improvement bill for purchasing manorial rights, widening streets, 
rounding off corners, abolishing turnpike-gates, and other matters which would 
have entailed a great expenditure upon the ratepayers. In fact, there was 
great consternation amongst them at the increased rates. Two of the gentle- 
men, I believe, who were returned in November, are lukewarm -with respect to 
the company obtaining erence | powers. There was some difficulty 
experienced in erecting the tanks in 1840. The contractor got into the wet 
quicksand, but by means of puddling he succeeded in getting a good founda- 
tion. I have heard of some leakage of gas tar into the houses adjoining, but 
not that the ground is saturated with the tar. I do not believe thatitis. The 
water ina well within three yards of the gasholder was contaminated at one time, 
owing to a honeycombed Pipes but it was remedied, and since then the water has 
been pure and wholesome. There have not been constant complaints of leakage of 
tar from the tanks into the soil and wells of the neighbourhood. A little ammonia 
once got into the river, but that bas not occurred since. All the shares of the 
company are paid up. The first issue was 600 shares at £5 each, called the A 
shares. The B shares, numbering 600, at the same rate were issued at a bonus. 
Of these shares only £3 each was actually paid. There was a similar issue 
of C shares, which were all paid up. In 1867 the dividend was £9 10s.; in 1868, 
£10; and in 1869, £10. The company has borrowed to the extent of £3000 at 
5 per cent. In 1844 the B shares were created, and for that year we paid 
74 per cent., and a bonus amounting to £1200. In 1845 and 1847 we paid £10 
per cent., both upon the A and B shares. 

By the CommitrEe: The bonus was allowed to goin payment of calls to the 
extent of £2 per B share. 

Re-examined by Mr. Denison: The ground rises on both sides of the river. 
I eg sold about 40 lots of building land within a radius of 300 yards of the 
works, 

The CuarrMan: I wish you to be very particular in answering this question, 
because it appears to me that a great deal turns upon it. Were not there many 
subjects besides the gas bill which would be a matter of interest at the muni- 
cipal election? 

Witness : Upon this particular question the gas bill was the only matter; 
politics had nothing to do with it. 

Mr. CLerk: It was an improvement bill? 

Witness ; Yes; but in the improvement bill the gas was the bone of con- 
tention. 

The CommiTTEE: Was not the course which was pursued with regard to 
turning the £1200 you have —_— of into bonus, or letting it go to new shares, 
done with the object that the public might not see how high the dividends 
were, and so might not call for a reduced rate of gas charges? 

Witness: I do not think that that entered into the minds of the directors at 
the time. They said that as they were bound to increase their capital they 
would divide the money among the shareholders. 

The Committee: Of what size is the river at Wrexham? 

Witness ; It is a mere brook or gutter, and in some places buildings have 
been made quite across it. It does not supply the town with water. We have 
our supply from works in the country. 

Mr. W. Overton, examined by Mr. SartsBuRY. 

I am chairman of the Wrexham Gas Company, and have been mayor of th 
town. 1 confirm what Mr. Bury has said as to the origin of the works and 
their constant increase. We have always endeavoured to meet the require- 
ments of the town, and with that view we have purchased the land upon which 
the gasholders are placed. The small gasholder is now disused. We have @ 
new telescopic holder on the other side, which will hold 70,000 cubic feet 
I think the demand for gas has increased very rapidly during the last three 
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years. We-erected some retort-houses last year, There are eight beds, and five 
are ready for use. The local ee has approved of our plans which the 
corporation now petition against. We have contracted for another gasholder 
capable of holding 100,000 cubic feet, so that we shall have a storeage capacity 
of 170,000 cubic feet. There is a tanyard close to our works, The price 
charged by the old company was 12s.; then we lowered it to 10s.; then to 8s,; 
then to 6s..8d.; them to 4s. 10d.; and lastly to 4s. We have complaints occa- 
sionally as to the supply, but none of any moment. I do not think we want an 
extra night pressure. The tanneries are well supplied, and there the men work 
all night asarule. I was present at the public meeting referred to. At the 
first the ex-mayor was obliged to declare that the tone of the meeting was 
against him. I believe the feeling of the town was against the corporation 
scheme. The company have always desired in every way to meet the require~ 
ments of the town. ‘he places which we now propose to supply are populous 
ones, and are now entirely unsupplied. Our object in applying for increased 
capital is to extend our works, and to have sufficient money at our command to 
carry on the undertaking for years without having again to come to Par- 
liament. 

Cross-examined by Mr. CLerK: Our mains extend to the whole of the town. 
In one direction they extend to Coed-y-glyn, about half a mile out of the town. 
We have relaid mains from time to time at a considerable expense. I remember 
some proceedings being threatened by Mr. Eyton, not long ago, on account of 
the leakage of gas tar into his premises. We remedied the grievance, whatever 
it was. It is said that our works are on a quicksand. It isa wet sand. The 
whole bank is'on a wet sand; the bank extends for about a mile or two, and 
periodieally the water oozes through it. It was something partaking of the 
nature of gas water that found its way into Mr. Eyton’s premises, It was not 
gastar, because I think it is too thick. We have now moved the tar-well, 
which was near to his property. The contractor got into a little difficulty 
with the quicksand when erecting the original gasholder, but it was 
nothing of any consequence. There is not a constant complaint of the 
leakage of gas tar. Our old. tar-tank will be disused. Our new gas- 
tar tank will not be near the.old one, supposing that we give it up, but 
it is in the old gasholder-well, which is perfectly staunch. I do not 
believe that gas tar is running into the cellars of a great number of the honses 
adjoining our works. I never knew the piece of land we have purchased to be 
flooded by the river. It has been constantly used by a market-gardener. The 
gasholder. wi!] not be erected on the bank of sand, The existing gasholder is 
on the bank, but that is in a much lower situation by 20 or 30 feet. The 
holder is pretty staunch, however great the engineering difficulty may have 
been. Wrexham is in a coal-field. There are coal-fields within a mile, but it 
will be some time before they are opened. One existing coal-field, whence we 
obtain our supply, is four or five miles off. We have a good cannel at Ease- 
wood, 10 or 12 miles off. The Mold field is about the same distance. We may 





et cannel coal at Wrexham at 11s. 6d. per ton, but it is not the best. We | 


ave never been able to get any good cannel except from Wigan. We have 
used some of the coal within 10 or 12 miles of us lately, because the price has 
been lowered. It might be about 11s. 6d. per ton, and we might be able to 
produce 18-candle gas from it, but I cannot say. We consider this opportu- 
nity of obtaining cannel coals from the Coppa Colliery at Mold quite an 
accident. We have never before obtained it. Hitherto it has always been 
procured from Lancashire. There has been no deficiency in the supply. The 
local fight last November was not with respect to an improvement. bill, but 
was about gas. The feeling of the town is against an improvement bill, and in 
favour of our gas bill. There was some talk: of forming an independent com- 
pany when we reduced the price, at the instigation of our shareholders, from 
4s, 10d. to 4s. We did not reduce the price at the same time upon public 
lights, because the directors thought it was low enough at tle time. 

Re-examined by Mr. Satissury: When we buy coal, we buy it delivered at 
the works; it is carted direct to our works from the railway station. I believe 
the cannel coal alluded.to by Mr. Clerk is used for oii-making. Large oil- 
works have been shut up in the neighbourhood owing to the difficulty in 
getting coal, We have experienced great loss by the corporation sewering the 
town; our mains have been greatly damaged. 

By the Commirree: Our last reduction in price was about two years ago. 
The extension of our capital, I believe, is for the purpose of increasing our 
works from time to time, the relaying of mains, the extension of works to the 
outlying districts, and also obtaining such a sum as that we shall not have to 
come to Parliament again, at least for. many years to come, We think our 
retort-house will be sufficient for some years, as also our holding capacity. The 
works which we propose will not cause any nuisance, but will stop the com- 
plaints. The inhabitants get their water from wells, and I infer from that that 
the water is not affected by leakage from the gas-works. 

Mr. Bonnam-Carter: What is the area of the new district which you pro- 
pose to supply? 

Witness: I should think that. the farthest distance must be about five miles, 
and that is a very populous district, Some of the districts are as thickly popu- 
lated as the town atself; it is only the distance of getting to them. The 
population at present supplied with gas is about 8000, and we propose to supply 
about double that number, 

Mr. J, Bailey: Iam a shoemaker, of Wrexham, and have resided for eight 
years within 50 yards of the gasholder. The floor of the cellar of my house is 
on @ level with the bed of the river as it passes the works. I have never com- 
plained of any nuisance from the works. My children have not been afflicted 
with illness,, The rate of mortality, I think, is below the average in that 
locality. The water ina well near to the works was tainted five or six years 
ago, but since then I have used it for domestic purposes, and have found it to 
be good water.. I have never suffered any inconvenience from the works. I 
am satisfied with the quality of gas supplied at present. 

Cross-examined: I have water from the water-works company. No gas tar 
os gets into my cellar. I may smell the gas at times, but I do not object 

it. 


_Mr. Bradley, printer, publisher, and part proprietor of the Wrexham Adver- 
tser, said: Our premises are large, being formerly a music-hall. We use gas 
to some extent in our offices, and have had no reason to complain of the 
quality supplied. 

Cross-examined: When pressure was put upon the company, a reduction of 
price took place, and the. threatened opposition fell to the ground. I concur 
with what Mr. Bury has said with regard to the result of the public meetings 
and the election in November. Asa ratepayer I certainly shall object to pay 
for the corporation opposition to the bill. I remember the meeting called by 
the Wrexham Ratepayers Reform Association to consider the improvement bill. 
The bill was.a sort of move in order to get rid of the gas question, and to 
merge it, in fact, into a general scheme. 


Monpay, Marcn 14, 
Mr. W. Law,examined by Mr, SALispurRy. 

_Tam a civil engineer, and also a member of the Mining Engineers Institu- 
tion. Iam the managing proprietor of the Vron Colliery, near Wrexham. I 
know the district very. well, having resided there for 18 or 19 years. The coal 
raised in the Brymbo district. is chiefly used for steam purposes. There are three 
jrinoipel collieries—the “ Two Yards,” the “ Brassey,” and ‘the “ Main Coal.” 

he steam coal ‘is chiefly sent to Birkenhead for shipment. The surrounding 


towns we supply with good domestic coal. The top part of the “Brassey” coal is 


a kind of bastard cannel, and is used for gas purposes, It varies from 3 to 9 
inches in thickness. 

The CuarrMAn: Describe the distinctive qualities of cannel coal. 

Witness: Well, it contains more gas, and burns with a larger flame. The 

or people, when it was first sold to them, threw it aside, thinking it was 

lack shale and worthless. We supply some of the mixed article to the 
Ruthin Gas-Works, and send it thither by rail, the distance being from 40 to 50 
miles. The Wrexham Gas-Works are from four to five miles from us. It iv 
nearly as cheap to send our coal to Ruthin as to Wrexham. The. cost of cart 
ing coal to Wrexham is 3s, per ton, whilst we pay 3s. 4d. per ton to Ruthin 
We could send it by train to Wrexham station, but then there would be thc 
carting from the station to the works, and we consider it cheaper to car’ it th 
entire distance. The district is an increasing one, and there is the richest lead 
mines in the world in the vicinity. There is no gas in the Brymbo district, and 
I consider it. would be a great boon if the inhabitants coald have it there 
shortly. Mr, Fitzhagh has declined to let his land for mining purposes. A 
great portion of the land belongs to the miners, who have purchased it at a 
cheap rate from the Government, and have built their own houses upon it. 
The establishment of a gas company was proposed at Coedpoeth two years 
ago, but it was not carried out. There is a wish amongst the inhabitants to 
have gas there, and there would be no difficulty on the part of the Wrexham 
Company to give them what supply was necessary. The price proposed in the 
bill, namely 4s,, would be applicable to nearly the whole of Coedpoeth, and I 
should think it would be reasonable. I am a member of the corporation, and 
opposed to their bill. Was one of those who were elected in November last. 
I was returned at the head of the poll, and was one of the “ whites,” who beat 
the “reds,” I have not heard of a single memoria! being presented to the 
council since November, asking them to oppose the bill. The opposition has 
arisen entirely in the council chamber. i beve no interest whatever in the 
company. I remember the public meeting two years ago at the Wynnstay 
Arms Hotel, 

Cross-examined by Mr. CLerk: There were four white gentlemen pitched 
against four reds, I have not heard that two of the gentlemen who were elected 
are against this bill, One of them, I believe, was in favour of an opposition to 
the extent of £100. The ex-mayor, one of the whites, proposed that the cor- 
poration should withdraw the opposition if the company would reduce their 
price to, 4s.; but then the others said, “ Make it 3s. 6d., and we will not 
oppose.” The resolution was not carried, because the corporation were afraid 
of committing themselves in some way or other. The price we get for our cannel 
at the Ruthin works is 13s. A small seam of coal was formerly taken by the 
Wrexham Company, but recently we have not been able to raise it. The 
Ruthin Company are but small consumers. The general price of our coal 
—— at the pit’s mouth is 6s. 8d. per ton. There is a demand for our cannel 
at Wrexham, where we can supply any quantity. 

By the CommitTEE: We used to sell coal to'the Wrexham Company at a price 
of 13s,, but that was picked cannel, and mixed with best coal of any kind. 

Re-examiued_ by Mr. Satissury: There are private gas-works at Brymbo, 
belonging to the Brymbo Company. The proprietors are teetotallers, and in 
favour of the Permissive Bill, and they will not supply any public-house in the 
district with gas. The works are managed simply for their own use. Mr. Hugh 
Davis is 2 member of the local board, and takes a very active part in the gas 
question. At a meeting of the corporation on the 28th ult., Mr. Davis said 


| that he thought it would damage their cause if they were to accept lower terms 


than had been proposed. The ex-mayor said that ifthe company would agree to 


' increase the illuminating power,.and reduce the price to 4s., he would advise 


the corporation not to persist in their opposition. No objection whatever was 
raised as to site, 

By the CommiITTEE; We have very little cannel to sell now, and have not 
sold any to the Wrexham Gas Company for the last two or three years. The 


| Wall-and-Bench coal is considered the best for gas purposes. 








Mr. CLerk: We are not raising the question as to the price of coal around 
Wrexham, because we know what coal is actually used, and what it can be 
procured at, 

By the CommirTEE: I cannot tell the price of the Wall-and-Bench coal. 

By the CuaikMAn; Is cannel coal absolutely necessary for the manufacture 
of gas? 

Witness: 1 must decline to answer that question, not being a gas engi- 
neer. I cannot say whence the Wrexham Company procure their coal now, 
Good coal for household purposes can be bought at Wrexham for about 10s, 
aton. I cannot tell the price of cannel coal there. 

Mr. B, Bell, examined by Mr, SautisBury. 

I am secretary of the Brymbo Water Company, and reside at Broughton. I 
have heard what Mr. Low has said as to the wealth and population of the, 
district, and I confirm him in every particular. The population of Broughton 
is nearly 4000; and Gwarsyllt numbers from 1200 to 1500. The chief population 
lies in the Moss Valley. The most dense population is by the Westminster 
Collieries. We have shops and public-houses at Broughton, but they are not 
supplied with gas at present. I think if the Wrexham Company supplied the 
district it would be to the public advantage. The Brymbo Company are 
supplying them with water, and we expect to get a fair return for our outlay. 
The Brymbo Gas-Works are private ones. There are railways runoing through 
the valleys to the various works, and a great number of crossiag-places where 
oil is used, and not gas. 

Cross-examined by Mr. CLERK: 
Broughton. 


t is about two miles from Wrexham to 


Mr. 7. Quill, examined by Mr. SauisBury. 


Iam a civil engineer of London, and for some time resided at Wrexham. I 
was the contractor for the Wrexham Water-Works in 1867. I have seen the 
works of the gas company. I was sent for to see a cellar at the works, I found 
that it was flooded periodically by springs, and on the top of the water some 
gas tar was floating. I recommended the construction of a drain to the main 
sewer, and I believe it was carried ont. The tar-tank was relined with brick 
and cement, and faced with cement, and I think it impossible that tar could; 
escape again. Everything was done by the company to remedy the leakage, [ 
know the level of the gas-works. They are almost at the lowest site in the town, 
I should say there was no danger to be apprehended if the proposed site is 
adopted. There is nothing to be apprehended in the way of accident or other- 
wise. ‘There was no indication when I was there of the works falling from 
being built with an insecure foundation. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Wessrer: The last time I saw the works was about, 
two years ago. I have made no examination of the locality si:.ce then, with 
reference to the escape of gas products into the soil. The curve of the gasholder 
is about 18 feet above the river bed, and 8 or 10 feet above the floor of the 
retort-house. The soil of the works, generally speaking, is sandy. If any of the 
products got into the soil, of course, they would percolate through it. I know 
nothing about the increase of the capital from £12,000 to £50,000. 

Mr. Wexrster: There is no doubt that the tar which you found in the cellar 
came from the works? 

Witness : None whatever. 

Mr. SauisBuRy: We will save you further trouble on that point. We have 
already admitted that tar did escape on one occasion from the tank. 

Mr. 7, Walker, examined by Mr. SALISBURY. 

Iam secretary to the Wrexham Gas and Coke Company, and am perfectly 
acquainted with their accounts. Our capital is £12,000, and we have borrowed 
£8000, and all has been expended in the construction of the works. We have 
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used the Wall-and-Bench coal principally, and some cannel from the Leeswood 
Company. We manufactured about 18,003,000 feet of gas in the year ending 
July, 1869, with a leakage of 159 per cent. only. Our gross profits for that year 
were £1145 0s. 6d., and out of that we paid a dividend of 10 per cent., leaving a 
surplus of £96 11s. 8d. I collect the accounts of the company. We have 
560 consumers. We do not bind them down to any particular meter. They 
may take either wet or dry meters, and hire or purchase them at their pleasure. 
The price we charged for public lamps in 1866 was £3 9s. 6d. for each lamp, 
baring every night throughout the year. They are lighted at sunset and 
extinguished at sunrise. The price included lighting and extinguishing, but 
not cleansing. I remember something being said about the price being too 
high, but we considered it was reasonable, and it was not reduced. In 1869, on 
the termination of the contract, the local board asked for a reduction, but the 
directors declined to accede to the application. Ata meeting of the share- 
holders a reduction was recommended, and the directors then consented to the 
price being lowered to £3 per lamp, with the same service. The contract price 
of our Wall-and-Bench coal is 9s, 7d. per ton delivered at the works. We con- 
sider it to be the best coal in the district for gas purposes. Our cannel from 
the Leeswood pits costs us, with the cartage, 12s. 3d. per ton. For the Wigan 
cannel which we used in 1868 we paid £1 4s. 1d. per ton. I have seen the 
om of the corporation, which alleges that our shareholders are strangers. 
n answer to that I must say that we have 73 shareholders altogether, holding 
2400 shares; 47 of them are residents, holding 1520 shares; 37 are ratepayers 
in the borough, and some of them are amongst our largest consumers. Thirty- 
four of them consumed 1,192,000 cubic feet of gas last year, or about 1-16th of our 
entire make. I have seen the petition of the occupiers against the bill. It 
contains 198 signatures, but only 59 of those persons are consumers of gas. 
Most of the petitioners are poor men living in small houses, and not using gas. 
I presume they are parties who oppose the bill. 


Cross-examined by Mr. CLERK: The last published account of our company’s 
financial position was dated Sept. 24, 1869, and it brings down the accounts to 
July. The money borrowed is there put down as £1950, but we have borrowed 
£1050 since, and it has been expended on a new retort-house and extension of 
works. The retort-house is paid for. The nests are erected, but the benches 
are not putin, The retort-house cost us £1830. It is in contemplation to 
erect an additional gasholder. I have prepared a statement with regard to the 
dividends paid by the company. In 1869 we paid 10 per cent., and £92 was 
carried over. I cannot say that in 1868 there was sufficient to pay a dividend 
of 12 per cent. upon the capital. The share capital was then £10,200 paid up, 
and the net profits £1513 15s. 8d. £600 was paid in dividends in the middle of 
that year, being at the rate of 5 per cent. We might have paid something ad- 
ditional to the 10 per cent. if there had been no reserve. In the year ending 
July, 1867, our share capital was the same, and we paid 93 percent. and carried 
£2000 to a contingent-fund account. Looking to the receipts and expendi- 
ture in 1868, 1 should say there was not sufficient to pay 14 per cent. in that 
year. There might have been sufficient to pay over 13 per cent. In 1866 we 
created the 600 new A, B, and C shares at £5 each, and in that year there was 
a bonus of 13s, 4d. recommended in addition to a dividend of 84 per cent., but 
I do not think the bonus was paid in cash. It was allowed in the £2 per share 
not paid. In 1869 the quantity of coal carbonized was 2222 tons, the whole 
being Wall-and-Bench coal, and the quantity of Wigan cannel used during the 
same yr was about 28} tons. We now use about 10 per cent. of Leeswood 
cannel at a price of 12s. 3d. perton. We have an annual contract with the 
Leeswood Company to supply us with what we require. At the present time 
we do not manufacture any of our residual products. I have had no experi- 
ence in the manufacture of ammoniacal liquor. We do fitters work, but do not 
make our own fittings. None of our shareholders are manufacturers of such 
things. We take power in the bill to manufacture fittings ourselves. At pre- 
sent we purchase them from Birmingham or Wolverhampton. The petitioners 
mostly are a poor class living in the proximity of the works. Mr. Walker, a 
brewer, is a large consumer, as also Mr. Murlis, the landlord of the Wynnstay 
Hotel. I have heard nothing of a petition from the ratepayers with 800 sig- 
natures. I caunot say whether Messrs. Jones and Rock are petitioners against 
a. Ithink the public lamps are burnt on an average of 10 hours per 
night. 

e-examined by Mr. Satispury: From the commencement of the company 
down to 1869 our dividend was £7 1s.4d. on an average, and a bonus of 13s. 4d. 
We had no agreement as to what we should pay. We could have paid 20 per 
cent. if we had earned it. By our bill we propose to pay 10 per cent. dividend 
on a portion of our capital, and 7 per cent. on the rest. The eourts in which 
most of the petitioners live are crowded with inhabitants. Mr. Murlis petitions 
in respect to a stable within 300 yards of the works, and not his hotel, Mr. 
Walker’s brewery has been erected within five or six years, and that is within 
the 300 yards. He came there long after our works were built, and now he 
complains of the nuisance. 

By the CommitrseE: ‘lhe cost in pence of manufacture and distribution per 
1000 feet is 23°621, less 3-910 for products, leaving the net cost 19°711, and 
that includes maintenance and repairs. We are charging 4s. to private con- 
sumers at the present time. 


Mr. J. Rowe, examined by Mr. SALispuRY. 


I was formerly secretary to the gas company, and since 1866 I have been 
their engineer, as also engineer to other works in the neighbourhood. I am 
po cg ca works at Wrexham. The new retort-house is built according 
to my plan. We have room for eight beds of service, with seven retorts each. 
During the past winter we have used 42 retorts. The old house is out of 
use, and is being taken down. We intend to devote the space to the storeage 
of coal. We can make 224,000 feet in 12 hours. We have extended our mains 
somewhat beyond the limit of the borough. We now go to Stanstay. During 
the past three months I bave tested the gas at my own office, a distance of 
more than 300 yards, and found that it was equal to 16:7 sperm candles, and 
free from sulphuretted hydrogen. I have tested the coal of the neighbourhood, 
and believe that there is nove but the Wall-and-Bench fit for the purpose. 
From that kind of coal we get about 8000 feet per ton, and with not much 
sulphur. The coke is good and saleable. The average price of coal delivered at 
the works is 9s. 7d. I have made provision for storing the tar and ammonia 
at the works. We have part of an old tank that will store 43 days make. Site 
No. 1 consists of 1819 square yards, and No. 2 of 8402 square yards. ‘There isa 
distance of 20 or 30 yards between the two. The works are well situated for 
the supply of gas, and certainly are in the best position in the district. To site 
No, 2 there will te three approaches. A portion of No. 1 is mere meadow land, 
with scarcely any fali at all. The main sewer of the town runs close by the 
works, and our gasholder will be 4 feet 4 inches below that. The outlet of the 
sewer from our works is at a distance of between 500 and 600 yards. It is not 
likely that nice houses would be built near to the outfall I have heard of a 
farmer’s scheme with respect to irrigation. Asa resident of the borough, I 
have never found any nuisance from the works. As a gas engineer, I like the 
smell of gas very well indeed, and anything in preference to the smell of sour 
grains. The company have lowered their price continuously as the consump- 
tion has increased. The sewage works of the corporation caused great damage 
to our mains. Many of them were broken, and the gas escaped, and there was 
a smell inthe town. It was a loss to us, certainly, and we were found fault 
with besides. 1 have never heard of any systematic complaints since [ have 
been manager of the works. It looks healthy, I think, when people grumble, 
I believe we can supply the outlying districts with profit. 

Cross-examined by Mr. WesstTEr: There has been grumbling about the works, 





but nothing of a ial character. The com: ts have generally turned out 
to be local ones. I should say that the foundation walls of the old tank are 
sound. The bricks are decaying certainly, and the cement is off at parts; 
but the tank is water-tight, and has been so for years. The holder was de- 
cayed. We abandoned it because it was too small. I have known the works 
since 1856, when I was a boy. I have not been dictated to by anybody. The 
3000 yards of land which I said was meadow is, in fact, almost C d. I 
found it oscillating on one occasion. There is a retaining wall, and the foun- 
dations of that Ican say are all right. I have not ascertained the depth of the 
bog. We shall go below anything that may be spungy when we erect our new 
holder. We shall go to the depth of 19 feet at least. There is a well near to 
the present holder, and the water is pure, and not now affected by anything 
from the bog land. When the excavations are made we shall have to pay great 
care to the timbering. It will be no engineering triumph, but simply plain 
sailing, when the timber precautions are taken. Mr. Walker's brewery is on 
the other side of the river, and just outside the gas-works, There was difficulty 
in sinking a well there, and it might have arisen from the quicksand. I know 
that Mr. Walker had to rebuild his neighbour’s wall. I cannot tell where the 
bottom of the quicksand is, and the “ pots” of it that we have may communi- 
cate with a large quantity at a distance. There has been some casual talk as 
to whether the site selected for the new works is a proper one. I have heard 
that the site of the slaughter-houses is thought to bea goodone. The slaughter- 
house speculation, as undertaken by the corporation, turned out to be a 
wretched one. I have no doubt that “pots” of quicksand extend to the site of 
the slanghter-houses. The speculation was a wretched one, owing to bad man- 
agement. No other site has been mentioned to my knowledge. I have heard 
recently of leakage of tar into the cellars of the Bridge House Hotel Company 
near to the proposed site. I have been there myself, and I found a small quan- 
tity of water which was slightly tainted with ammonia. Mr. Hughes was not 
with me. I never had the pleasure of his acquaintance before now. The ave- 
rage illuminating power—namely, 16°7 candles—was the result of 70 observa- 
tions made almost daily during three months, I am not aware how much 
cannel they were using at the time, but I have heard that it was about 10 per 
cent. The highest illuminating —= during that time was 18°30, and the 
lowest 15°2. Cannel is used for the purpose of giving high illuminating power. 
The best cannel is the Boghead, the illuminating power of which is about 32. 
The illuminating power of Scotch cannel S ponncen is from 30 to 32, I never 
heard of 40-candle gas from cannel coal. I cannot speak of any works from 
which gas is supplied as made from pure cannel. The illuminating power of 
cannel varies as much as that of other coal. That to be gained from the Wall- 
and-Bench ccal is about 14 candles; the remainder at our works is made up by 
the use of cannel. I have heard complaints as to the quality of our gas, but 


they have been very few indeed. The adoption of a little cannel would soon 
raise it another, candle, and thus we could silence the gramblings of the 


ple. 
gee by Mr. Satissury: We did not get into the bog when our 
works were erected. 

Mr. SatisBurY: Then I shall leave my learned friend to get out of it now. 

The Cuarrman: What is the amount of capital you will require to complete 
your works? : 

Witness : I cannot say ; that is a matter which has been left entirely to Mr. 
Hawksley. 

The CuarrMAn: Whois Mr. Hawksley ? 

Witness: He is an engineer, my lord. 

The CuairMAN: What sort of an engineer? 

Witness : A very eminent one. 

The CuarrMan: Is he in partnership with you, then? 

Witness: No, my lord; I only wish he was. 

Mr. Wesster: I may inform your lordship that Mr. Hawksley is the highest 
authority we have on gas matters, He is the most eminent gas engineer, and 
next to him I suppose is Mr. Hughes, who appears on our side. 

Mr. Hall, examined by Mr. Savispurr. 

Iam a gas engineer of Liverpool. I inspected the Wrexham works on the 
5th of March, just after Mr. Hughes had been there. I believe he got in with- 
out the permission of the company. The works are well arranged in every 
respect, and the storeage is sufficiently large. I should not consider that the 
extension of the works would create any nuisance. There is nothing objec- 
tionable in the site of the new gasholder. It lies very low, and is well situated 
for supplying the town. I have not tested the illuminating power of the 
Wrexham gas, but I thought from my experience it was about 17 candles. It 
is very good gas indeed, at the price, for a small town like Wrexham. I know 
Shrewsbury very well. Itisa place three times as large as Wrexham. In 
their Act the price is stated to be 6s. within the borough, and outside it 7s. 
per 1000 feet, whilst their illuminating power is only equal to 12 sperm candles 
of six tothe pound, The Wrexham Company propose to give 14-candle gas at a 
price of 4s. 6d. At Chester, which is @ little bit larger than Shrewsbury, the 
price is stipulated at 4s. 6d. within, and 5s, beyond the limits of the borough, 
the quality of the gas — equal to 15 sperm candles. The Wrexham price, I 
should say, is very low indeed, taking into consideration the price charged in 
other Welsh towns. At Abergele it is 6s. 8d.; Carnarvon, 6s.; Bangor, 5s. 6d; 
Conway, 7s.; Flint, 6s. 8d., less a per centage; Llandudno, 7s, 6d.; Mold, 5s., 
less 5 per cent.; and Rhyl, 5s. to 5s, 10d. per 1000 feet. At Liverpool it is from 
3s. 3d. to 3s. 6d., but that is not to be compared with Wrexham. Asa general 
rule, the prices charged by gas companies have gone down and the illuminating 
power up. Cannel gas is always charged higher than any other. The manu- 
facture of residual products is a material element in the profits of a company. 
I have no idea what quantity of cannel was being used at Wrexham on the 5th 
inst. when I was there. : 

Re-examined by Mr. Dentson: The works were then in very good condition 
indeed. I cannot say whether there is any great demand for residual products 
in that borough. The Mold cannel, I believe, produces very bad coke. 


Turspay, Marcn 16. 
Thomas Hawksley, Esq., examined by Mr, SALisBury. 

I have had many years experience in connexion with gas and water works. 
I was called in by the Wrexham Company in the autumn of last year in order 
to advise them as to what was necessary and proper with regard to the con- 
struction of their company on a parliamentary basis, with regard to the 
amount of capital which it would be proper for them to apply for, and with 
regard to the extent of the district which they should include for future supply. 
I recommended the district now before the committee as being well adapted for 
the purposes of supply. It is a district which could obtain its supply cheaper 
and better from a central company like the Wrexham than from any insignifi- 
cant little works being established in their particular locality. The works 
within the proposed extensions will be well adapted for the supply of the Cis- 
trict. The situation is very good for the purpose; the level is also good, and 
the facilities are unobjectionable. It is not a question of whether gas-works 
should be now established there, but there they are, and have been for many 

ears. 

By the Commrrree: There are other advantages not to be overlooked, such 
as the facilities they afford for obtaining coal at a cheap rate, and for selling 
their coke. It is very important in many cases that the coke should be sold on 
the spot. It brings a better price, and in that respect it contributes to the 
economy of manufacture if it can be sold in the immediate neighbourhood. 
Where coke has to be sent off by railway a considerable distance tho loss upon 
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it is enormous. For instance, in one works with which I am connected we can 
get 13s. on the spot, but there not being an adequate demand we are obliged to 
sell as low as 78. at adistance. We can sell at no better price at a distance than 
we can at home, and we have to pay the railway carriage, which comes to quite 
as much as 6s. per ton. The works are placed at the very bottom of the town, 
at the lower end of the brook. They could be in no lower place, unless they 
made works in a coal-pit. The site of the pro works and of the 
new land they have acquired are practically one site. There is but a road 
between them. Their manufacturing works are on one side of the road, 
and the gasholders are on the other. The population of the town is 
about 9000, I suppose. The town and the adjoining districts, in 1861, 
contained about 16,700 people, and from 1841 to 1851 the increase had 
been exactly 25 per cent. From 1851 to 1861 it had been another 25 
per cent., accumulating on the first 25 per cent.; and there can be no reason, 
looking to the neighbourhood, that the population must have increased quite 
as fast between 1861 and the present time as it did in those two previous 
periods, because there has been a development of the mineral field, an 
increase of railway communication, and soon. If you take 25 per cent. upon 
the 16,700, it brings you as nearly as possible to 21,000, which I take to be 
about the population at the present time. I do not, of course, recommend an 
extension of works applicable to the present population. We never scarcely, in 
cases of this kind, calculate upon a less period than 20 years, and formerly we 
took more. It used to bea practice in Parliament to take about 30 years as 
the period upon which to calculate in providing the means of establishing and 
increasing works from time to time—that is,in land and capital, and so on. 
With regard to the gas-works, in the majority of cases in towns which are 
increasing with normal ny the increase is, as nearly as possible, 8 per 
cent. per annum—not in population, but in consumption. That is partly due 
to the increase of population and ‘wpe d to the increase per house supplied, and 
the remainder to the increase in the number of houses supplied. For instance, 
@ gas company may have at one time a third or a fourth of the houses sup- 
plied. Then it goes on increasing the number until it comes to one-half, or 
pumas three-fifths finally. That is in addition to the greater increase per 
ouse, and in addition to the greater number of houses which are built in the 
neighbourhood. The result of the whole is that the increase in the consump- 
tion of gas is about 8 per cent. per annum. In other words, the consumption 
doubles itself in nine years, and that we find to be the case in so many 
instances, that, with to an active and increasing town, we take that to 
be an established rule. We calculate the increase of consumption at about 
8 per cent. per annum, and the capital increases in about the same ratio, be- 
cause every cubic foot of gas manufactured requires an outlay in apparatus and 
works, and magnitude of pipes and length of pipes, and so on, proportionate to 
itself. The present fair capability of the works is quite 200,000 cubic feet in 
24 hours, and that is after making allowance for retorts out of action, and 
so on. That would not be sufficient for a population of more than from 
15,000 to 16,000. The consumption may be very fairly taken, after it has 
been a little developed, at 12 cubic feet per head, and if you divide 200,000 
by 12, which it will be in a short time, you may take that to be —— 
enough for 16,000 people, and a little over—16,500 or 16,600 for the pre- 
sent population. The gas is good and very pure at Wrexham. The illu- 
minating power was between 14 and 16 candles. Of course, it will vary in some 
degree from day to day, according to the congeuaee at which the gas happens 
for the day to be distilled, and according to the quality of coal used. You can- 
not have an exact, precise, and uniform illuminating gn, particularly in 
small works. The price is very moderate. It is only 4s, per 1000 cubic feet 
4s. 6d. is the maximum in the bill during the period until the company will 
have again to apply to Parliament, which, it may be hoped, will not Be within 
about 20 years, on account of the great expense of these applications, which 
are always contested. It is necessary to allow a margin above the present 
price. The cost of coal may be increased, andsoon. But there is another limit 
imposed by the Gas-Works Clauses Act. It provides very efficiently for re- 
ducing the price of zas from time to time whenever the company’s profits 
ex the limit imposed by the bill, which would be in this case practically 
7 per cent., because of the larger amount of capital. The original capital would 
be, of course, at 10 per cent., but the future capital at 7 percent. It would only be 
6 per cent. on preference, but then I do not adviseissuing preference shares if itcan 
be avoided, because preference shares amount to an incumbrance upon the pro- 
perty of the ae, and it is not a desirable thing, because that leaves the pro- 
perty to the shareholders to be subjected to all possible contingencies which may 
ppen. It is a very injudicious my 4 to encumber an undertaking. The Gas 
Clauses Act provides for a reduction in the price of gas when the dividend is 
over the amount prescribed by the bill, and that operates most efficiently. In 
fact, it is the great cause of the gradual reduction of the price of gas all over Eng- 
land. The Gas Clauses Act is now uniformly incorporated in all gas Acts. ft 
is an Act that is well known. Everybody knows about the provision in regard 
to the reduction of dividends. The = pepper are constantly discussing it, 
especially the technical periodicals. e maximum price, of course, is not to 
phar ae except in case of necessity. On the other hand, supposing that the 
price of gas can be diminished not only below the maximum price, but below 
the price for the time being charged, the Gas-Works Clauses Act then comes 
into operation, and compels the company to reduce. So there is a double pro- 
vision. There is a provision that you shall not, under any circumstances, go 
above this maximum price, and there is a provision that you shall, under all 
circumstances, go down to the maximum price. If complaint is made to a 
justice, he is bound to inquire. The way in which it is done is this: Any two 
gas —, and of course public authorities are reckoned amongst them, 
can apply to the Court of Quarter Sessions for the appointment of an account- 
ant. Then the court makes the appointment, and the accountant reports to 
them, and such order is made with regard to the reduction as it sees fit. I 
am bound to tell the committee that the Gas-Works Clauses Consolidation Act 
does not very often come into operation notwithstanding, because gas com- 
panies are so much afraid of it that they take care to make a timely reduction 
in order to prevent it, the reason being owing to a defect in the Act. There is 
no provision for increasing the price again, should necessity require it; therefore 
gas companies are constantly endeavouring to avoid coming under the operation 
of the clause. If the recorder or the chairman of quarter sessions in the 
county committed an error, and ordered too large a reduction, and brought 
the price too low, there is no remedy. Nothing but an Act of Parlia- 
ment can set it right. Therefore companies take care, as far as 


possible, not to come within the provisions of that Act, and that 


makes it much more stringent upon them than it otherwise would 
be, and it compels those uctions which the committee have seen are 
constantly taking place all over the kingdom. In consequence of that mistake, 
the public have more than ample protection, When they have gone so far, 
they cannot go back. The company propose to give an illuminating power 
equal to 14 candles, and that practically means 16, because they are compelled 
to make their gas at least two candles above its standard, in order to be quite 
sure of not rg | found wrong when an application for penalties may be made, 
and it has the effect of requiring that the gas shall be made of about 16-candle 
quality in order that the company may be safe; this is so practically through- 
out the country. The Wrexham Bill is not formed upon any model bill; we 
have no model bill now. Formerly there was, and it was a very good thing. 
Now there is a practice which is equivalent in some respects to a model bill, 
I have taken everything into account in the 4s. 6d. The prime cost of the 

at the consumer’s meter I estimate at 2s. 64d. el 1000 feet, and that is the 
proper place of sale. The gas-works is not the place of sale; it ought to be the 





consumer's meter. The cost price at the gas-works would be less by the larger 
quantity which is sent out from the gas-works. A considerable quantity of 
Re leaks now in the course of the gas amy pe from the works to the town. 

he company lose that, and then they have to make provision for the price at 
the consumer's meter. The normal cost of gas distributed may be taken for 
general purposes at 2s. 6d. per 1000 feet all over England, and it varies scarcely 
more than 2d. or 3d. on each side of 2s. 6d., so that when one of the witnesses the 
other day talked of 1s, 94d., I knew at once there was some mistake; he used a 
wrong divisor. I found that at Wrexham the net cost of gas-making was 
£1863, after deducting all receipts for coke and meter-rent, and for all waste 
products, and for rent of houses—everything the company received. Thatcost had 
to be distributed over 14,690,000 feet of gas accounted for and paid for, so that 
the calculation became exceedingly simple. The sum which the company ask 
for as their capital is on my recommendation, and that proceeded from a 
great deal of experience as to the amount of money which is necessary to keep 
& ‘gas company going for a reasonable number of years. They can call up 
any capital they please, because there is no limit upon the company, such as 
there is under the Joint-Stock ae Act, excepting by their deed. They 
must hold meetings, of course. There is £12,000 of share capital raised and 
spent, but in estimating the capital to be required, we take into account the 
total amount which is expended at any particular period. About £15,000 
have been expended. The £50,000 which we ask for includes the £12,000, 
consequently the increase asked for is £38,000. 

By the Commitree: Was there not something about £3000 in addition to the 
£12,000 for borrowing powers? Is that included in the £50,000? 

Witness: No; I was going to make use of the £3000 for the purposes of the 
general calculation. Supposing the present invested capital to be £15,000, 
then at the end of every nine or ten years the then existing capital will be 
doubled. The now existing capital will be doubled at the end of the first 
period, and doubled again at the end of the second. This is according to my 
experience. There is a continual increase in towns of this description, especially 
after they are placed under parliamentary regulations, of about 8 per cent. per 
annum, taking one year with another, in the quantity consumed. That brings 
us to a duplication in the course of nine years, and that is exactly again ac- 
cording to actual experience. But supposing we take this case, for the sake of 
round numbers, say at ten years, then the capital would become £30,000 at 
the end of the first ten years, and it would become £60,000 at the end of the 
second ten years—i.e., at the end of 20 years. Then we have here a share 
capital of £50,000 and a borrowing power of £12,000. Adding the £3000 
already borrowed to that, makes it £15,000; so that the whole available power 
of the company would be £65,000, and that I estimate would last them 20 years, 
leaving with them a little money at the last. It is not to the interest of the pnblic 
that companies should be sinking large sums of money year after year in get- 
ting bills. The cost of late years is greatly augmented, and has become a very 
great per centage upon the capital, and therefore upon the cost of the gas sup- 
plied by thecompany. I have known within the last two — a case (Derby) 
where a company only applied for an addition of £40,000, and the cost of 
getting that was between £7000 and £8000 to the Bg and between £2000 
and £3000 to their opponents, who were a public body. The consequence is 
that the whole of the interest upon that sum, amounting to 20 per cent. 
upon their capital, has to be borne in perpetuity by the public. I have known 
a great many similar instances, and it is an increasing evil, I am afraid. 
Lord Redesdale has a great objection to small capitals being applied for, 
because he says the House is burdened with frequent applications. He has, in 
some cases, actually increased the amount of capital which a company has 
applied for. No objection was made by his lordship to the £50,000 in this 
case. It is a very fine thing, of course, for engineers, and lawyers, and counsel, 
and people of that kind, that we should have small capitals granted to us, but 
as far as the public are concerned it is about the worst possible thing that 
could occur. The gentleman at Wrexham was very wise in his generation 
when he said that the opposition to the bill should go to the extent of £100, and 
no more, That would give him about two hours pleasure for the first day. 
These ——— when they are opposed, generally cost about a guinea a 
minute while they are before the committee. The great case of the metro- 
politan water cost two guineas a minute, extending over several months, and 
the expense of that inquiry before the committee of the House of Commons 
was £80,000. Those expenses are frightful. I would say to Parliament, “ Give 
us a sufficient amount of capital, and the public the operation of the Gas-Works 
Clauses Act, and then both parties ought to be content.” In the sum named I 
have provided for the extension to the outlying districts, which I consider to 
be all of one community. Gas knows nothing about the artificial boundaries 
assigned, generally for political purposes, to municipalities. I think that 
£50,000 is the right amount. In the case of Bolton, Parliament quadrupled the 
amount of capital, and everything has gone on well since. The price of gas has 
been gradually reduced, and is now rien low. In 1842, in the town of 
Nottingham, the gas company had a capital of only £40,000. Now it is 
increased to £400,000. The duplication in Liverpool has gone on rather 
faster than once in nine years. At Nottingham the price has been reduced 
from 8s to 3s., and the gas is carried to all the adjacent villages, as much as 
eight miles off, and with success. We care nothing about the artificial 
boundary of the borough. We consider that the people are entitled to the con- 
venience. I have seen the bog at Wrexham which has been alluded to. I 
advised the company to purchase that particular piece of land. There is some 

on the surface, but beneath the surface, and at no very great depth, there 
is a good sound soil. It is on the Permean formation, and affords an excellent 
foundation. There is no difficulty whatever as to that. We care nothing more 
about a bit of bog than we care about a parochial boundary. Besides, it only 
= ~ a little bit at the lower end, near to the brook. There is no objection 
to the site. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Wessrer: I treat with equal indifference a piece of 
bog and a hial boundary. I am of opinion that companies should have 
the control rather than corporations. As an engineer I am about equally 
engaged by both—perhaps a little more by corporations than by companies; 
but as regards the value of each, especially where the article is 8 manufactured 
article, 1 am more in favour of companies. Companies deal better with the 
public than corporations do. All my knowledge has been gained by expe- 
rience, and it is not a knowledge which has come to me as the apostle of any- 
body. Corporations are changeable bodies, and are always guided by reason or 
experience. I do not know the area of the district which it is proposed to 
supply. The villages stand generally on turnpike roads, and you have only to 
lay a pipe along them. The whole plant of a gas company, even in a large 
town, does not amount to more than £450 or £500 mile. The furtbest point 
which the Wrexham Company propose to supply is about three miles from 
their works. I have not made any borings into the bog. It was not neces- 
sary; the condition of things is so very obvious, I did not go into the cellars 
alluded to to examine as to leakage. I advised the company, if there were any, 
to cure it, and say nothing about it. At Nottingham, the district lighted is 
13 miles in length, and the capital is nearly tenfold what it was since 1842. 
The first extension of it was increasing it from £16,000 to £42,000, then to 
£80,000, which proved to be wholly insufficient. Then it was increased to 
£200,000, and next to £490,000. Our actual consumption there on a winter's 
day is 16 feet per head of the population. 1 only estimate Wrexham at 12 feet. 
I think the prise at Derby is higher than 2s.1ild. At Plymouth it is 2s. 9d., 
and there the coal costs about 18s. With regard to Plymouth, however, there 
is a very important explanation to be given. There were two companies there 
originally. One company drove the other out, aud got their works for very 
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little, and, in consequence of that and some other circumstances, such as the 
nm of profits to the purposes of capital (which is not allowed by 

arliament), they have got so small an amount of capital that they require a 
very smal] amount of dividend. Therefore, what the town was robbed of at 
one period, they are getting back now in the shape of reduction of price. There 
is no mystery about Plymouth. It is a case of restitution after all. Robbery 
at one time and restitution at the present time; only the person robbed does 
not get the article restored. It is another set of people who get it restored. 
This company has no right, as it at present stands, to break up the streets. 
That is one reason why companies are compelled to come to Parliament, and it 
is @ very proper reason. I do not know what would happen if marauding com- 
panies were allowed to introduce themselves anywhere, and make use of the 
public highways, and break up the streets at their own will and pleasure. I 
do not think the corporation have any control over their streets, excepting the 
same which any other subject of the Crown may have. I, going to Wrexham, 
and finding a company had opened a hole in any street in Wrexham, could 
indict the company. It is the right of Her Majesty's liege subjects not to 
have the surface of the street disturbed except by the operation of the law. 
The question of illuminating power depends, up to a certain limit, upon the 
place where the gas is tested. There is no particular distance. At the dis- 
tance of about half a mile, in ordinary circumstances, the volatile oils are cast 
down from the gas which holds them in solution, and they appear as naphtha 
or as gas oil in the syphons. These contribute very largely to the illuminating 
power, but they cannot be conveyed a great distance, because they are not per- 
manent gas. Everything which is of the nature of a permanent gas can be 
conveyed a great distance. After those oils are thrown down the gas can 
travel a long way without any further material deterioration. I do not mean 
that they are all thrown down exactly within that distance, but the major part 
of them are. It is very well to have the testing-place at something like half a 
mile from the works. If it was tested at the works it would probably adda 
candle, but it might be inconvenient to operate there. If Parliament said it 
should be tested somewhere else, then probably they would deduct a candle. In 
London the testing takes place at 1000 yards fromthe works. But what is good 
for the metropolis is not good for small works in the provinces. You cannot have 
the staff of officers paid an independent salary for the purpose of making those 
investigations which you can have in London. To have a testing apparatus 
kept at the town-hall sounds all very nice. The officer of the corporation is 
under the control of the corporation; his sympathies are with them, and per- 
haps he does not see quite with the same eyes with which the officers of the 
gas companies would see. At all events the examination is made behind the 
back of the company, who cannot attend to see that it is properly performed, 
and therefore they have no defence. If this servant of the corporation said, 
“Well, your gas ought to be 14 candles; I make it only 133,” and he 
reports that, then the penalty is leviable. But if the company were there, 
they might say, “ Oh, no; it was not 133, it was 14},” and they would have a 
defence, and the justices could hear both sides, and determine whether the 
company were really in fault or not. Such a mode of doing business as that is 
indefensible on principle. It ought not to be done to a company which em- 
barks its capital in a public undertaking for the public good, There is another 
material evil which results from this mode of doing the business—they can lie 
in wait for the company. If the gas is tested at the works, the power should 
be 15, and at the town-hall 14, provided proper provisions are made for the 
company being present at the testing; but if proper provisions are not to be 
made, then, of course, a lower standard ought to be taken. The company, un- 
doubtedly, onght to have notice when the testing is going to take place. There 
are 56 retorts at the works. Each retort will make more than 4000 feet in 
the 24 hours; but all the retorts cannot be employed, because occasionally they 
break down, and consequently I calculate upon 50 out of the 56 retorts being 
in use, making 4000 cubic feet a day each. Those are large retorts. 

Re-examined by Mr. Satispury: I never, as I have said, saw anything the 
matter with the bog land. Of course in many places, especially places that 
are adapted for gas-works, there is more or less bog, because we are obliged to 

‘© to a low point for gas-works, and that low point has generally, in past ages, 

m flooded or been very wet, and there the mosses have grown which form 
this coating of peat. It is a very common incident. A company cannot have 
too much capital. There is no reason why there should be any clause in the 
bill with regard to capital at all. The way in which the introduction of the 
clauses regulating capital came about was because it was a question of the 
fees to be paid to the Houses of Parliament. A company can, under the 
Limited Liability Act, make its capital from time to time exactly what it likes, 
without the intervention of Parliament in any way. It would be scarcely 

esible that where the price of the material which the company supplies is to 
be regulated by the amount of the dividend which the company can pay upon 
the capital, it might be an inducement to the company to make its capital 
larger, in order that it might keep up the price of the material which it pro- 
duces. The great difficulty with regard to all companies is in getting them to 
make calls and to make extensions when and as they are wanted, and in good 
and proper time for the service of the public. Those companies for which I 
act, who have an enormous amount of capital at their disposal, I find to be 
reluctant at all times, although they are paying their maximum dividend, to 
make unavoidable calls; it does not operate in that particular way. I know 
that this large amount of capital will be required by the Wrexham Company. 
Probably about ten miles of mains would have to be laid down almost imme- 
diately, and the cost of those ten miles of mains would be about £5000. If you 
took them at £600 a mile on an average, which would be quite ample, that 
would be £6000. Branch pipes would have to be laid in all directions, and then 
there would be the service-pipes and the meters for the supply of the popula- 
tion. The cost of the meters generally amounts to about 10 per cent. upon 
the whole capital of the company. Then the pipes haveall to be supplied with 
gas, and just as the demand increases you want so many more retorts, con- 
densers, purifiers, gasholders, and so on. The whole plant increases in the 
same proportion. 

— Bonuam-Carter: What amount of capital do the present works repre- 
sent 

Witness : About £17,000. We propose to double our district nearly, as far 
as population goes, 

The Cuatrman: Supposing with this great power of capital, and with a 
prospect of a pressure for a reduction of the price, the company were to say, 
“* We would prefer to get 6 per cent. on a large amount, instead of calling it 
10 per cent. on a smaller amount,” might they not call up a quantity of capital 
and let it lie idle, so as to let the dividend be a smaller one? 

Witness: It is possible, but never done, The inducements in the opposite 
direction are too strong. A company would not conduct its business wrong- 
fully, and contrary to public interest. I never knew a company which 
called up money and let it lie in the bank. At 6 per cent. the Gas-Works 
Clauses Act comes in upon a company, and what they pay in interest is 
taken from the maximum. If they issue preference shares, the interest of 
that is taken as part of the expenses. Then the moment the 7 per cent, 
accrues upon the remainder, not upon that gross sum, but upon the sum 
remaining, the Act says, “‘ Now you shall reduce the price.” Ten per cent. is 
the amount upon tlie old capital. The Act says: “ Whatever shall be the 
amount prescribed; and if there is no amount prescribed, then not exceeding 


10 Pag cent.” 
r. Bonnam-Carter: How many thousand feet does a ton of coal make? 
Witness: That is according to the kind of coal that is used, and the 





amount of illuminating power required, because if you distil gas beyond a 
certain extent you lower the iMominatin power. & Wrexham, from Welsh 
coal, they get 8000 feet in the works. They sell rather less than one-seventh 
off, The cost of gas, taking it all over England, is nearly 2s. 6d.—2d. or 3d. on 
either side will be the actual working cost of any particular gas-works. The 
price of coal is not so much as might besupposed the foundation of the price to 
be charged for gas; because the value of the coke is in proportion to the cost 
of the coal. The value of the residual products of a gas wee ye! will often 
amount to more than half the cost of the coal, taking themall into account. 
The residual products at Wrexham produced last year in round numbers £300. 
The coal cost about £1200. That was one-fourth. I have looked at the ch: 

and they are so reasonable that if I had the management of the works it woul 
cost a little more than it has done them, because there are some things which I 
should do which the company has not done. The company received 
£115 14s, 9d. as the profit upon the fittings; residual products, £293; £93 for 
the rent of their meters, and £23 7s. 8d. as the rent of the cottages. The 
entire expenditure for coal and lime and various other things on the other side 
was £2364 16s. If you deduct £501 in round numbers from that you will have 
left £1863. Then if you reduce that into pence, and divide by 14,690, it gives 
you the actual net cost of 80°5. Then against that you have the fact that the 
gas was sold for £2977, and if you apply the same division to that, you get a 
quotient of about 48d. and afraction. Then that givesas the cost 2s. 64d.,and 
as the profit about 1s. 6d., omitting minute decimals. The entire cost of gas- 
making is £1863, and £300 upon that is about 15 per cent. The average 
leakage in England is as nearly as possible one-sixth, but in some works it has 
been reduced to as little as one-tenth, whereas in others it is as much as one- 
fourth, and a little more sometimes. That does not depend entirely upon 
management. Take the case of St. Helen’s. The town is very much under- 
mined, and the pipes are being continually broken. There the leakage is 
27} per cent., and there is a great amount of destruction of the service-pipes by 
reason of the chemical refuse and cinders which are laid in the streets, and also 
by the acid gases which are brought down by the rains. In works of which I 
have the control, after the main is laid down I always put down the meter, 
and supply the main with gas before any service is taken off. The leakage 
from mains is very trifling indeed. In the case of a well-made main, the meter 
will remain practically stationary. I have tried it on mains many miles in 
length, and they will not leak more, perhaps, in the 24 hours than 200 or 300 
feet; but upon the service-pipes it is a different thing. I should put aside 
1s. 6d. for dividend and interest per 1000 feet, which would bring up the cost 
of gas at the consumer’s meter to 4s. 0$d. The average of all London, with their 
enormous supply, is 1s. 4d. 

This was the case for the bill. 

Mr. Weszster then proceeded to address the committee on behalf of the peti- 
tioners. He observed that the leading points of the opposition must have 
already suggested themselves to the committee. The history of the company 
was by no means an uncommon one. It was an ordinary case of a company 
attempting to extend its powers with respect to capital. It was a company 
formed under a deed of arrangement—a company which had actually expended 
on its existing works not more than £12,000—coming for an increase of capital 
up to £50,000, simply upon the speculative evidence of Mr. Hawksley. Nobody 
was anxious to dispute the general principles which that gentleman had enun- 
ciated. Probably he had had as much experience as any one on questions of 
that kind, and he had told them pretty accurately the data upon which he had 
justified extending the capital to the amount proposed; but were they satisfied 
that that was a true state of facts, and one that was applicable to the case be- 
fore them? Their attention must be directed to what would be the future of 
the company if the bill was sanctioned. There was a strong feeling at Wrex- 
ham against further powers being given, and he thought the committee should 
seriously pause before they attempted to grant so large an extension of capital 
as that asked for. He trusted they would rather place the company under very 
stringent regulations as far as that part of their bill was concerned. Now, there 
were two distinct questions in this case. First of all, the question arose as to 
whether, under all the circumstances of the case, they could pass the bill; and, 
secondly, in the event of their being disposed to do so, whether they would not 
place restrictions on the company, with respect to capital, testing, and distri- 
bution of gas, which would have the effect the petitioners desired. It wasa 
little remarkable that Mr. Hawksley had not been asked a single question upon 
the great point of dispute—namely, as to whether the works ought to be con- 
tinued in their present state; whether a nuisance, such as they undoubtedly 
were, ought to be perpetuated in the centre of the town, when there were so 
many excellent sites which could be obtained for that purpose elsewhere. If 
the company were to change their site all disputes would be settled. Mr. 
Hawksley, as the adviser of the company, had recommended the purchase of 
the bog Jand, but it was against the feeling of the townspeople, who had loudly 
te pan against it. A large number of gentlemen, ratepayers in the place, 

ad petitioned against the site, and in every respect the committee had seen 
that there was great objection to it. On the committee would rest the respon- 
sibility of saying whether the works should be continued on that spot. It 
would not be immaterial for them to remember the evidence given by Mr. 
Bury on the first day of the inquiry. In reply to Mr. Denison, on re-examina- 
tion, he said, in answer to the question as to what was the meaning of the term 
“ slaughter-house property,” that some land was purchased by the local board 
to make slaughter-houses upon. It had turned out a failure, and he supposed 
that they wanted to utilize that land. They had built some slaughter-houses 
and some cottages upon it, but it brought in very little money. Now that was 
the site which the company ought to take if they wished to consult the interest 
of the ratepayers. Then a question was asked—“Supposing that the money 
had been reckoned without the bonuses, which would make it nearly £10,000 
instead of £12,000, what would have been the average dividend?” and, 
in reply to that, the witness stated that he had not worked it out in 
that way. It would be seen, however, from the cash account of the expen- 
diture on the works, that the expenditure had not amounted b yond £12,000. 
He thought he was justified in saying that his learned friend h respect to 
the om that additional capital was required for the purpose of extending the 
works, had not made ont his case at all. Mr. Hawksley had no doubt given 
the committee reasons, from his past experience, why an increase of capital 
was required, but the committee were to be the judges as to whether those 
reasons were such as could be allowed; and another of the witnesses—Mr. 
Walker, he believed—had said that the £12,000 had been expended on the 
works, and that £3000 was the amount they had borrowed, so that even if 
those two amounts had actually been laid out, he could not see how Mr. 
Hawksley could ae Ae observation that the works at present represented a 
value of £17,000. The increased capital, the committee would remember, 
was to be expended om an extension of works only; but would the committee 
sanction an increase to the extent of £38,000, merely because Mr. Hawksley 
had said that the consumption was likely to be increased at the rate of 8 per 
cent. per annum? He applied that deduction as a sort of rule-of-thumb to all 
cases, but he (Mr. Webster) would submit that the circumstances of towns 
were not all alike, and that-each place ought to be judged of according to the 
peculiar circumstances by which it was surrounded. Mr. Hawksley had said 
that the increase of 8 per cent. would double the capital in nine years. Did 
not that ignore any theoretical rule of the sort? Then, as to the inducements 
to economy, he thought the committee must have been struck with the answer 
given by Mr. Hawksley to the honourable referee, when he said that he had 
analyzed the cost of the gas made at Wrexham, and found it to be 2s. 64d. per 
1000 feet., Did that show there was any economy in the management, situa 
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as Wrexhem was, in the midst of a coal-field? Then he thought that the 
scheme of the promoters, with regard to their increase of capital, would be 
considerably weakened when the committee came to consider what the works 
had really cost, and what the consumption of the town was likely tobe. In 
his belief there was no reason whatever for the extension of their capital to 
the extent they had asked for. Nothing had been suggested in favour of the 
increase, except the proposed extension of mains; but if there were no reason- 
able grounds for supposing that the mains would be extended, what cause 
was there for Parliament giving them an increase of capital to so large 
an amount? If they gave the company power to raise so large an 
amount of capital, all inducements for economical management would be 
removed. Then as to the question of site, it was a most important 
question for the committee to determine, whether they would perpetuate what 
really had been a nuisance to the neighbourhood. As long as the company 
were a private partnership the townspeople had no control over them, but now 
that they were seeking to be placed on a ep basis, it was only right 
that the ratepayers should come and ask for — against the company 
as a large trading community, whose works, if they were to be continued where 
they are, would be a continual nuisance, polluting the streams, and inflicting 
@ most serious loss on the property of the neighbourhood. If the committee 
increased their capital, it ought to be a restriction that they should remove 
their works elsewhere. They proposed to extend them on a piece of land which 
the committee knew, from the evidence, was a mere piece of bog which “ oscil - 
lated so fearfully at times” that a steady level could scarcely be obtained. No 
engineer could erect works properly upon quicksand; and if there were quick- 
sand and the sandy strata spoken of, it was evident that oils and tar from the 
works would percolate into it, and so the nuisance would become intolerable, 
whilst the river and the wells would be seriously polluted, and their waters 
rendered unfit for use. The learned gentleman addressed the committee at 
considerable length on the question of nuisance. That which the petitioners com- 
plained of more than anything else, he said, was that part of the bill in which 
the company sought for power to enable them to manufacture residual products 
on their premises. Clause 6 contained the words, “and also for the dealing in 
coke, coal, tar, pitch, asphaltum, ammoniacal liquor, oil, and other matters, the 
residuum or product of any coal or other mineral which may be employed in 
the manufacture of gas; and also for making or converting tar, pitch, ammo- 
niacal liquor, and any other residuum or product into dye-wares or other mate- 
rial,” and to this their great objection was raised. Surely the committee would 
not legalize a nuisance, and in one of the densest populated parts of the town. 
In conclusion, he urged that the committee, if they should determine to grant 
the bill, would impose the restriction that the site should be changed, for it 
was inexpedient that the works should be enlarged and continued on the 
present site. 
The following witnesses were then called against the bill:— 
Mr. Peter Walker, examined by Mr. WensTER. 


I am an alderman of Wrexham, and have been mayor of the borough. Iam 
‘the owner of the Willow Brewery, which cost me about £25,000, including the 
plant. I had to sink two wells sometime ago, but owing to the quicksand being 
8o thick, iron cylinders had to be used, and the expense was something like 
£1500. My premises are contiguous to the gas-works. I have seen ammo- 
niacal liquor in the neighbourhood, but it has not come into my wells. I have 
heard of tar being in the Bridge House cellars. If the ammoniacal liquor 
should get into my wells it would be the ruin of the establishment altogether. 
If I had had experience of the strata I should not have erected my works there. 
I think the proposed site is not an expedient one for the erection of another 

holder. I remember one of the public ——— being held. It was ed 
y friends of the company—shareholders and others—and many of them 
held up both hands against the corporation scheme. The gas question was the 
turning point in the November elections. In the event of the committee not 
sanctioning the prayer of the petition, another company will most likely be 
ed in the town. Only three members of the Town Council are in favour 

of the gas company. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Satissury: The public feeling in Wrexham is against 
the bill. Most of the petitioners are not poor people as stated. Some of them 
are the nn ratepayers in Wrexham. Iam surprised that so many small 
ratepayers have signed the petition, seeing the great influence which the gas 
company have in the town. I was returning officer at the election, and I then 
said that, seeing the feeling of the town was against the corporation scheme, 
Ishould withdraw my support from it; but afterwards, on learning the true 
state of the case, I altered my opinion altogether. 

By the Cuarrman: I consider the site of the slaughter-house property very 
suitable for gas-works. 





Weprespay, Marca 16. 
Mr. Wm. Stokes, examined by Mr. WensTER. 


T am the collector of the borough rates at Wrexham. The total rateable value 
a _ property within 300 yards of the works is £4948, and of the whole town 
Mr. Howel Davies, examined by Mr. WessTER. 

Tam a surveyor, and was employed in getting up the petition signed by the 
198 persons within the 300 yards. They are owners, lessees, and occupiers. 
They object to the bill on the ground that the nuisance would be extended if 
extra powers were given. The feeling generally in Wrexham is against the bill. 
‘The proposed gasholder is to be 70 feet in diameter. I think if the quicksand 
were tapped, and an attempt were made to sink the gasholder, it would have 
the effect of drawing in the whole of the property near to it. 

Mr. W. Rowland, examined by Mr. WexstEr. 

Iam mayor of Wrexham. The feeling of the town is against the bill. I have 
often perceived a be | bad smell from the gas-works. The smoke is especially 
& nuisance. If manufacturing powers are obtained, the nuisance will, of course, 
be immensely — he question at the election turned upon the im- 

vement bill. e gas shareholders were very active on that occasion. My 
idea is that, if the company intend to manufacture the residual products, the 
works should be removed from the pregent site to some place where there are 
no inhabitants. The slaughter-house site would be a very good one. The 
Corporation would be glad to sell a portion of the land if the works could be 
removed there. 
Mr. Michael Gummow, examined by Mr. CLerk. 

Tam an architect and surveyor. The present gasholder, I should say, is at 
&n inconveniently high level for the purpose of delivering gas to the lower parts 
ofthe town. The present site is objectionable. The effiuvium from the works 
is a nuisance to the houses around them. It has a most sickening effect. 
p,pross-examined by Mr. Dentson: I cannot say whether the tenant of the 

tidge House has placed gas lime in his cellars, for the pur; of keeping out 
vermin. The gas supplied has not been of the best description at times. 

I Mr. W, Eyton, examined by Mr. WEBSTER. 

f am the tenant of the Bridge House Inn, which is situated within 300 yards 
of the works. I have had reason to complain of ammonia water and tar in my 
cellars, which ri, ered them useless. The manager of the works tried all he 
— to remedy the nuisance, but he could not tell how it got into the cellars. 
eee was made into a drain connected with the works, and that kept it 
. ean till within a few days ago. The company had a trench dug between my 
— and the works, but the quicksand prevented them going deep enough. 

he works are a nuisance in many respects. The water in my cellar was 





8 inches deep, and the surface was covered with gas tar. The removal of the 
works to the slanghter-house site would be hay teen 
. Hugh Davis, examined by Mr. Wessrer. 

T have been a contractor in the town of Wrexham for many years. I remem- 
ber the difficulty which was experienced when the first gasholder was con- 
structed. If the works are increased on the present site, the refuse would 
percolate for a long distance from the works, and get into the river and the 
springs in the oe neighbourhood. I have seen offensive matter from 
the works at a distance of 100 yards in the cutting of a sewer. With all the 
care that can be exercised, it will not be possible to prevent a quantity of this 
offensive matter going into the strata. The tar was so conspicuous in the 
cellars of the Bridge House Inn that I dipped a piece of paper into it, which I 
produce. The tar was 1} inch deep in one part of the cellar. If the am- 
moniacal liquor got into Mr. Walker’s well, at the brewery, it would be 
incurable, and disastrous consequences would ensue. In the hamlet of Kings- 
will I have seen gas oil floating on the surface of the stream. If an attem 
was made to put a gasholder of the size and depth shown on the plans, it wo' 
cost more money to put in that tank, owing to the quicksand, than to remove 
the — of the works to a better situation. Most of the material could be 
re-used. 

The Cuareman said it was impossible for the committee to entertain the 
idea that such works could be removed without considerable loss. 

Witness: The slaughter-house field would be the best spot for the works. 
The bottom end of that field would be about the same as the level of the floor 
of the retort-house. 

Mr. W. Turner, examined by Mr. Wesster. 

I am the borough surveyor. The roadway at the entrance of the slaughter- 
houses is 7 feet below the kerb of the holder, and the field from end to end 
drops about 10 feet. That will make 17 feet at the lower end of the field, below 
the kerb of the holder. 

Mr. J. B. Murless, examined by Mr. Wesster. 

I am the proprietor of the Wynnstay Arms Hotel, and the largest consumer 
of gas in Wrexham. It has been so wretchedly bad that I have been obliged 
to use candles. The pressure has been very irregular. I think that if the 
company does not obtain this bill there will be some arrangement made for the 
formation of a new one. Money was forthcoming on a former occasion for 
that purpose. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Satissurr: I want no restrictions placed upon the 
company. I only want the town to get gas as cheaply, at as high an illumi- 
nating power, and as low a maximum rate as possible. I would not begradge 
the company any per centage, so long as we had these things. Every- 
thing we have had from the company hitherto in the shape of concession has 
been wrung from them. 

Mr. J. Jones, examined by Mr. Wester. 

I reside at Wrexham. I remember the starting of the gas-works by Mr. 
Edwards and others, I live close to the works, and can speak to the nuisance 
arising from them. There is plenty of gas tar in the river if it is stirred up. 





Taurspay, Marca 17. 
Mr. G. H. Birkbeck, examined by Mr. Wesster. 


I am 4 manufacturer of mineral oil near Mold, and for many years have 
practised as a gas engineer. Cannel coal can be obtained at a cheap rate in 
the district, and gas ought to be made at a low figure at Wrexham. Mr. 
Hughes and I attended at the gas-works on the 5th, 7th, and 8th of March, 
and examined them as far as we were permitted to do. We got in, but were 
very soon turned out again. I think they are very badly situated, as far as 
the town is concerned. To supply works capable of making 20 millions a year, 
I consider that £10,000 would be ample capital to erect the works in the first 
instance; tat is exclusive of land and parliamentary expenses. I mean it 
would take that amount if new works were to be erected; and in that sum I 
include the laying of the mains for seven or eight miles, calculated for that 
description of town. The old retort-house was old fashioned, and ~— 
shaky. I do not see how the works could be sufficiently enlarged in their 
present position. A great deal more land will be required if they are to manu- 
facture products. The coal of the district would supply gas from 13 to 25 
candles illuminating power. Either the coal or the cannel of the district will 
do that. To make 10,000 feet ad ton of 17-candle gas at Wrexham would 
require two tons of the coal of the district and one ton of cannel, the cost of 
which I should say would be 12s. 6d. and 13s. 6d. per ton at the works. Three 
tons of eoal thus make 30,000 feet of gas. The coal gas would be about 
13 candles, and the cannel about 25 candles, and that would give an ave of 
17 candles for the whole quantity. The average price per ton would be 
12s. 10d., coal and cannel vonsbined. I take the value of the residual products 
at a very low figure, because the cannel coke is not so good as the coal coke. 
I take that at 2s. 10d. per ton of coal used. That leaves 10s. as the cost of 
material to produce 10,000 feet of gas of 17-candle power. I take the cost of 
labour, carbonizing, lime, &c., at about 9d. per 1000; that would be 1s. 9d. I 
should be very glad to take a contract to put it into their meters at 2s. per 1000 
for 17-candle gas if the works were in good order. I should have the whole of 
the products, of course. I take 1s. for the materials and 9d. for the labour. 
From what I know of the district, I do not see how £50,000 capital could be 
spent. I should say that £10,000 would be ample for all possible extensions 
for some years to come; certainly for 10 to 20. I should say that the district 
is too poor a one to be supplied with profit. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Satispury: My first essay at the construction of 
gas-works was on the railway at Bliswor I reconstructed them. I put up 
works at Red Hill, on the Dover railway. I have not constructed any public 
works. I was a servant toacontractor. I have never been employed by any 
gas company as their responsible adviser. Iam an oil-maker. That is nota 
very profitable trade. I use the Coppa cannel—curly, smooth, and shale— 
separately. They are all one seam of cannel. The oil corresponds with petro- 
leum, but it is called paraffin oil in this country, Shale, at 6s. per ton, will 
make very good gas, but it yields no coke at all. I never tested it with a view 
of finding out its commercial value. The smooth cannel will make very 
gas, about 9000 feet per ton I should say. The actual results I got from it in 
small works at Hawarden were 9300 feet of 32-candle gas. Glassy Mhowys 
cannel yields about the same results. I cannot form any idea of what a town 
with 400,000 inhabitants would require. That is rather beyond my gas engi- 
neering antecedents. It is possible that last year the Manchester Corporation 
made 1,246,892,000 feet of gas. To make that quantity of gas they must use, 
I should say, 3000 tons a week if they use all cannel. I believe that some of 
the smooth cannel from Coed Talyn collieries goes to Matchester now. In the 
9d. I have spoken of, Iinclude maintenance of works about 3d, per 1000. Salaries, 
rates, and taxes make up the balance. I do not know what the rates and taxes 
are. They may be £119 18s. 10d.; they are heavy in that country. There is 
not occupation sufficient for a full-fledged manager there. I should think the 
leakage was more than 153 per cent. at Wrexham. I have made no allowance 
for that. Mains would cost from £400 to £500 per mile, according to size, up 
to 5 or 6 inches for extension. I should commence, if I had to go a distance of 
24 or 3 miles from the works, with a 6-inch main certainly, and then use 
smaller. The principal reason why gas managers generally object to using a 
larger proportion of cannel is, that it spoils the coke to a certain extent. e 
coke from this cannel is very much inferior to the coke from common coal. If 
a larger quantity of common coal were used the price would not be less, be- 
cause the make would be less per ton. ; 
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Mr. N. R. Griffith, examined by Mr. WessTER. 

I am the viewer of the Coppa Colliery. I know the Mold district well. There 
isa seam of cannel which consists of three varieties. The upper part is called 
the smooth, the middle the curly, and the lower the shale, The smooth is used 

incipally for gas-making. We send it to Coventry, Leamington, Henley-on- 

hames, am a Aberdale, Ludlow, St. Asaph, Fort Law in Ireland, and 
Sutton in Cheshire. We have a good stock of gas cannel, but there is not the 
demand we could wish for. We should be glad to supply Manchester. The 
area over which the cannel exists is about eight miles. We have millions of 
tons to sell. We offered to supply Wrexham for 11s. 6d. at the station, and 
1s. 8d. to cart. There is no vie = ol in our cannel; but for some reason or 
other, which I cannot explain, we have a difficulty in selling it. We ought 
certainly to sell more of it. I have heard it said that they use nothing but 
cannel at Liverpool. In Manchester the works one, to the corporation, and 
it is not so much a question with them to make a profit as to geta good gas, 
Cannel is more advantageous to the consumer. 

Mr. R. C. Rawlins, examined by Mr. WEBSTER. 

I was formerly managing director of the Wynn Hall Coal Company. The 
colliery was drowned out. There is plenty of the Wall-and-Bench coal in the 
district. We supplied coal to the Welshpool, Shrewsbury, Wellington, Iron- 
bridge, Oakengate, Flint, and Wrexham Companies at 10s., 12s., and 13s. per 
ton, according to distance. The yield of coke from the Wall-and-Bench is about 
12} cwt. to the ton. We charged 7s. 3d. at the works per ton. 

Samuel Hughes, Esq., examined by Mr. WEEBsTER. 

I am a civil engineer of 30 years experience. I have paid a great deal of at- 
tention to gas-works, and have been employed by the City of London Gas 
Company, the Birmingham Gas Company, the Glasgow, the Dundee, and a 
number of others. There has been a great deal of gas legislation with reference 
to the thirteen gas companies in the metropolis since 1858. I visited Wrexham 
on the 8rd of March. ‘The works are very disadvantageously placed in many 
-respects. They are built upon a quicksand, and great difficulties have been 
experienced in sinking a tank for the genbolier; so much so that the company 
were obliged to constract their gasholder on a detached site, and on an arti- 
ficial embankment. Any extension of the works on the present site would be 
objectionable. It would be almost impracticable to construct the necessary 
tanks to contain tar on account of the quicksand. The construction of agasholder 
there would bea very expensive affair. The tanks for the tar and ammoniacal 
liquor should be below the level of the purifiers and the condensers, and any 
syphons in the works must be at the very lowest level, because they receive the 

rainage of those matters from the works, It is a matter of very serious diffi- 
culty to construct vessels of sound bottoms to hold tar and ammoniacal liquor. 
It is possible to sink cylinders with open bottoms, but that is quite a different 
affair. Youcannot get puddle to form any union with quicksand. Unless the 
whole foundation of the area of 70 feet was absolutely concreted and water- 
tight, the sand would come up with the water and fill the lower part of the 
gasholder, and the contents of the holder would be carried away by the quick- 
sand. The contents would undoubtedly leak out. I find the quantity of gas 
for at Wrexham is about 14 million some odd thousand feet. One-sixth 
or leakage is a very high amount; it should be more like one-eighth, even 
looking at the smallness of the town. . But the leakage, as given by Mr. Hawks- 
ley—namely, 15 per cent.—could only be derived from estimating a very small 
production of gas from the coal in the neighbourhood. He gave it that the gas 
made was only about 6000 feet per ton, which is marvellously small. In London 
it is more than 8000 feet per ton. I should think it a very reasonable thing to 
give the company power in the way of capital to supply double the quantity 
that they do at present, which would last them ten years. They would be ten 
years with that amount of capital, without requiring to come to Parliament 
again, if they had capital sufficient to double their present consumption. Ifthe 
leakage were one-sixth, it would require one-fifth more than the 14 million feet 
to be made—about 18 million feet I should say. I think if they had power 
to raise £20,000 of capital in all, including what they have at present, with the 
usual borrowing powers of one-fourth, it would be quite as much as would be 
reasonable. In a district like Wrexham, so well situate with respect to very 
rich cannel, the illuminating power ought to be at least 18 candles. In 
Lancashire the gas is universally 18 or 20 candles. Eighteen-candle gas 
might be made for the actual net price of 3s, per 1000 feet, so that 
3s. would leave a very ample margin; 3s. would pay for the raw material, the 
om charges, and the interest upon capital at 10 percent. The estimate I 
ve made is very liberal. I have assumed a ton of cannel coal to 2} tons of 
other coal; but it is found that a far smaller proportion of cannel will obtain 
the same result. I believe 20 per cent. would produce what is required. I 
think the works have not been economically conducted, because the retort 
power, the condensers, and purifiers all seem to have been toosmall. They 
are now building another retort-house, and very much enlarging the capacity 
of the works, but I do not see any provision for enlarging the other parts of 
the works; the condensers and purifiers, and the gasholders, all remain as 
they were. They have not got rid of their ammoniacal liquor as they best 
could, They have not manutactured their residual products. They purify by 
lime. Lime saturated with sulphuretted hydrogen and ammoniacal salts is very 
offensive, but it is largely used in country works. Lime is the cheapest mode of 
purification; it effectually gets rid of the sulphuretted hydrogen, and probably 
takes out more ammonia than the oxide of iron does; the lime is certainly 
a natural purifier of gas—caustic lime. Liquid lime would find its way 
into the sewers; hence they use solid lime. The ammoniacal liquor is often 
wasted because they cannotsellit. It isa very important article in the manu- 
facture of salts, sulphate of ammonia, chloride of ammonia, and carbonate of 
ammonia—smelling salts. It is used largely at Preston and Liverpoo]. In the 
Brighton and Hove Act there were clauses specially prohibiting the manu- 
facture of ammoniacal liquor. I think the capital I have proposed will keep 
the company out of Parliament for ten years; 33. 6d. for 18-candle gas would 
be an extremely liberal price in this district. 1 make the cost of manufacture 
or the cost to the consumer’s meter as near as possible 1s. 10d. instead of 2s. 6d. 
as stated by Mr. Hawksley. To that I add interest of ane on a very liberal 
amount of capital, 1s. 2d., making 3s. as the net price. have made another 
estimate of gas of an inferior quality of about 14 candles, and I estimate 
that would cost 2s, 10d.; but that is with Ruabon coal, without any admixture of 
cannel, I should recommend the superior quality as to testing. I know the 
officer of the Corporation of the City of London has had the privilege of testing 
the of all the companies in the City, at his own laboratory, entirely inde- 
pendent of the companies, and I believe that system has worked well. I think 
the] testing officer does it much better without being interfered with by the 
officers of the company. I think it should be at some public place—perhaps the 
town-hall. It is advisable to be at some distance, because it is said at a certain 
distance the gas loses some illuminating power, and that the deposit of light- 
iving material does not take place afterwards. I have tested the gas at 
irmingham six miles from the works, and the gas was of a very high power in 
the town. I do not believe it would lose more than a candle. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Denison: I know that companies have generally 
been allowed to increase their capital, but not to anything like the extent 
spoken of here. I often give evidence in matters of this sort. 

Mr. Denison: I will put the question to you that you know by heart, and 
which this committee does not know—how many gas companies in England 
have ever eupieges you to execute any works for them? 

ttness: How many companies? 

Mr. Denison: Yes; not corporations, but companies. 

Witness: About three or four. One is the Banbury. I was consulted by 





them about a new rng which they were going to erect, and recently by 
one company supplying the suburbs of London on the north side—the 
Edmonton and Tottenham. I have not executed any works for them. 

Mr. Dentson: I wait with patience for the names of the companies whose 
works you have executed. 

Witness : If you ask me if I have ever built any works for gas companies, I 
should say “ No.” 

Mr. Denison: Have you ever been employed by any company to do any- 
thing for them? 

Witness : Yes, I have. 

Mr. Denison: Your chief employment is giving evidence against gas com- 
panies in favour of corporations and consumers and opponents generally. How 
many cases of that sort a session do you have? Iam in most of them, and I 
think I generally see you. 

Witness: I am not by em | means in all the cases that you are. 

Mr. Denison: Very nearly. 

Witness : Perhaps three or four in a session. : 

Mr. Denison: Now, as to the increase of capital, the Gildersome Company 
had power to increase its capital at once from £15,000 to £35,000 beyond. 
Birstall is another in which the capital was increased from £4000 to £40,000. 
Brierley Hill, I dare say, you know? 

Witness: I have heard the name. 

Mr. Denison: Brierley Hill was increased from £14,620 to £60,000. 

Witness: I believe these places have larger and more increasing populations 
o- ) gaia I was not engaged in the Rainhill and St. Helen’s case the 
other day. 

Mr. Denison: How was it that they did not happen to get hold of you? 

Witness: 1 do not know. t 

Mr. Denison: That is a bill which has been passed by the committee, and, 
after a fight of at least 2 week, they ended in giving only 14 candles in a place 
like St. Helen’s, near to the cannel coal-beds of Lancashire. 

Witness : At most of the towns in Lancashire, such as Liverpool, Manchester, 
Bolton, and Stockport, the cannel coal costs considerably more than at Wrex- 
ham. It costs from 15s. to 17s. per ton mostly. There are many things 
affecting the price, such as carriage and so on. I should say that the price of 
coal, apart from other considerations, does not govern the price of gas; the 
price less the residual products does. I have found, in the mills in Lancashire, 
and in private works, gas as high as 26 candies, but not so in any of the gas-works 
in the Lancashire towns. Iam not sure that they do not mix their coal. I 
am a great believer in mixing coal. You do not get the best gas from pure 
cannel alone. They use the Newcastle cannel, a particularly rich cannel; it 
may distil tolerably well by itself, but the richer the cannel, the worse it is for 
—- purposes. The Boghead, which is the richest of all cannels, will not 

0 at all. 

» resect How do you happen to know anything about these works 
at all 

Witness: I was asked by an old shareholder, Mr. Gunnell, to walk through 
with him, and did so. I do not know whether the manager was absent at the 
time. I did not see him. I simply walked through with the gentleman. I 
knew nothing about Mr. Gunnell being a petitioner. 

Mr. Denison: Very likely you did not. 

Witness : I should do the same thing twenty times over. If a gentleman 
asked me to go through the works with him I should do so. 

Mr. Denison: Just as much as I should stand here; it is your business. 

Witness ; But you put it as if I bad done something underhand or improper. 
I heard your colleague say the same thing the other day, as if there was some- 
thing improper and something wrong in my going through the works. I did 
not go in any underhand way. The Brighton and Hove Bill of 1866, I think, 
prohibited the old Brighton and Hove Company from the manufacture of the 
residual products. q 
ie = Denison: At that time you and Mr. Stevenson produced a competing 

i 

Witness : No; 1 do not think I was engaged in it. 

Mr. Denison: I am surprised at that. 

Witness: Yes; 1 did not give evidence. I went down to look. 

Mr. Denison: That was a bill produced by you and Mr. Stevenson to give 
Brighton the benefit of competition in gas? 

itness: I cannot say that at all. I know nothing about the way in 
which the company originated. I was simply employed to go down. There 
were two companies in Brighton, one at each end, and the one you speak of 
was a third, simply to supply the Hove end. It offered a low rice, some- 
thing like 3s. Mr. Hawksley gave evidence in favour of it for the cor- 
poration of Brighton. I dare say it was very liberal in its offers about 
testing. Most gas Acts now give provisions against ammonia—testing 
with the ordinary test-paper. The competing company was not established. 
Country companies do not generally manage so economically as companies in 
large towns. There are a great many that supply gas entirely free from am- 
monia. Passing the gas through most metallic solutions, iron and various 
other metals, will remove the ammonia. Of course, washing the gas with 
water will do; and, still better, passing it through ammoniacal liquor. It isa 
perfectly easy method to get rid of ammonia. Companies simply take the pre- 
caution to wash their gas; many of the London companies do it. It is only 
one more process, and it is not expensive. The Great Central adopt the pro- 
cess, as also several other companies whose gas Dr. Letheby constantly 
reports free from ammonia. Ammonia is a valuable thing, and they take it out 
to pay themselves. In London there is always a market for it. There isa 
large consumption of gas liquor in Liverpool for making into ammoniacal 
salts. I should think it would take £2000 to make the Wrexham works effi- 
cient, and corresponding with the present number of retorts that they have 
facilities for setting. There are only 28 retorts, and there ought to be 56. 

By the Commirres: I think the whole deposit affecting the illuminating 
power takes place in the first half mile. That was proved to be so in the Me- 
tropolis Gas Act, 1860, when Dr. Letheby gave a series of experiments where 
he found that at about 1000 yards distant the gas lost two candles, and beyond 
that it lost nothing. In consequence of that the distance of 1000 yards was 
fixed in that bill as the distance for testing. The Wrexham Company use but & 
very small quantity of canuel to make 14-candle gas—28 tons out of 2200. I 
do not say that oxide of iron is more expensive than lime as a purifier, because 
it can be used over and over again; and after it has taken up all the impurities 
that it is capable of taking up, it is valuable to sell. It is so cheap that some 
manufacturers have supplied the oxide of iron and have allowed the companies 
to use it, and then have taken it back without charging anything at all. I do 
not think the small companies could use it as advantageously; they coald not 
make the arrangements which the large companies do who get it for nothing. 
In the Wrexham Bill, I should say that the power taken by them for the 
manufacture of residual products, “also for making or converting tar, pitch, 
ammoniacal liquor, and any other residual products into dye wares or other 
material, and for dealing in the same,” is extraordinary. Works of this 
description cause a nuisance, especially the manufacture of ammoniacal salts. 
They would probably be a nuisance from making tar into dyes, naphtha from 
tar, and anything of that sort, more especially the acids used in the manufac- 
ture of ammoniacal salts, which would be a decided nuisance. 

Mr. Wester: With reference to the quantity of gas made from a certain 
quantity of coal, I understand you to say that the greatest quantity of gas was 
made by a mixture of coal—that the quantity of cannel was not so much an 
element. 
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Witness : If you distil cannel coal in a retort by itself, and common coal in 
another retort by itself, and mix the two gases in the gasholder, you cannot get 
so good @ result, either in the illuminating power or the quantity of gas, as 
when you mix the two together and distil it. 

This was the case against the bill. . 

Mr. Denison replied, observing that he should confine his remarks, in the 
first place, to the question whether it was expedient that the bill should be 

at all. If the committee came to the conclusion that the site was 
inappropriate, it would be useless for him to proceed any further, as that would 
be equivalent to rejecting the bill altogether. The simple question after all was 
this: Here isa company which has existed in Wrexham for many years without 
parliamentary control; it was now seeking to be placed under such control, and 
he thought that when the committee reviewed every feature of the case they 
would come to the unanimous conclusion that the bill ought to be passed in its 
entirety, so that Wrexham ought not to be left dependent upon a precarious 
supply, as well as being subject to this, that any malicious person might 
indict the company if they broke up the streets for laying down the pipes, 
and might succeed in preventing the company from supplying their gas, 
as was done in the well-known case at Sheffield. Was there anything in the 
his of the company which disentitled them to the usual privileges? 
No charge had been made against them of having made unreasonable 
dividends. They were paying 10 per cent. now; they might have paid 
@ great deal more, because they were not under parliamentary control; 
but they had reduced their price, and had especially kept down their dividends 
to 10 per cent. There was a question of £2400 dividends which had been put 
back again into the works, but that, the committee must remember, was a 
bond fide operation. Mr. Bury had said that all the shareholders were in a condi- 
tion to put it back. It was an operation which had been sanctioned over and 
over again by Parliament. There have been occasions, certainly, when it has 
not been, but it had been whether the directors had told the shareholders that 
they could not demand the dividends after the money had been expended on 
works. There was a case recently in which a company asked Parliament 
to sanction the application of its surplus profits to capital, and the result was 
that, though not quite to the extent asked for, yet nearly to the whole extent, 
the capitalization of their profits was allowed. They proposed to add £75,000, 
and they were limited to £50,000. 

Mr. WezstTER: That was an exceptional case. London was refused. 

Mr. DENison knew that some of the London companies had been allowed to 
do so. Mr. Cardwell’s committee did refuse it, but he knew equally well that 
in other instances it had been allowed. In the case of the Imperial, which 
came before Parliament last year, the committee who sat on that bill, with 
two referees added to them, deliberately refused, after hearing evidence, to 
follow Mr. Cardwell’s precedents; and after all the discussions last year—after 
hearing Mr. Hughes over and over again, ad nauseam to every body except 
himself—the result was that the committee decided to leave the Imperial 
Company under obligation to supply only 14-candle gas, at the price which the 
Imperial Company said, if Parliament would give them a little time—— 

Mr. Hucues: New burners. 

Mr. Dexison: Oh, stuff; you have given your evidence, and I will thank you 
to hold your tongue. The learned counsel continued: The Imperial had been 
paying their 10 per cent. for some years, and seeing that they had reached that 
point, and that their supply was increasing enormously, as indicated by the 
capital asked for, the committee decided that they should only charge 3s. 9d., 
and that was the condition of the London Gas Companies with the expe- 
rience of one year after Mr. Cardwell’s legislation. The committee of last year, 
after hearing evidence, were satisfied that the legislation of Mr. Cardwell was a 
mistake altogether. He believed, however, there was now a bill of the Char- 
tered Company seeking for power to exempt themselves of some of the liabili- 
ties which were imposed upon them the year before. The Wrexham Company 
had reduced their price; they had kept down their dividends to 10 per cent. 
without compulsion, and all they now sought for was power to extend their 
capital, so that they might supply the public more advantageously than they 
were. They were content to take upon their new capital the same dividend as 
the Imperial Company were allowed to take, and nothing could be more reason- 
able than that. Could there be any sort of pretext for imposing upon a com- 
pany, in an insignificant place like Wrexham, greater obligations than were 
imposed upon companies in a city like London? Then as to the question of 
capital, they had had Mr. Hughes on one side and Mr. Hawksley on the other, 
both differing greatly as to the amount which ought to be allowed. Mr. 
—— it must be recollected, was employed generally in attacking companies, 
whilst Mr. Hawksley was engaged in defending them, and there was this 
material difference between them—that whilst Mr. Hughes, by his own ad- 
mission, had scarcely ever been engaged as the responsible adviser of gas com- 
panies, Mr. Hawksley, on the contrary, had constructed more gas-works, and had 
been engineer to more, than any other man in the world. Somehow or other, 
gas compunies, generally speaking, could not be persuaded to allow Mr. Hughes 
to do any work for them. No doubt he made a good thing of his opposition, 
sitting in that chair, and conducting little conversations with him (Mr. Denison) 
in almost every gas bill that came on. He (Mr. Hughes) was persuaded that 
companies might conduct their business a little cheaper, but nobody else enter- 
tained the same opinion. Mr. Hawksley thought that the company ought to 
have a — of £50,000 altogether, with borrowing powers in proportion; 
while Mr. Hughes, on the other hand, said that such an extension would be 
extraordinary and unreasonable. By the merest luck in the world the parlia- 
mentary agent for the bill had discovered a book in which it was shown that 
several _ had been able to increase their capitals to large amounts at 
one blow. In one case a company came to Parliament and were allowed an 
extension from £14,000 to £60,000; in another it was to five times the amount. 
The opponents to the Wrexham Bill pretended to be afraid that the company 
might fraudulently use the capital if they obtained it. Of course, if they raised 
capital without the intention of spending it, it would bea fraud; but Mr. 
Hawksley had told them that during his wide experience he had never known 
a company who dared togdo that. Companies published their accounts regu- 
larly, and was it supposed that any company would dare to put into them an 
intimation that they had called up capital which they did not want to expend? 
Mr. Hawksley had told them that companies were generally too slow in calling 
up their capital, and that some of them even preferred getting into debt 
before they did so. Supposing that the committee were to reduce the capital 
to £25,000, would that prevent fraud if the company were inclined to such a 
— They could deal fraudulently as well with £10,000 as they could with 
£50,000. It was only a question of degree. Mr. Hawksley had described the pro- 
bable increase of consumption, and had said that it was necessary, in point of 
economy, to have such an amount of capital granted to the company at the 
present moment, as would prevent their coming to Parliament during a con- 
siderable number of years. From some cause or other the cost of parliamentary 
proceedings had been more costly of late years than ever they used to be. As 
an instance, he might state that the Maryport Improvement Bill last year cost 
the promoters alone £6600. £50,000 was by no means a large sum, compared 
with other capitals that were allowed. people were compelled to come 
back to Parliament in 10 instead of 20 years, it would be simply doubling their 
ee costs, which, after all, the ratepayers of Wrexham would have 
_ the Commirrge: There is no limit to the time; it is only in case of neces- 
sity arising. 

Mr. DENISON said that 20 years was founded upon Mr, Hawksley’s evidence. 
He had authority to make this proposal, following out the plan suggested by 





the Chairman of Committees in the Imperial Bill. That gentleman suggested 
that a portion of the money should be raised at times, instead of all at once. 
There would be no objection to such a plan being adopted by the Wrexham 
Company. All they wanted was protection against being compelled to come 
to Parliament again before a proper period had elapsed. If the committee, 
therefore, liked to divide the £50,000, the company would not object. Then as 
to the site, the committee would remember that Mr. Gummow had said that 
the prevailing winds in Wrexham were the west. Now, as the gas-works were 
at the south-east corner of the town, it was obvious that the smoke and the 
obnoxious smells would be driven away from it. It had got into the head of 
somebody that the slaughter-house property was the better site, and hence he 
supposed the opposition had arisen. The present site was infinitely more con- 
venient; it was on the edge of a river at the lowest point in the town, and in 
every respect it was well adapted for the purposes of the works. 

The CommirTEE said they were satisfied as to the site. 

Mr. Denison then touched upon the question of leakage and other minor 
matters, and concluded by expressing a hope that the committee would unani- 
mously pass the bill. 

The room was then cleared, and on the readmission of the public, 

The CHarrMAN said that the preamble had been proved to the satisfaction of 
the committee, who were unanimous in passing it. Two important points had 
been discussed as conditions or corollaries upon the preambles—namely, the 
price of gas to which they should agree, and the illuminating power which 
they should require to be supplied to the consumers of gas in the district. They 
proposed to agree to 4s. for gas supplied within a radius of one mile from the 
centre of the doorstep of the north porch of the parish church, 4s. 6d. within a 
radius of two miles from the same point, and 5s. beyond the said radius of two 
miles. As to the illuminating power, it had been shown that Wrexham was in 
a somewhat different position from many gas-consuming places in this country. 
It was a place where cannel could be easily obtained, and it was cannel which 
chiefly increased the illuminating power of gas. They thought they had seen 
some disposition on the part of the company not thoroughly to satisfy their 
customers in’ the matter of illuminating power, not to use quite sufficient of 
cannel to secure a sufficieut supply of illuminating power, because it had been 
shown that cannel was not so profitable in the products which it left as the 
ordinary coal, and therefore they had thought it necessary, in order to secure the 
interests of consumers, to substitute, instead of 14 sperm candles mentioned in 
the 65th clause, the word “ fifteen.” And they hoped that would have the effect 
of causing the company to use more cannel than they had. ‘They would make 
no alteration in the capital required. 

On the clauses being considered, 

Mr. WeBsTER proposed, in clause 6, an amendment to prevent the manufac- 
ture =! residual products on the premises, and citing the Brighton case as an 
example. 

Mr SauisBury said the clause was the usual one, and that Brighton was the 
ar | case where a company had been restricted in the provinces. 

he ComMITTEE objected to the amendment. 

In clause 53 (price of gas supplied to public lamps), 

Mr. WexssTeR proposed to add the words, “after deducting any discount 
which may be allowed by the company to such consumers.” 

Mr. SatisBury said that this was a mere dodge of the engineer. 

The CuarrMan said it was evidently a matter of bargain between the parties, 
and the committee would not sanction the addition. 

In clause 67 (power of testing quality of gas), 

Mr. WEBSTER proposed an amendment as follows:—“ That an officer shall be 
appointed by the corporation as an inspector of gas for the borough; that a 
testing apparatus be kept at the Guildhall, or at any other place in the 
borough, as well as upon the company’s premises; that such authorized officer 
shall, at all convenient times, have power to test the gas of the company at the 
Guildhall, and also at the company’s works, upon giving notice in ence A 
his intention so to do, such notice to be left at the office of the company; that, 
one hour after the leaving of such notice, the officer shall proceed, in the pre- 
sence of the superintending or some other officer of the company, or in his 
absence if he shall not attend, to make such test; that it shall not be necessary 
to apply to justices before such test shall be made.” 

Mr. SAuisBuryY said that this was the old story over again. No instance 
could be adduced as a precedent except the City of London. It had been said 
that it was — to get a conviction before justices, but how did they 
— that? The adoption of such a clause would be entirely opposed to recent 

egislation. 

The CHAIRMAN said that the best way to meet the difficulty would be to 
amend the clause so as to give the corporation power to proceed to the testing- 
place at the company’s works at any reasonable hour. 

The clause, as amended, was allowed. 

Mr. WersTER next proposed a clause for ensuring a specific amount of 
pressure. 

Mr. Hucues was examined, and said he had heard that at Wrexham the 
are had been very irregular. A considerable part of the town was 60 or 

0 feet below the works, and if there was no provision for pressure, they would 
be very likely to have a sufficient supply of gas in the higher parts of the town, 
but none in the lower. There are houses 20 feet below the works in their 
immediate neighbourhood. The actual gasholder is 20 feet above the natural 
surface of the ground. The houses below the level of the gasholder would 
have no security for obtaining gas, unless there was a clause regulating the 
pressure. The pressure besides was very insufficient for cooking purposes or 
heating purposes; without a good pressure, no man can cook with a gas flame; 
there must be a pressure of sufficient velocity at the burner to combine the gas 
— the air. Less than an inch of pressure will not serve for cooking or 

eating. 

The clause was not inserted. 

Mr. WeBsrer then proposed a clause regulating the mode of keeping the 
account. 

The Cuarran said that the committee were satisfied that the aceounts had 
been kept very properly hitherto, and that the provisions of the General Act 
were sufficient for the purpose. 

The clause was rejected. 

Mr. WexsTER next proposed a clause for enabling the local board to purchase 
the works, but this also was declined, the committee thinking that the intro- 
duction of such a clause would not be fair towards the company in their 
present position. 

The bill, which had occupied the attention of the committee for five days, 
was then ordered to be reported to the House. 


AIREDALE AND SHIPLEY GAS BILLS. 
Fripay, Marcu 18. 

Mr. Denison, Q.C., and Mr. Jounson, Q.C., were counsel for the bill; and 
Mr. V. RicHarps, Qt., and Mr. Rounp appeared on behalf of the Shipley Gas 
Company, who petitioned against it. 

Mr. JouNnson opened the case for the promoters of the Airedale Bill. The 
only opponents, he said, were the Shipley Gas Company, and the point at issue 
was as to which of the two companivsa piece of disputed territory (about 260 
acres of agricultural land, and with about a dozen houses upon it), lying imme- 
diately between their works, should belong. The Airedale Company main- 
tained that it would be more advantageous to themselves and the public that it 
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should be added to their district, whilst the Shipley a argued contra. 
Before greeting further, it would be necessary that he should go somewhat 
into the history of the Airedale Company, in order to explain the circumstances 
under which this disputed question arose. The object of the bill was to obtain 
for the Airedale Company a legal status. They wished to be incorporated 
under Act of Parliament, in order that they might be protected as other com- 
roe were, and not be left to the tender mercies of disaffected persons, as th 
erto been. The company was established by Deed of Settlement in 1853, 
and subsequently incorporated with limited liability powers, and they now pro- 
posed to raise additional capital, in order that they might extend their works, 
80 as to be able to meet the increased consumption which must, in a district of 
that kind, necessarily arise. The company, first of all, was got up by loeal 
parties, headed by the incumbent of the parish, and the capital was somewhere 
about £3800. Small though the capital was, there was some difficulty in raising 
that amount, because the companiy was started more for the benefit of the parish 
than with the view of making a profitable speculation. The project turned out 
to bea successful one in every way; it greatly benefited the public, and the 
shares soon became acceptable. In 1856 the company were incorporated under 
the Joint-Stock Companies Act, with an authorized eapital of £21,000, and of 
that amount £13,860 had been paid up. The consumption of gas had increased 
éonsiderably. In 1859 the supply was 2} millions, whilst in 1869 it was nearly 
9 millions. The price at the beginning was 6s. 8d.; now it was 4s. 7d., and 
that was the price which the company sought for power to charge under this 
bill. A railway would shortly run through the parish of Idle, and in one 
joe oe that would ‘give a greater stimulus to the district than it had had 
hitherto. Moreover the site of the present works was an extremely eligible one, 
being ‘situated very advantageously not merely for the supply of the locality, 
but for the whole of the district they now wished to obtain. 4 point of eleva- 
tion especially the works were almost as low as they could be, and they offered 
the greatest possible facility for extension. They proposed to supply the whole of 
Idle, in the parish of Calverly, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, except such 
= of the township as was comprised within the present limits of the Wind- 
hill Local Board of Health, and such as would be on the western side of an 
imaginary line drawn from the junction of a lane called Busy Lane, with the 
we and Bramley turnpike road, along the said lane to the old highway 
leading from Thackley to Windhill, and thence north to the river Aire, and also 
such of the said township as lay on the western side of an imaginary line drawn 
from a place called Collier's » direct south, until it reached the boundary 
dividing the townships of Idle and Bolton. They also sought to supply part 
of the township of Eccleshill, in the parish of Bradford. The Kec eshill 
people had a company of their own for the supply of gas, and were in Parlia- 
ment this session, but that portion of Eecleshill which had been supplied hitherto 
by the Airedale Company had been ceded to them because it was more advanta- 
usly situated with regard to their works than it was to those at Eccleshill; 
ce there was no opposition to the extension in that direction. Now, with 
respect to their opponents, the Shipley Gas Sones he would inform the com- 
mittee that they were established in 1847 to su ply hipley, the village of Wind- 
hill, and the neighbourhood thereof. In 18h: they obtained another Act, and 
then their limits were extended, but still the words were retained, ‘‘ the village 
of Windhill and the neighbourhood thereof,’ and on the proper definition of 
those words a great deal would depend. They maintained that they were defi- 
nite, that it was meant they could bring their mains to a certain distance ; 
whilst the Airedale Company contended, on the other hand, that the term was in- 
definite, and that they had no right to do as they proposed. The Shipley Com- 
ny — the township of Baildon, and having that and a large area 
es, they now sought to obtain that small tract of land to which he had 
alluded, which lay between the Windhill and the Idle district—a disputed por- 
tion of territory, with respect to which the decision of the committee was 
me am There were two local boards, one at Idle and the other at Windhill, 
th in the township of Idle, and the disputed portion was entirely within the 
district of the latter. The petitioners stated that their limits under their Acts 
included, in the township of Idle, the village of Windhill and the neighbour- 
hood thereof within the parish of Calverley, and part of the township proposed 
to be included within the limits of the Airedale Gas Company under the Aire- 
dale Bill. The promoters denied this allegation. The Shipley pee le said that 
this disputed territory was theirs by virtue of a previous Act of Parliament, and 
‘was clearly expr in the words “neighbourhood thereof.” The promoters 
maintained that it was certainly not in the neighbourhood of Windhill; that it 
‘was in no part of the Shipley distrie t; but was, in point of fact, a piece of terri- 
tory which ought to belong to them, as being within the boundary of their local 
board, and a tract of country which could be more advantageously — by 
them than by anybody else. Now the whole country was of a rough and barren 
kind, with scarcely any buildings upon it, and it was a mere farce to say they 
were supplying property within the limits of the Airedale Company. The 
truth was that their pipes were laid to a place called Buck Mill, at the 
very verge of the district. Negotiations were, at first, made by the 
proprietor of the mill to the Airedale Company; but, owing to some cause or 
other, an arrangement was not come to, and then the rt Company were 
allowed to bring their ‘fives and furnish the supply required. To that extent, 
and to that only, were they supplying ‘‘ property within a portion of their limits.” 
The Airedale Company did not seek to dispossess them of this privilege, but it 
became a serious thing when it was made an allegation against their bill, 
as it might tend to affect other pany within their limits. The petition 
alleged that if the limits of supp 4 of the Airedale Company were extended as 
roposed, the boundary between the districts of the two companies would be 
for the most part an imaginary and artificial line, and that the Shipley Com- 
pany would be cut off from access to a part of their authorized district, which 
could only be reached by placing their pipes in private lands over which they 
had no right. It stated further that the present boundary of the respective 
districts was chiefly along the centre of public roads. That was really no such 
thing. If they took the district in which the pipes were laid, it would be found 
that they passed through private grounds. hen roads were laid out they 
became natural boundaries. The purport of the petition was this—that the 
cor ped ay had already laid down certain pipes; that they were at Buck 
Mill by virtue of previous legislation; and that, therefore, they had a right to 
the district. They relied upon the words in their Act— Windhill and the 
neighbourhood thereof;”’ and they said they could curry oe district better 
than any other company, but this the promoters denied. With respect to site, 
position, elevation, quality, and purity, every argument that could be used was 
as favourable to Airedale as to Shipley. Then they said the disputed territory 
formed a natural boundary. That also the Airedale Company denied, except 
the Shipley on meant established roads, or a railway, which alone might 
So a boundary preferable to that which was defined as the proper boundary 
tween the companies, Then the Airedale Company said that the land in 
dispute was legitimately their own, because it was within the boundary of the 
Idle Local Board of Health, and that, consequently, the interests of the public 
would be better served. He believed the promoters had the approval of the 
local board, with one exception—namely, that of the chairman of the ty 
Company—and a resolution had been passed entirely in favour of the bill. The 
districts were defined by a Government inspector in 1855, and it was the 
boundary line then marked out that the promoters proposed to follow. It 
seemed almost an absurdity to go ‘solemnly into a long discussion, or to have 
a patliamen contest about a portion of land so small as that in dispute, but 
it was extremely important to the Airedale Company that it should be awarded 
to them, because the people of Idle and the district would be then better 
supplied than they possibly could be by any other in the neighbourhood. 
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The following evidence was then heard in support of the bill :— 
Mr. 7. A. Watson, examined by Mr. Jonnson. 

I am a solicitor living at Idle, and chairman of the Airedale Gas Company, 
I got up the company in 1853 under a Deed of Settlement. It was a movement 
entirely by the inhabitants, the incumbent being at the head of it. Doubts 
were en ed as to:its success, and for some time there was a difficuly in get- 
por Boe shares taken up. The capital was £3800. The district was entirely 
within the parish of Idle. We now seek to supply part of Eccleshill and a por- 
tion of territory lying between our works and those at na oe . The 
of Idle comprises the local board district of Idle and Windhill. The W 
local board district was carved out of the township of Idle by ani r sent 
down from the Home Office in1855. In 1863 the whole of the remainder of Idle, 
not included in the Windhill district, adopted the Local Board Act. We are 
entirely surrounded by local boards. Our company econtracts with the local 
board of Idle to light, extinguish, and supply the gas to the public lamps 
within their district. The population has increased wonderfully since 1859, and 
our supply has been raised in proportion. In 1859 our make was between two 
and three millions. In 1869 it was upwards of ten millions. Weshall have no 
difficulty in supplying the district we now seek to take. Our price at first was 
6s. 8d.; now it is reduced to 4s. 7d. per 1000 feet, and that is the maximum we 
ask to be allowed to charge under the bill. There have been no complaints as to 
the quality, and very little as to the price of our gas. In 1856 we were incor- 
porated under the Joint-Stock Companies Act. Our authorized capital is 
£20,000, and the amount raised and expended about £13,600. We seek to ex- 
tend our capital to £30,000 under this bill, and I feel certain it will be required. 
A branch from the Great Northern line is coming through the —— The 
whole of the district can be well supplied from the present works. e supply 
places now which are considerably lower than any portion of the disputed terri- 
tory. The Shipley people have an enormous district. Windhill is in the same 
township, but we look upon the inhabitants as a distinct community from our- 
selves. Idle and Windhill are rated for the poor together. No portion of the 
disputed territory is in the neighbourhood of Windhill. The Airedale Company 
was got up expressly by the Idle people to supply Idle, and we have looked upon 
the district and the disputed territory as our own. Considerable inconvenience 
would result in the mode of supply i the latter were ceded to the Shipley Com- 
pa. We have always met the demand hitherto, and our plant is capable of 

eing extended considerably. We have 25 retorts, and have ordered five more 
to be put in during the coming summer. We have only 16 in use, as a rule, 
but have room for 50 or 60 more. Our warehouse is capable of receiving 1000 
tons of coals. There is also plenty of surplus land, now used as a garden. No 
portion of the proposed district belongs to Shipley by virtue of previous legisla- 
tion. At present there are no buildings upon it; it is purely agricultural, still 
we consider that it may be built upon at some time or other, and we think if it 
is to belong to any company it ought to be ours. We do not seek to in’ 
with any portion of the district which the Shipley Company at present supply. 
The chairman of the local board of Idle is the chairman of the Shipley Gas 
Company, but I have noreason to doubt there is any want of unanimity amongst 
the members generally in favour of our plan. 

By the CHarrman: The mass of the disputed land may be a little nearer to 
the Shipley works than to ours. Their works are placed at the extreme east of 
their district, and ours are at the extreme south-east of our territory. 

Examination continued: Our leakage is remarkably small. We are not ata 
loss to define the reason why the — desire to have this district. Their sole 
og of course, is to acquire it for the purpose of extending their supply. As 
Idle people, we feel that the territory rightly belongs to us. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rrcnarps: The Shipley works were established under 
parliamentary powers in 1867. We have never had any parliamentary territory, 
meen we have supplied the district. The Shipley Company have alwa' 
lighted Windhill. A mile thence I should not consider to be included in the 
words ** in the neighbourhood thereof.” We have two pipes up to the territory 
claimed. The actual price of the Shipley Company at present I think is 4s. 2d., 
the maximum price in their bill being 4s. 6d. Our reductions in proportion to 
the consumption have been greater than those of the Shipley Company, and in 
the future they are likely to be more so. The area of our works is about an 
acre. The Shipley Company send out about 40 millions of gas per annum. 
There is rising ground between our works and the northern part of our district. 
We have a small holder near Thackley, where there is something of a hill, and 
from that we supply Brackendale Mill and some dwellings in the neighbourhood. 
Our original mains were too small to supply Idle and the district of Thackley, 
and the holder was put there with the idea of saving expense, and so as to en- 
able us to give the supply required. There are some portions of the Idle Local 
Board district which we do not supply. There are three members of the local 
board who are members of the gas company. 

Re-examined by Mr. Jonnson: We look upon the local board, the gas com- 
pany and the inhabitants of Idle as one happy family, and we do not want to 

interfered with. The introduction of a foreign gas company would cause 
disturbance and ill-feeling, in all probability. Our pipes are carried up to the 
verge of the disputed district, and the Shipley Company have never complained 
of our doing so. In the centre of the disputed territory is a hill, the apex of 
— is 750 feet above the level of the sea. Our pipes would cross the table 
and, 
Mr. E. Thornton, examined by Mr, Dentson. 

I am the secretary to the Airedale Gas Company. The company began with 
a capital of £3800; at present it is £13,860. The disputed territory lies entirely 
within the district of the Idle Board. There has been some difficulty experienced 
between the Idle Board of Health and that of Eccleshill in regard to the supply. 

Mr. R. Senior, examined by Mr. Denison, i 

I am the manager of the Airedale works. There would be no difficulty in 
supplying the disputed district. Our works are in very good condition. Our 
leakage is under 3} per cent., and we have but few complaints as to the quality 
of our gas. We have 9} miles of mains. 

Mr. Rronarps: Your leakage is the most remarkable I ever heard of. That 
is the difference, you say, between what you make and what you get paid for? 

Witness : That is so. 

Mr. Ricuarps : Then it is a secret worth knowing. 

Witness : We have 25 retorts now, and arches for 30. We have room for 
50 retorts. There are no persons in the district who would prefer the Shipley 
Company coming in to ourselves. I believe that the Shipley Local Board are dis- 
satisfied with the attempts of their company to come into the disputed territory. 

By the Commitree: The price of coal runs to about 9s. 6d. per ton, for both 
cannel and ordinary. We pay our men about 25s. per week. The market 18 
rather indifferent for waste products. We sell our coke at 6s. 8d. per ton. 

Mr. Benjamin Bland, examined by Mr. DEnison. 

I am a director of the gas company. We supply the quarries in Westfield 
Lane. I agree with Mr. Watson as to the desirability of our supplying the 
disputed district. 

ross-examined by Mr. RicHarps: The Idle Local Board are in our favour. 
We may have a pull in respect to them. 
Mr. Audsley, examined by Mr. Drnison. 

I am a farmer, and a member of the local board at Idle. Iam one of the 
three who give the pull. Mr. Bent is our chairman, but I cannot say whether 
he presides over the Shipley Gas Company as well. I agree with the witnesses, 
end believe there would be no difficulty in our supplying the small district 
which both parties now seek to obtain. 

Cross-examined : We do not wish to poach upon Windhill. I think we are 
trying to keep away poachers, 
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Mr. WV. Jowett, examined by Mr. Denison. 
Tam clerk to the Idle Local Board, and also to the board at Windhill. The 
Idle Board have passed a unanimous resolution in favour of the Airedale Com- 
s bill. I should include as the area of Windhill that which is within the 
board district, and which is bounded by the disputed land, The Windhill 
lamps are fully 850 yards on the north-west side of the Idle district. I have 
afew shares in the Airedale Company. I can see no reason why the eee’ 
Company should extend their mains into the territory sought to be lighted by 
i e Company. 
: Mr. Alred, examined by Mr. Denison. 
T am an old inhabitant of Idle, and a member of the local board. Iam not a 
shareholder of the gas company, but have a strong opinion in their favour. 
Mr. J. Noell, examined by Mr. Denison. ; 
T live at Idle, and consider that the Airedale Company are seeking nothing 
but reasonable powers. 
Mr. J. Wise, examined by Mr. Denison. 
I am a farmer living in the Idle district. I have known Windhill, as extend- 
ing only to the “ Blue Bell” (about midway between the Shipley works and 


the disputed tery) 
Mr. W. Woodhead, examined by Mr. Denison. 

I am a land surveyor of Bradford, and reside at Rosehill. The Shipley Com- 
pany supply that district, There is an insufficient supply at times, owing to the 
pipe being too small. 

Dreas-examined by Mr. Rrcnarps: When I complained, the company said 
that a larger pipe should be laid. 

The witness said that, if the Shipley Company obtained power to light the 
= gee way, they would be going beyond the lighting district of Wind- 
hill, and, unless Parliament gave its sanction, the local board could not levy a 
gas-rate for the public lamps there. 

The CuarrMAN: Do the Idle Company trouble themselves to supply cheap 


? 
ines: They supply it so cheaply that I think they get less profit than the 
Shipley Company do. I think it will be possible for the Idle Company to supply 
at a cheaper rate. There are coal-fields in the neighbourhood, and, when they 
are worked, great benefits must arise. At present they charge about 10 per cent. 
more than the Shipley Company. The Idle Company have just paid a dividend 
of 10 per cent. 
Mr. J. Booth, examined by Mr. Dentson. 

Iam an engineer and surveyer of Halifax, and have directed my attention to 
the levels of the disputed district. The Airedale Company are supplying places 
several feet below it, and are doing it satisfactorily. 1 tested the pressure at the 
Brackendale Mill, supplied by them, and found it to be 2 inches and 7/10ths. 
At Buck Mill, which is supplied by the Shipley Company, the pressure on the 
same day was under 2/10ths of an inch at noon. 

Cross-examined: The leakage is unquestionably low. I do not say that a 
pressure of 2 inches and 7/10ths and a small amount of leakage are incom- 
patible. I make no special pretension to being a gas engineer. Buck Mill is at 
a lower level than Brackendale. I have no reason to doubt the statement of the 
leakage being 34 per cent. upon the make. 





Monpvay, Marcu 21. 
Mr. Denison said that he did not intend to call any further evidence in sup- 
port of the Airedale Bill, and 
Mr. Ricnarps then opened the me Bill, the preamble of which he read. 
It was a bill, he said, for extending the limite and increasing the capital of the 
Shipley Gaslight Company, and for other purposes. Their first Act was obtained 
in 1847, when the company wasformed “ to supply Shipley township, the village 
of Windhill, and the neighbourhood thereof, in the parish of Calverley.”’ In 
1853 further powers were conferred upon the company for manufacturing and 
supplying gas within the township of Shipley, the village of Windhill, and the 
neighbourhood within the parish of Calverley, and the township of Baildon in 
the parish of pee the capital was fixed at £6666, but with power to raise 
a further sum of £33,334 by shares, and £8000, by borrowing on mortgage or bond, 
or “| shares instead of borrowing. Besides those places the company now pro- 
posed to extend their mains to Heaton-cum-Fizzinghall, Esholt, part of the 
parish of Bolton, and the piece of land which was in dispute between them and 
the Airedale Company. No opposition was offered to the bill except with regard 
to the disputed territory in question. By this bill the company proposed to 
raise, in addition to their present capital, any further sums, not exceeding 
£52,000, by the creation gy new preference shares or stocks, the 
limits of dividend being £7 10s. ey also asked for the usual borrowing 
powers. No objection was offered to the amount of capital, and nothing more 
need be said if the committee were satisfied that it was a reasonable amount to 
raise. It would be sufficient to last them for 10 or 12 years at least, and in 
this respect it was unobjectionable. They proposed to give gas of 14-candle 
power, at a maximum charge of 4s. 6d.; the actual price now charged being 
4s. 2d. They also asked for power to purchase four acres in addition to what they 
had already. No works for the manufacture of were to be erected on any 
land, except those belonging to the company. His learned friends were under the 
impression, he believed, that the bill would be opposed by the local board of Shipley, 
but there was no opposition from that body that he knew of; and although Mr. 
Titus Salt had petitioned, he had put himself out of court in the most ingenious 
manner. The preamble was utterly unopposed, except with respect to the dis- 
puted territory, and he might say that they claimed that because it had been 
ven to them by Act of Parliament since 1847. They did not propose to 
ome a mile from Windhill, and surely any place within that distance would 
come within the words ‘‘and the neighbourhood thereof.’”” They had never 
exercised the right, but now that the Airedale Company had become poachers on 
their domain, they were constrained to protect their interests, and to maintain 
their rights. He would ask the committee fearlessly to determine whether, in 
a thinly populated district as this was, a mile ora mile and a half was not 
within the definition of the Act of Parliament. One of the witnesses had said 
they might as well say that Temple Bar was in the neighbourhood of West- 
minster Abbey, but that was a far different case to this. , Temple Bar 
and Westminster was a thickly populated district, and every yard of surface was 
of the greatest consequence, but amongst the Yorkshire hills a mile or a mile and 
@ half was certainly looked upon as being in the neighbourhood of a place. 
Their opponents proceeded to justify their own boundary, and had talked a good 
deal about it being the same as that of the local board; they said that if the 
Shipley Company were allowed to light the disputed ground there would be great 
ineonvenience felt by their local board, who would have to contract with two 
companies for the supply of their public lamps. It turned out that no incon- 
venience of the sort would arise. Supposing that the district was ogaies in 
years hence, and lamps were fixed there, the local board of Idle would 
have to contract to the east and also to the west of the disputed territory. They 
must contract with two companies under any circumstances. They were 
actually contracting with the company at Eccleshill, and doing precisely the 
same thing now as that objected to. No inconvenience could possibly arise from 
two parishes contracting. It frequently was the case in large towns, and he 
could not but think that the Airedale people had exaggerated the evil, in order 
to make it appear that there was a sort of consistency and oat about their 
boundary, when in fact no such thing existed at all. The Airedale 
1 Board had themselves proposed to divide their supply, and they were con- 
tracting with the Airedale and the Eccleshill companies at one and the same 
time. The Airedale Company had no vested interests, no pipes or mains of any 





kind in the northern part of the district, because Buck Mill was the only place 
which at present was lighted with gas. It was of the test possible conve- 
nience that something like a tangible visible boundary line should be drawn, 
and he submitted that Busy Lane ought to be the landmark between the Shipley 
and the Airedale Companies. 

The CoMMITTEBE said they had already formed an opinion on this point, as 
far as the southern part of the district was concerned, which probably would 
meet the views of both parties. They had not pee into the northern 
part, but proposed that the southern boundary should be at Idle Lane, up to 
where the four roads meet, and that this should be given to the Windhill 
district. The other portion of the disputed territory would go to the Airedale 
Company, the boundary of the local board being adopted. 

Mr. Ricuarps said there might be some difficulty of access. to houses in the 
fields if there were no roads defined as the boundary line. He thought that 
some existing tangible road should be named. Another thing of importance 
was that in that portion of the territory which had been given to the Airedale 
Company the consumers of gas would have to pay higher rates than those who 
resided within the limits of the Shipley supply. 

The Cuarrman: The Airedale Company propose to charge 4s. 7d. and the 
Shipley Company 4s, 6d., I believe. 

Mr. Denison: The Airedale Company will not object to their price being 
reduced to 4s. 6d. 

The CHAIRMAN said that the committee would make both charges alike, as a 
matter of course. All the inhabitants ought to be placed on the same terms. 

Mr. Ricuarps said that the Shipley were supplying at 4s, 2d., although their 
maximum charge was 4s. 6d. ‘The consumers ought not to be left to the tender 
mercies of a company which was charging 10 per cent. more. 

The ComMitreEr think it would be possible for gas to be supplied cheaper. 

Mr. Denison said it must not be forgotten that the Shipley were supplying 
a much larger district than the Airedale, Their supply was four times the 
quantity. 

Mr. Ricwarps added that the alventog of being supplied by the larger 
company must be obvious. The Shipley Company were more likely to make 
reductions in future than the Airedale were, 

Mr. W. Gay, examiued by Mr. Rounp, 

I am an architect, living at Bradford, and a director of the Shipley Company. 
Our first Act was obtained in 1847. In 1857 it was repealed. We have not 
exercised our borrowing powers to their full extent, We have still £6000 to call 
up. By the present bill we ask for £52,000, which we think will last us over 
ten or twelve years at the least, and it will enable us fully to meet the require- 
ments of an extended district. The population has doubled itself since 1853. 
Our consumption has also been doubled during the last seven years, There are 
private gas-works at Saltaire, in the immediate district, and others belonging to a 
ioe named Denbigh, and we ask for pm of purchase in respect to them. 

he Idle Local Board boundary is nearly all fields. Our company have paid 
during the last ten years 10 per cent., with the low price of 4s, 2d. We are now 
contemplating a further reduction in the price, and we are about to lay out £10,000 
in the reconstruction of our works; we have expended £2000 already, and we 
believe that when our plans are finished the works will be complete in every 
respect. 

Mr. Dentson: How have you expended this money ? 

Witness: We have laid out £2000 in new purifiers; £6000 in the building of 
a new retort-house, in scrubbers, washers, and improved [connexions in our yard 
mains; and £2000 in enlarging our mains. Our present capital is £48,000. 
We have issued shares to that extent, and they are nearly all paid up. I cannot 
say that we expect a large increase of profit from the disputed 145 

yy the CHAIRMAN: We anticipate, if our works are extended, to be able to 
supply our gas at a cheaper rate than at present. Our company is four times as 
large as the Airedale. 

The CuarrMan:: Then if we were to let your company eat up the whole 
district, you would be able to supply yore Fg than you are doing at present, 
simply because your supply has m extended. Would not this have the effect 
of curtailing the supply of the Airedale Company, and of preventing them from 
reducing their price—would it not rather cause Fs to augment it, in respect to 
the disputed territory ? 

Witness: I should think it would be better for us, and the inhabitants too, if 
you added the district to our area. 

The CHarrMaNn: Would not the cutting short of their district render it im- 
possible for them to supply cheap gas? 

Witness: Yes, I should say so. The population of the disputed territory has 
increased no doubt. 

Mr. Denison: Do you know how many houses there are upon it? 

Witness: No; but I believe a lot of cottages have been built at Gazeby. 

Mr. Denison: That is not within the area. 

Mr. W. Wright, examined by Mr. Rounp. 


I am the manager and secretary of the Shipley Company. I produce a table 
showing how our capital has been raised, as also the actual increase in the quan- 
tity of gas supplied in each Bay from 1852 to 1869. Our prices are 4s. 2d, and 
4s. 6d. Other companies in the district charge 5s. 

The CHarRMAN: We look to the price named in the bill. 

At the request of the referee, the witness explained the distance in which the 
pipes of the Shipley Company have been laid in the direction of the Idle 


district. 
Mr. Alfred Penny, examined by Mr. Rounp. 

I am a gas engineer, carrying on the Wenlock Iron-Works, City Road. I have 
been concerned in the construction of gas-workse for more than 20 years. I have 
been consulted by the Shipley Company with regard to the enlargement of their 
works, and have traversed the whole of their diatriet. Their mains require ep- 
larging, so as to enable the company properly to supply the district. All the 
small mains will be taken up and replaced by larger ones. The Airedale Com- 
pany could not supply the whole of the northern district. proposed to be taken 
near to Buck Mill, except by dropping down something like 100 feet, whereas the 
Shipley works are on the same level, and could easily give to it a good supply. 
I always advise a company, when they are laying out their area, to get as nearly 
as possible to some tangible boundary, such as a road, a river, or a railway, and 
not to accept an imaginary boundary running through fields or across hills, The 
outside of the disputed district is simply one mile from the Shipley works. The 
gasholder at Thackley, belonging to the Airedale Company, is a very small one, 
being only constructed to contain about 6000 feet. 

Mr. Denison then replied on bebalf of the Airedale Company, observing that, 
after the intimation of the committee, he felt that very little was left for him to 
say. The Airedale Company, he maintained, had tangible and visible boundaries 
in the river Aire, and also the area of the local board, and that, he should say, 
was all that was required. The price was satisfactory, and in fact there appeared 
to be nothing left to invite any further observations from him. 

The room was then cleared, and on the readmission of the public, . 

The CHAIRMAN announced that the committee had come to unanimous decisions 
in regard to both bills. The preamble of the Airedale Bill they considered to be 
proved, and the enly point upon which he would make any observation, barring 
the question of the boundary, was that of price. In their bill the maximum 
price had been fixed at 4s, 7d., but the committee said‘that it should be reduced 
to 4s, 6d. With regard to Shipley, they had also come to the conclusion thet 
the preamble was proved, and with regard to their price, they should direct that 
it be reduced from 4s. 6d. to 43. 2d., at which sum it was now being supplied. 
They had taken into consideration the fact that the Shipley Company was by far 
the largest, and possessed greater advantages for supplying gas at a cheaper rate 
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than the Airedale Company did. Then, as to the question of boundary, the com- 
mittee had come to this conclusion, with regard to the disputed territory to the 
north, that of the two boundaries, which might be called the railway and the 
river boundaries, the latter was the more preferable one; they had also decided 
upon giving all the land south of the river to the Airedale Company for their 
supply, with the exception of Buck Mill, which was already lighted by the 
Shipley Company. Then, with respect to the lower portion of the territory 
aie dispute, the committee were unanimously of opinion that the boundary 
should be fixed at the northernmost point, taking the boundary of the Idle Local 
Board, down to where the four roads met, at the junction of the Coal Pit Lane 
and Idle Lane; then along the Idle Lane course, and so on to where it met 
Westfield Lane, not far from Moore House. The part of the disputed territory 
to the north of Idle Lane would be given to the Airedale Company, and that to 
the south to the Shipley Company, and they thought that this arrangement would 
be satisfactory to both parties. 

Some slight amendments were then made in the clauses of the bills, after 
which they passed the committee, and were ordered to be reported to the House. 


(Before Mr. J.D. Ntcou, Chairman; Lord Petuam, Mr. WaItTwE tu, and 
Mr. FIeEvDEN.) 
ABERDARE GAS BILL. 
Turespay, Marca 15. 

Mr. Ropwett, Q.C., and Mr. MicHart appeared for the promoters; Mr. 
Denison, Q.C., Mr. GRANVILLE SomMERSET, Q.C., and Mr. Ricnarps, Q.C., for 
the Aberdare and Aberaman Gas Company, petitioners against the bill. 

Mr. Micwact, in the absence of Mr. Rodwell, opened the case for the pro- 
moters. Aberdare, he said, was a straggling place, about four miles in extent, 
and comprised three portions—Aberdare proper, Mill Street, and Aberaman. 
It was a place of about 25,000 inhabitants, and was situated in the well-known 
Aberdare steam coal-field. That coal (like anthracite coal) noi being fitted for 
gas-making purposes, the company which he now represented had to go toa 
considerable distance to obtain the bituminous coal suitable for their use; but 
all the coal in the district not yielding gas of a high illuminating power, it was 
found necessary to add cannel from the north to improve its quality. Gene- 
rally speaking, South Wales coal produced gas of about 12 candles illuminating 
pores and the committee would see from the bill before them that the company 

adopted as their standard 14-candle gas, which could only be obtained by 

a suitable admixture of cannel. The Aberdare Gas Company originated at a 
public meeting of the inhabitants in 1848, and in 1850 a Deed of Settlement was 
effected under which the company were established, subsequently being en- 
a under the Joint-Stock Companies Act. Their first capital was £2000, 
with power to raise a further sum of £4000, making a total share capital of 
£6000, in addition to which they had borrowing powers to the extent of £2000. 
The works were leased for a term of seven years, and in September, 1853, they 
were enlarged, the sum of £500 being expended upon them. In 1855 a con- 
siderable extension of the company’s mains took place, and the whole of Aber- 
dare, Mill Street, and Aberaman were supplied with gas. In 1857 the company 
again leased their works for five years, the period expiring in 1862, when they 
took the works into their own hands. Since that time they had expended large 
sums of money in putting the works in a good condition. Under the advice of 
the engineer of the Merthyr Gas Company they erected a new retort-house and 
a new tar-tank, and rearranged the entire system of their mains, In these 
various additions and improvements the whole of their share capital of £6000 
had been expended. They had borrowed also the sum of £2000, which they 
were authorized to do, and a further sum of £1000, making the total capital 
£9000. Besides this +d had expended out of profits £1600, so that at the pre- 
sent time the works of the company represented an outlay of £10,600. Such 
companies as these, having no special Act of Incorporation, were under no kind 
of restriction whatever, and were very apt to do as they pleased; and, as re- 
presenting the Aberdare Company, he (Mr. Michael) could not say that they 
were entirely free from blame in this respect; but they now came before Par- 
liament and asked to be placed under those proper regulations which the Legis- 
lature was accustomed to prescribe with regard to the illuminating power and 
nd of the gas they supplied, the rate of dividend they might pay, and so on. 
ith reference to the question of dividend, he might state that this com- 
pany had never divided profits at an excessive rate. For the first eight 
ears of their existence they paid only 5 per cent.; for the two follow- 
ng years, 6 per cent.; subsequently, they paid 5, 6, and 7 per cent., and dur- 
ing the last four years, 9 and 10 per cent., the average over the whole period 
being £6 7s. per cent. The price of gas originally was 7s. per 1000 cubic feet, 
which was subsequently reduced to 6s.; in 1864 to 5s., in 1869 to 4s. 6d., 
and at present it was 4s. The quantity of gas made during the last year 
was about 15 million cubic feet, the private consumption being 10 mil- 
lions, and the other 5 millions representing the rasa 4 to public lamps 
and the loss by leakage. The capital in the bill was originally £14,000, because 
the promoters thought they had a right to put in what they considered the 
value of their works, but Lord Redesdale had restricted them to the amount 
actually expended, so that it now stood at £10,600, and it was proposed to raise 
a fresh capital of £12,000; the dividends on the original capital being limited to 
10 per cent., on the borrowed money 5 per cent., on the invested profits 7 per 
cent., and on the new he prc 7 per cent, The maximum price of gas was fixed 
at 4s., which he believed was the lowest maximum in any South Wales gas 
bill, and was the price fixed so recently as last session in the Aberdaman Gas 
Bill. The company having supplied gas in the district during the period he 
had mentioned, were startled, in November, 1868, to find in the public news- 
papers a notice of a new gas company having been started, for they were up to 
that time totally unaware of any movement in that direction. It was true that 
while their works were leased—t. ¢,, up to 1862—there were grounds for com- 
plaint; the gas was bad in quality, and deficient in quantity, so that the com- 
pany resolved to take the works into their own hands, with a view to remedy 
the complaints of the consumers. Since then it would be found that there had 
been no serious grounds of complaint, either as to quality or quantity; indeed, 
there had been a gradual improvement in every respect. Gas-making was now 
better understood than formerly; greater economy had been introduced, better 
plans of purification adopted, and the standard of illuminating power increased. 
On seeing the notice of an intended new company for the town, the directors 
sought to know from Messrs. Marriott and Jordan, the parliamentery agents 
by whom it was signed, who it was they represented. They failed, however, 
to discover the promoters, and therefore could enter into no negotiations with 
them, but could only oppose their bill in Parliament. The committee were no 
doubt aware that scattered all over the country were numbers of small compa- 
nies which existed merely under Deeds of Settlement, and through being in- 
corporated under the Joint-Stock Companies Act. Now, wherever these small 
companies existed and seemed to attain a moderate amount of prosperity, it 
would be found that there were certain gentlemen very skilful as gas engineers, 
and ever ready to take advantage of circumstances to create opposition and to 
start new companies in the pursuit of their own avocation. It was pretty 
much the same here. Mr. Stevenson, a gas engineer in London, went 
down to the district, and finding that larger works, with a larger outlay 
of capital, were likely to succeed, started a new company, which in the 
last session of Parliament obtained an Act of Incorporation. The old com- 
ny, who appeared in opposition to the bill, brought before the committee the 
acts of their position, which were these—that, deterred by the fear of expense, 
*hey had not theretofore sought statutory powers, but they pledged themselves 





that if a decision on the new company’s bill were deferred till the present 
session they would themselves introduce a scheme and submit it at the same 
time. It was also stated that they had given a bond to the Local Board of 
Health to promote such a measure, so as to put their operations under the 
stringent regulations of modern gas legislation. It was urged on the other 
side that, notwithstanding the bond and the pledge thus given, there was no 
certainty that the company would carry out their promise, and, under those 
circumstances, Parliament passed the bill of the Aberdare and Aberaman Gas 
Company. In that bill a clause was inserted to the effect that if the Aberdare 
Gas Company should, within three months after the passing of the Act, give 
notice in writing, under their seal, to the Aberdare and Aberaman Gas Com- 
pany of their desire to sell their undertaking, the latter should purchase the 
same. Before the three months had expired some correspondence took place 
on this subject, the old company asking £14,000 for their property, the new 
company offering £11,000. As the general basis on which such sales organo 
was 16% years purchase of the net profits of the undertaking, and the profits 
of the Aberdare Company were about £1000 a year, the terms they asked were 
certainly not exorbitant, although the new company in their petition bill spoke 
of the demand as excessive. It might, indeed, be said that the old company 
were wrong in not assenting to terms of arbitration; to which it would be 
answered, that experience in that district had shown arbitrations to be very 
undesirable things. Besides which they were under a penal bond to the local 
board to come to Parliament this year with a biil containing similar clauses to 
those in the new company’s Act. The new ory oy A stated to Parliament last 
session that 30 million cubic feet of could be supplied in Aberdare. The 
promoters were willing to take one-half of that supply, and to leave the other 
half of the plunder to the new company, because in reality they came as 
filibustering company into the old company’s domain, to take the benefit of 
that upon which they had expended their capital. He (Mr. Michael) would not 
trouble the committee by going through the petition, because it related mainly 
to matters of clause. What they were asked to do was to confiscate the pro- 
perty of the old company, and he ventured to say that Parliament had never 
done such a thing. tt had frequently given powers to new companies, but it 
had always taken care to protect the interests of old companies. — Only in one 
instance had Parliament departed from this principle, that was in the case of 
Maryport. There, although an old gas company existed, a power was given, in 
1868, to the corporation to supply gas to the private consumers as well as to the 
public lamps. But last session the company came to Parliament and represented 
the hardship which this arrangement inflicted, and Parliament not only gave 
them the bill they promoted, but repealed the clause of the bill passed the previous 
session, and restricted the corporation to the lighting of the public lamps. He 
ventured to say that the learned counsel who now appeared to oppose the bill 
before this committee, could not bring foward a single precedent in which a 
new company had been allowed to come in and establish themselves, to the 
destruction of the property of an old company. What would be the result if 
this bill were thrown out? The committee were aware that, as a private un- 

incorporated company, the old company were liable to indictment for nuisance 
in carrying on their operations. They could have no power to open the streets 
or roads except it were given them by Parliament. And for what reason should 
those powers be denied them? Their bill contained the same restrictions as 

were in the new company’s Act of last session, therefore their opponents must 
acknowledge them to be good; and indeed their theory last year was that no 

company should be allowed to light a district without conforming to Par- 

liamentary regulations. Attached to the new company’s petition were the 

names of ratepayers who were represented as opposing the bill. The rateable 

value of the district was £139,000, of which these petitioners represented £4325 ; 
whereas in favour of the bill a petition had been signed by 129 ratepayers, 

representing directly a rateable value of £26,813, and 95 who indirectly repre- 

sented £504, making a total of £27,317. He ventured, however, to say of these 

petitions that they were utterly valueless. The question must be determined on 

the merits, and he had the greatest confidence in believing that nothing 

could be said against the clauses of the bill, and that Parliament had never 

sanctioned the confiscation of the property of an old company by the establish- 

ment of a new company originated by a clever engineer, who, going down into 

a neighbourhood to spy out its nakedness, found there a profitable opportunity 
of exercising his avocation. It would be shown in evidence that the old works 

were in good condition, that they were capable of extension, and that, though 

in times past the company had been guilty of some misdeeds, they were taking 

the best course they could adopt to prevent the possibility of the recurrence of 

any such cause of complaint. - Having satisfied the committee that it would be 

to the interest of the community that the bill should pass, he was convinced 

they would not refuse their sanction, seeing the result must be the entire loss 

to the promoters of the money expended by them on these works. 

“Rhys H. Rhys, Esq., examined by Mr. MicHakt. 

Iam a magistrate of the county of Glamorgan, chairman of the Local Board 
of Health, and a member of the Finance and Police Committee of the town of 
Aberdare. I was present at the public meeting in 1848, when the gas com- 
pany was formed, and was appointed one of the provisional directors. At that 
time there was no local authority to represent the town. The Local Board was 
established in 1854, and I ceased to be a director of the gas company in 1857. 
In that year I and Mr. Richards became lessees of the works for a term of five 
years. The management was upon Mr. Richards. In 1862 I became lessee 
again, and since that time the company have had the works in their own hands. 
We have increased them considerably in extent, and laid out between £2000 
and £3000 in improving them. We have not anges for parliamentary powers, 
because the capital was limited, and we were afraid of the expense. For the 
last four years since we commenced dividing 9 and 10 per cent., it was 
determined to give the directors £50 a year between them. I think I have 
received £5 or £7 as my share, There have been complaints as to our insist- 
ing upon supplying fittings to consumers. We were obliged to keep fitters, A 
no one employed them in the place, the number of consumers being limited; 
we, therefore, made it a condition that the fittings should be purchased of us. 
The rateable value of the local board district is £139,000, and it extends over 
15,200 acres, of which 2000 or 3000 acres are covered with houses. We have 
never lighted any streets not taken up by the board, and declared to be public 
highways, with one or two exceptions, where lamps have been put up at the 
urgent request of the inhabitants. We insist upon the metalling, kerbing, 
paving, and channelling before we take up the lighting. We had not 4 
slightest knowledge of the existence of the new company until we saw e 
notice in November, 1868, in a second edition of the Aberdare Times. “ 
endeavoured to find out who were the promoters, and the Board of Healt 
endeavoured to come to some arrangement with them. We did not succeed in 
finding them out for some time. After they obtained their Act, we tried 4 
come to some arrangement with them to take our works. We offered to se 
for £14,000; they offered us £10,000 before the notice expired, and afterwasts 
£11,000. We asked £14,000, on the basis of the evidence given last yoe* ab 
16% years purchase of net profits was the proper principle to go upon. a 4 
pledged ourselves to come to Parliament this year, and when they decline : 
offer to sell at £14,000, we told them we should do so, They had ane o 
erected any works, nor entered into any contracts. Our bond to the loca 
board still exists. 

Mr. Rrowarps: And still is of as much force as ever. 30m 

Witness : That is better known to you. Whether legally binding or not, we 
felt bound to come. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricnarps: We originally asked £17,000 for our 
works. Before we treated with the new company there was an application 
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made to the Board of Health to know whether they would cancel the bond or 
allow us to sell our works, They said they would have no objection to our 
treating with the new company, but would not give up the bond. We there- 
fore felt at liberty to negotiate. The price we asked for the works was calcu- 
lated on 16% years purchase of the net profits which we — _to 
Parliament. a dissecting the accounts, which we were charged with 
keeping in a slovenly manner, we found that we had expended a considerable 
sum out of revenue in extending the works, which ought fairly to be taken as 
profits. The accounts presented to Parliament were perfectly correct, but 
we had spent some hundreds out of revenue for capital purposes. We also 
thought that the money paid for interest and in fees to the directors should be 
treated as revenue, I belieye we have spent more that £1600 out of profits, 
but our accounts were so muddled that we could not tell. Our poverty was 
one reason for our not coming to Parliament before for an Act. We were quite 
prepared to come if asked. We opposed the new company’s bill in Parliament 
last year, and paid the costs incurred by the local board in opposing it in the 
House of Lords. They fought the bill in that House down to the clauses, as we 
had done in the House of Commons. The bill as it passed contained the pur- 
chase clause, under which we had the option to call upon the new company to 
purchase our works. We offered to sell them at a fair price, but they were not 
disposed to accept the offer, and we knew the unscrupulous means taken to 
obtain the bill last year. We had the power to insist upon going to arbitration, 
under the Lands Clauses Act, to settle the question of price; but I have very 
little faith in arbitrations. I have been bitten by arbitrations, and we did not 
choose to avail ourselves of the option. 

Mr. Ricuarps: Does it not occur to you that, if you suffer any hardship in 
the matter of “ confiscation,” as you call it, it arises from your not having acted 
on that clause, and obtained a fair price by arbitration? 

Witness : No, certainly not; because it was optional with us to sell our 
works or not. We have been 21 years in possession of the works and the dis- 
trict, and we thought we ought to continue in possession. It is a very great 
hardship to be deprived of the district, and a great loss to many poor people, 

Cross-examination continued: Last year I said Aberdare was not a very 
flourishing place, and that I thought it had reached the height of its ne gee 8 
I do not remember saying that it would not stand two gas companies. } 
doubt that was the contention last year. I think two companies very un- 
desirable, and I think the old company ought to continue there; but I think 
two companies more desirable than that we should be destroyed. I believe the 
new company put £30,000 into their bill last year as their capital, with the 
view of buying us up. It will most certainly be to the advantage of the con- 
sumers in Aberdare that there should be competition. I have known of cases 
in which competition has ended in combination. We declined to sell by arbi- 
tration to the new company; but we have a clause in our own bill to sell to the 
local board by arbitration. We have no objection to do that, though we have 
to. sell to the new company on that condition. I do not know whether, if we 
sold to the local board, they would compete with the new company. Lord 
Redesdale fixed the capital, as it stands in the amended bill, at £10,600. That 
is the capital for which we asked £17,000 of the new company. We consulted 
Mr. Barlow as to the value of our works before the passing of the Act of last 
session. He told us what he considered the yalue was. 

Mr. Ricuarps: What was it? 

_ Mr. Micuagv: You are not competent to ask that question. I object that it 
is not a proper question. 

Mr. Ricwarps: If the witness does not object, my friend cannot object. 

The Cuarrman: I do not think it is of much object to the committee. 


Mr. Ricuarps: Except to show that they called in an independent pro- 
fessional gentleman, who said the concern was worth a certain price. I should 
like to know what that gentleman said; I shall then know whether the £17,000, 
or the £14,000 which they asked, is the correct sum. 

Witness: After what Mr. Michael has said, I shall not answer the question 
unless the committee desire it. 

Cross-examination continued: The new company did not commence their 
works till the three months had elapsed. Since then they have laid a large extent 
of pipes—I dare say seven or eight miles. I do not know whether in a short 
time they will be in a position to supply Aberdare with gas. I admit that we 
may bave acted in former times in a way that would be called tyrannical and 
arbitrary, but we now apply to Parliament so as to avoid any complaints of 
that kind for the future. We have put up as many lights in the streets as the 
local board required; it entirely depends upon them how many there shall be. 
The new company have laid down mains in every street. e have always 
offered to lay mains in every street the local board required. It was proved 
last year that there had been requisitions to them from the inhabitants for 
more lights, but the gas company had nothing to do with the matter. Aber- 
dare is miserably lighted as compared with other towns. I have not said that 
if we put up more public lights, there would be no lights in the private houses. 
There was a meeting of the local board on the 19th of December, 1868. I think 
on that occasion I did say I doubted whether the old company were in a con- 
dition to supply more lights, and that they would see the result of the new bill 
before extending their works. I do not think I said that if there were more 
lights in the streets they would have to do with less lights in the churches 
and chapels. 

Re-examined by Mr. MicHaE: Supposing it were so, this bill would furnish 
aremedy for such a state of things, because, if there was an insufficiency of 
light, it was because we had no funds to increase the works. We have never, 
a8 @ gas company, refused to comply with the requisitions of the local board to 
light any place. The allegations made last year were with regard to streets 
not taken up by the local board. The public lights are 80 yards apart where 
the town is lighted. In this bill there is an obligation to light any lamp 
erected within 50 yards of a main. 

By the CHarrMAN: The amount of capital in our accounts presented to the 
shareholders is £6000 share capital, and £3000 borrowed money. The £1600 
has never been taken any notice of; it has been spent out of revenue, and never 
added to the capital in any way. It ought to have been added year by year to 
the shares, but it has not been, nor has any interest been paid upon it. The 
iMmcrease in the consumption of gas in Aberdare since 1862 is very nearly 
double. The gas is now manufactured from Welsh coal, and a portion from 
cannel. The proportion of cannel is 10 per cent. We have used cannel in the 
manufacture since last autumn. The yield of gas per ton is between 9000 and 
10,000 cubic feet. The cost of our gas, including the coal, is, I believe, 3s. 5d. 
per 1000. I cannot tell what the manufacturing charges alone amount to. 


Mr. R. G. Cawker, examined by Mr. Micnar.. 


c Tam an accountant, and have examined the accounts of the Aberdare Gas 
ompany. In 1857 the subscribed share capital was £4700; in April of that 
year it was increased by £300; in April, 1859, by £320; and in June, 1862, by 
~080; making the total £6000. In October, 1862, the loan capital was £600; 
in March, 1863, £1000 was added, and in July of that year £400; making to- 
gether £2000, and a total capital of £38000, In J uly, 1869, there was a tem- 
porary loan of £1000 for parliamentary expenses. The expenditure from 
revenue on capital account between 1857 and 1862 was £465 17s.; but there 
= new share capital subscribed in 1859, £320, leaving £145 17s. as paid out 
air a In 1863, for reconstruction of works, there was paid out of revenue 
¢ 16s. 6d., less balance in treasurer’s hands on capital account, £47 7s. 5d., 
£108 6. “ 9s. 1d; in December, 1864, for materials and labour, new main, 
Mr. Ricuarps said he could not follow the figures. 





ie anes said he thought the committee were prepared to allow the 
capital. 

=xamination continued: I have looked over the profit and loss account. The 
figures are absolutely correct, but I have taken the amounts expended out of 
revenue on capital account, and reinstated it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricwarps: My instructions did not extend to an 
inquiry into the dividends paid. The money spent on capital account should 
— gone to increase the dividends, At one time the company leased their 
works. 

Mr. RicHarps: Would it not be fair to calculate, during that period, the 
lessee’s profits also? You see they have represented the rent paid to them by 
the lessee as all the works were worth. 

Witness: Quite so; and there are no books showing anything else. 

Mr. Ricnarps: There are one or two hiatuses in the accounts? 

Witness; There are. In 1866 there is a profit and loss account, and in 
1867 there is none. 

The CuarrmMaNn: Do you object to the £10,600 as the capital of the company? 

Mr. Ricuarps: It is extremely difficult for me off-hand to answer the ques- 
tion, because, without the slightest notice to us, the capital in the bill is brought 
down from £14,000 to £10,000. Lord Redesdale has struck off £4000. 

Mr. Micwart: That included what we thought was the value of the works. 
The proper principle is what Lord Redesdale has taken—viz., the amount ex- 
pended upon the works. 

Mr. Ricnarps: I am not prepared to say whether it is correct or not, but 
the changes make it look suspicious. 

Mr. MicHae-: All the suspicion is removed in an instant, because my friend 
has offered us £11,000. 

Mr. Ricuarps: Then we have made a handsome offer. 

Mr. Rhys recalled, and examined by Mr. Micuast. 

Our average dividend has been six guineas per cent. per annum, 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricnarps: Iam not aware that in 1864 the profits 
earned were 18°8 percent. I believe we divided 9 or 10 per cent. We have 
never divided more than 9 or 10 per cent. in any one year. 

Mr. Ricuarps: In 1864 did you not earn £1126, or 18°8 per cent. on your 
capital; and did you not in 1865, for 1864, divide 7 per cent., carrying over a 
surplus of 11°8 per cent.? Do you remember that being proved last year? 

Witness: Ido not. All I can answer is that we never divided more than 10 
per cent.; and I believe only for three years have we divided that. 

Mr, Ricwarps: In 1866 you divided, for 1865, 10 per cent. 

Witness : 1 believe we did. 

Mr. Ricuarps: And did you not carry over 12 per cent. beside? 

Witness: I do not think so. 

The Cuarrman: After all, what we want is to know whether the £1600 was 
carried to capital. 

Mr. Ricuarps: The witness says he should think it was £5000. 

Mr. MicHaEt: Then we have lost £3400, for we only ask to have £1600. 

Mr. Evan Thomas, examined by Mr. Micnagt. 

I am an ironmonger living at Aberdare. I have no interest in the old com- 
pany. For the last two or three years we have had a very fair average quality 
of gas. Previous to that it was not good. 

ross-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: I sell paraffin lamps. I do not use them 
in my shop because the gas is so bad. I approve of the establishment of a 
second company in Aberdare, as I think it would be for the benefit of the con- 
sumers. I go in for open competition. I think it would be beneficial for the 
consumers if the local board purchased the works of the old company. I do 
not think competition would be desirable as far as the opening of the streets is 
concerned. I do not know whether it would be advantageous to have two 
capitals employed in the supply of Aberdare. I goin for cheap gas. I have 
nothing to do with what becomes of the companies. I had intended to become 
a consumer of gas from the new company, and signed a contract to take their 
gas, because they offered to supply it at 4s.,and I had been paying 5s. previ- 
ously. But the old company now offer to supply at less than 4s., and as the 
circumstances are entirely changed, I do not consider my contract with the 
new company is binding. 

Mr. W. 7, Lewis, examined by Mr. MicHAEL. 

Iam a mining engineer, and agent to the Marquis of Bute. I ama large 
consumer of gas, and am perfectly satisfied with the present supply. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Somerset: Last year I supported the petition of the 
old company against the Aberdare and Aberaman eae my and stated, as I be- 
lieve is the case, that the trade of the town has reached its culminating point. 
I do not know whether it can support two companies. It would be better, 
perhaps, for the supply to be in one hand for the sake of the shareholders, and 
better for the consumers that there should be two companies. I do not think 
competition will lead toruin. I have heard of competition ending in combi- 
nation, sometimes in favour of the public and sometimes against it. 

By the Cuarrman: The consumption of gas has doubled since 1862, but I do 
not see any reason to believe the increase will continue. The town reached its 
culminating point in 1866. In that year 2,185,000 tons of coal were raised; 
in 1868 the quantity was 2,063,509 tons; and in 1869 it was 2,141,624 tons, but 
a portion of this was coal worked in an adjoining parish and raised in Aber- 
dare. I cannot tell the quantity of iron raised, but it was pretty much the 
same in 1868 and 1869. In 1867 it went down considerably, in consequence of 
the collapse of two companies. 

Mr. Arthur Jones, examined by Mr. MicHARL. 

I am the landlord of the largest hotel in Aberdare, and a large consumer of 
the gas supplied by the old company. I have been satisfied with that supply 
for the last four years. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Somerset: I had a little difficulty with the company 
in 1867, I had bought the gas-fittings of the outgoing tenant of some property 
in the town, and it appeared that he had neither paid for those fittings, nor for 
the gas supplied to him by the company, who required me to pay before they 
put the gas on again. I paid them £1. 

Re-examined by Mr. Micuaert: For which I had the fittings. 

Mr. John Fisher, examined by Mr. Micnax.. 

Iam the managing engineer of the Taff Vale Railway. We havea 
station at Aberdare, and use a great quantity of gas. Iam told we aret 
largest consumers of the company. We have had no reason to complain of the 
gas recently—not for the last few years. The light has been sufficient for 
railway purposes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: I think the company should have a good 
price, and supply a good article. Iam not prepared to say that the company 
cannot afford to supply gas under 4s. 6d. If they cannot get 5 per cent. by 
doing so, they must be satisfied with one; if they cannot get that, they must 
be satisfied with noae. bs 

By the Cuarnman: I am not aware of my own knowledge that at Brighton 
gas is snpplied at 3s. 6d., and at Manchester at 3s. 2d. I think it possible, and 
that they may employ a larger per centage of cannel in its manufacture, for 
they can get cannel cheaper than we can. 4 

By Mr. Micuakt: In our district all the products of the distillation of coal, 
except gas, are a mere drug; in other places the coke is so valuable that its 
sale largely recoups the expense of manufacture. 

The CuatrmMan: What is the price of Welsh coal? 

Witness : 1 think about 5s. 6d. per ton at the pit. 

Mr. MicHakEt: But it has to be brought a distance of from 20 to 40 miles. 

Mr. Ricnarps: It was proved last year that the cost was 10s. 61. per ton, 
and that they paid 27s. 6d. for cannel, 
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Witness: The coal of the district will not yield more than 7000 feet of gas 


r ton. 
as Mr, William Hodges, examined by Mr. MicHakz. 

I hold one £5 share in this company, For 18 years I have been a consumer 
of gas. Daring the first few years it was very bad. I account for that by the 
works being altogether inadequate to the supply. For the last four years the 
gas could not possibly be better. , 

Cross-examined by Mr. Richarps: There has been an improvement quite 
recently, and I think Aberdare gas is now — equal to London gas. Very 
likely this is attributable to the existence of the new company. I would rather 
see one company than two in the town, and I would rather that one vay pst 
was ours. I have been ona deputation once or twice to our company to as 
for a reduction: of price, and they have made it. I heard that last year ef 
refused to fix their maximum at 4s. During the time the new company’s bi 
was in Parliament, they sent out a notice that the price would be reduced to 
4s. They afterwards withdrew that notice. 

Mr. J. L. Cocker, examined by Mr. Micuaet. 

Lam the manager of the Merthyr Tydfil Gas-Works, and was called in to 
advise the Aberdare Gas Company in 1862. They acted eventually on my 
suggestions, and remodelled their works. I consider them to be efficient works 
at the present time for the supply of the district. I do not think the capital, 
£10,600, in the bill is excessive; nor do 1 think that the £14,000 asked for the 
purchase of the undertaking was too great. The works may be extended to 
meet any future demand. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Somerset: The works do not want a great deal 
of alteration or many additions. They are sufficient for the manufacture of 
the quantity of gas the company are called on tosupply. With some additions 
they are adequate to the supply of the whole of Aberdare. They are not 
sufficient without additions to. supply the radius comprised in the company’s 
bill. I believe, so. far as private consumption is concerned, the town is pro- 
perly lighted. I do not know the number of consumers. The population is 
about 30,000; the number of consumers is perhaps 700 or 800, which, judging 
of Aberdare by other towns, is a fair proportion. The public lighting is not 
properly done. I donot know how many public lamps there are in Aber- 
aman. I have been over the works since last year. Taking 16% years pur- 
chase of net profits as the value of the concern, it is well worth £14,000. 

By the Cuatrman: The gasholder capacity is 56,000 cubic feet. The area 
of the works is large—much beyond the requirements of the company. They 
have 28 retorts. I do not know the price paid by the local board for the public 
lamps. 

Mr. Micwagt: It is £3 3s. per lamp per annum. The quantity of ground 
the company have is nearly two acres. 

Samuel Hughes, Esq., examined by Mr. MIcHAEL. 

I am a gas engineer, and: am familiar with the construction of gas-works, I 
went down to. see these works on the 12th inst. They are well laid out for 
their present capacity, and are "or to supply what I understand to be 
the present demand upon them. There is considerable space for extensions 
when the company have further capital. I do not think the £10,600 in the 
bill is excessive. It is very much below the value of the works, if bought by 
arbitration. The constructive value of the works.is very nearly up to that 
sum. I think it would not be exorbitant to ask £14,000 for them, to sell to 
another company. The ordinary rule is to give 16% years purchase, to a non- 
statutory company, of the revenue, after that revenue has been thoroughly 
investigated. 

Cross-examined: by Mr. Denison: I think an arbitration would very likely 
give the. company i £14,000. I had nothing to do with advising them not 
togoto arbitration, I was not engaged in this inquiry last year. I do not 
think the mains jof both companies should go through the same street. My 
pinion is that the district should be divided between the two companies. 

here is no provision in the bill for that. 1do not know that the bill of last 
session contemplated the new company buying up the old company, and be- 
coming sole suppliers. That. has been the custom, unless the companies agree 
to district. I believe the old company have their pipes all over the town. I 
saw the new works on the 12th inst. They were in progress, but not ina 
finished state: The buildings were not completed. I was informed the com- 
pany had laid a considerable extent of main. 

r. Denison: I am going to put a delicate question to you. Supposing the 
old company had consulted you about. going to arbitration, would you have 
advised them to go or not? 

Witmess: I cannot answer that question. I think they might have got 
£14,000. I do not say more. 

Cross-examination continued: I do not know their present income; I have 
heard that it is £1000 a year. The-quantity of gas supplied by them is 15 
million cubic feet per annum. It is.a small consumption compared with the 
ca but in a district like that, with a great number of colliers and 

abouring men, I am not surprised at it. The.town is fairly lighted. There are 
many unpaved streets. I donot know the number of streets in the town, nor 
the number lighted. The works are capable of supplying much more gas if 
there was a demand for it. 

Mr. Denison: What is the object.of passing this bill ? 

Witness: It might facilitate arrangements between the two companies. 

Cross-examination continued: Iam not prepared to say that the people of 
the town would not be advantaged by competition. I conld mention a town 
where for some years there have been. two companies supplying in competition 
—I refer to Whitehaven, There the company which sell at 2s. per 1000 make 
5 per cent. dividend, and the company which charge 2s. 6d. get. nothing. I do 
not know that the people of Aberdare are interested in the passing of this bill, 
but it would facilitate arrangements. There seems to be some difficulty about 
the two parties coming to a settlement. I am not aware that the old company 
got the arbitration clause in the bill of last year modified in committee. I do 
not see that that clause presents any unusual difficulties. I do not know the 
reason they have not agreed upon it. I was not aware that the Act of last ses- 
sion contains the same clause as this bill with reference to a sale to the local 


Mr. Micwaxgx;: But the local board must come to Parliament for powers to 
purchase. 

By the CHarnman: In a small town like this it would be inconvenient to 
have the streets broken up by two companies. It is undesirable to have the 

of both companies in the same street. 

This closed the case for the promoters. 

Mr. Denison addressed the committee for the petitioners. He said the old 
Aberdare Gas Company existed only by sufferance, and by the Act of last ses- 
sion it was intended to put an end to such a state of things. His learned 
friend, in opening the case for the promoters, spoke of the new company as 
“ filibusters.” This was a term of reproach taken from the language employed 
last year, but he ventured to think it was altogether inapplicable. In the bill 
which the Aberdare and Aberaman Company introduced last year, there was 
an. arbitration clause in terms almost exactly as passed, except as to the alter- 
ations which the old company desired. Having secured a modification of that 
clause to suit themselves, what justification had they for refusing to go to arbi- 
tration, and for coming before Parliament this year to ask for the expenditure 
of double capital in the supply of Aberdare? The condition of a reduction in 
the price of gas was the attainment by the company of a 10 per cent. dividend; 
but if unnecessary capital was wasted in starting two companies when one was 
sufficient, it was plain that the time when a reduction of price might be 
expected was indefinitely postponed. Therefore it was that for years past 





Parliament .had.decided to. prevent such . waste whenever the opportunity 
occurred. Even in such places as Glasgow and Dundee, Parliament refused to 
allow the companies to extend their works when the corporations had bills to 
purchase, and Acts were passed by which their works were transferred upon 
terms which amounted to a fraction less than 10 per cent. At the present mo- 
ment there were two companies in Leeds, but he felt a moral certainty that 
after this session there would not be, the corporation having come forward to 
purchase. There had not been a single instance within the last five or six 
years in which, wherever-it was possible, such a result had not been brought 
about. In London competition was tested, and found to be a delusion; and 
though, as in Whitehaven, it might exist for a while, it must end m the ruin of 
the competitors unless combination grew out of it. His learned friend, Mr. 
Michael, in opening his case, referred to Maryport. There could not be a 
stronger case against the promoters. In 1868 the Maryport Commissioners 
carried a bill through Parliament enabling them to sell gas. The old company 
came forward last. year.and satisfied Parliament that that bill was carried 
through on false pretences, for the people who gave evidence in support of it 
said distinctly, “ We did not mean to institute competing gas-works, but that 
the commissioners should buy up the old company.” But finding themselves 
in possession of their Act, they said, “‘ We will not buy them up, or at least we 
will only give them a mere nominal price.” When the gas company came last 
year Parliament put a stop to the competition, and laid the commissioners 
under obligation not to sell one pennyworth of gas until they had bought up 
the works of the old company. it might have been so with the Aberdare and 
Aberaman Company, but the old company did not choose to have it so; they 
preferred a provision under which they had the option of going on as they 
were, They had exercised that option, and having done so, what business had 
they now to come before the committee and say, “ Thongh we got in the bill of 
last pd an arbitration clause, under which, according to Mr. Hughes, we 
should receive £14,000 for our works, we decline to accept the condition, and 
desire to. carry on our business in competition with the new company?” Mr. 
Hughes was a most valuable witness. Though not usually employed by 
gas. companies, he had had great experience, and he admitted that competi- 
tion in Aberdare was not desirable. The fact was it could not exist; it 
was entirely a delusion. The principle adopted by Parliament in regard 
to the supply of gas was that there should be a regulated. monopoly. 
In 1860 the great Metropolis Gas Act was passed, in a great measure 
owing to Mr. Hughes's own evidence. The committee which sat on that bill 
came deliberately to the conclusion that districting was the right thing, and 
sanctioned the divisions which the companies had previously made among 
themselves, applying to them a precise system of regulations. ‘They also pro- 
vided that.no new company should come into existence, except on the express 
authority of Parliament, and upon good cause shown that one or other of the 
companies was in default. What good could come of competition in Aberdare? 
The preamble of the bill stated that “it is expedient that the original company 
should be incorporated, and have conferred upon them greater powers to carry 
on their undertaking.” But Mr. Hughes’s evidence showed that it was not. 
How could the committee, in the face of his evidence, pass the preamble? 
What hardship would there be upon the old company in leaving them to work 
out the provisions of the bill of last year? As it was, they had been compelled 
to put into their bill £400 less capital than the new company offered them; 
and if to that was added the cost of this application to Parliament, they were 
something Jike £1000 worse off than they would have been had they accepted 
the offer. If they were right, they could have £14,000 for their works by the 
tribunal they had themselves fixed. It was true they had allowed the time to 
go by, and could not compel the new company to purchase; but he (Mr. Deni- 
son) did not know that there would be any objection to do so. However, he 
was not there to make any bargain with them, seeing that they had held his 
clients at arm’s length. He had only to insist again that there was no prece- 
dent in the legislation of the last few years to justify the establishment of 
competition in the supply of gas; the nearest approach to anything of the kind 
was the case of the Aldrington and Brighton Gas Company, but that was a 
mere paper: exception, for the company never got beyond its Act of Parliament. 
With that single exception, Parliament had emphatically set its foot upon the 
idea of establishing new companies, either under pretence of competition or of 
what Mr. Michael called “ dividing the plunder.” 

The CuatrMan: I think there have generally been conditions to guard 
against the evils of monopoly. 

Mr. Denson said those conditions were restrictions upon the price of gas, 
limitations of the rate of dividends, and requirements to reduce price, when 
the maximum rate was attained. Those conditions were carried no further by 
the present bill, and therefore, unless the promoters could satisfy the com- 
mittee that there were precedents to justify the request they made, he felt sure 
the committee would not take a retrograde step in legislation, by passing a bill 
against which there were so many objections. The promoters said they were 
under bond to the local board... But how could the local board enforce such & 
bond? If the bond were sued upon, which it could not be, for want of con- 
sideration, the answer of the company would be that they had come to Parlia- 
ment, and in a well-known railway case that was ruled to be a conclusive 
answer. Add to this that the local board allowed. the promoters to negotiate 
with the new company, and would have been satisfied had the works passed 
into their hands, and every portion of their case was answered—cadet 
questio?=-what reason was there for passing the bill? If the bill was passed 
the committee would, in effect, say that everything done in London, Dundee, 
and Glasgow—everything done for the last ten years in the way of gas legis- 
lation was wrong, and all for the sake of helping these people to make a better 
bargain than they otherwise could do. 

Mr. John Johns, examined by Mr. Ricnarps. 

I have lived at Aberdare 20 years, and am chairman of the Aberdare and 
Aberaman Gas Company. I remember the state of things before that company 
came into existence. The price, quality, and quantity of the gas supplied 
by the old company gave general dissatisfaction in the town until the last 
three or four years. All this was gone into before Parliament last year. The 
local board and the old company opposed. our bill in the Lords, and the gas 
company in the Commons, to the last. Their gas has been better during the 
last few months. The price at present charged is 4s. Before we went to 
Parliament last year it was 5s. There was then a promise to reduce to 4s. 6d4 
and ultimately to 4s., which was afterwards withdrawn. I have had to burn 
paraffin lamps in my shop, because I could not get gas.. The inhabitants have 
supported the new company by becoming shareholders. About £11,000 worth 
have been taken up, and of these very few are taken out of the town. Our 
capital was originally £30,000, divided into £10 shares. A third call bas 
become due, and been paid. £7 per share has been called up, and there have 
been very few defaulters. The price asked by the old company for their 
works was £17,000 at first, and they afterwards asked us £14,000. After 
the lapse of three months from the passing of our bill, during which they 
could call upon us to purchase, we began our new works, and we shal 
be prepared, if the weather holds good, to supply gas to Aberdare 12 
a month at the outside. The mains and pipes are down in all the prin- 
cipal. streets. We have also laid them-in some subordinate streets, and ia 
several places which the old company do not light. We have every reason to 
believe our gas will be generally taken by the inhabitants. We have laid 300 
services already at the request of consumers, and we have orders for 95 more. 
The old company supply something over 400 consumers. Most of our customers 
are from them; we have very few new ones. In Aberaman, where our works 
are being erected, there are from 80 to 100 consumers, and out of that number 
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we have left only two forthe old company. They do not light the poorer a 
of thetown. We intend to doso. It was proved last year that out of 143 
streets in Aberdare only 27 were lighted throughout, nine partially lighted, and 
107 ng J without gas at all. We have taken our mains into a large number 
of them. I cannot tell how many we leave unlighted. There are four or five 
persons connected with the old company belonging to the local board, which 
may account for their being willing to sell to the board and not tous. We 
offered in the first place to supply the local board at a maximum of 4s. They 
gave us some little countenance at the time; they afterwards withdrew their 
support, and gave it to the old company. 

Mr. RopweExt: This is all unfair. When Mr. Rhys was in the box no ques- 
tion of this sort was asked him. 

Examination continued; We never heard anything of a revision of price till 
the new company came in. The feeling of the Aberdare people is so much 
in our favour that they would rather take our gas at 4s. than the old company’s 
at 3s. We were perfectly willing and ready to go to arbitration under the terms 
of the purchase clause. We have not at present run our mains into the out- 
lying districts, but we contemplate doing so. In my opinion, as an inhabitant 
of Aberdare, two companies cannot possibly exist there. It might be of 
advantage to the consumers, but it would be ruin to the companies. 

Cross-examined by Mr. RopwELL: We want to prevent them getting their 
bill. Without parliamentary powers they may, if they choose, compete with 
us. I do not think they ought to. I do not choose to reply to the question 
whether they can do so successfully, because I cannot tell. Their boast is that 
we shall only have three years to exist. We have tried to get their customers 
away; they have tried to get ours. We have laid our mains alongside theirs. 

Re-examined by Mr. Ricnarps: We have canvassed for the best for our com- 
pany, and they have done the same. If there is anything to complain of it is 
their conduct in reference to the proceedings of last year. 





Wepnespay, Marcu 16. 

The Cuainman: The committee think it right to intimate that they coincide 
in the opinion indicated by the committee of last year, that the establishment 
of two companies in such a town as Aberdare would not be for the public ad- 
vantage, and they suggest that the time fixed in clause 29 of the Aberdare and 
Aberaman Gas Bill for the purchase of the Aberdare Gas Company's works 
should be extended, or that an amalgamation should take place consistent with 
the protection of the interests of the original company. 

Mr. Micnak&t asked for a short adjournment, for the purpose of enabling the 
parties to consult, 

= proceedings were adjourned for half an hour. 
parties, 

Mr. Ricuarps said: In consequence of the intimation we received from the 
committee we have laid our heads together, but I am afraid not with a very 
satisfactory result. The other side proposed our purchasing them at £11,000, 
the price we offered in October last. Our answer to that is: It is simply im- 
possible we can do so. We have, in consequence of your refusal of that 
offer when made, erected works which wiil enable us to supply Aberdare, and 
(in consequence of your default in the matter) we no longer want your works. 
1 doubt very much, from what I am informed, whether we could make any use 
of them; at any rate, they are not of that value to us. On the other hand, 
feeling that the committee are apparently struck with what may seem a kind of 
hardship in their position—a hardship, let me say, brought on by their own 
refusal to act on the arbitration clause—we say we are willing to pay them 
the structural value of their works as they stood on the 18th of June, 1869, 
that being the date on which the line was drawn in the Houses of Parliament 
last year, after which they were not justified in adding to their works. If they 
have done so since then they have done it at their own risk. We are willing 
to pay the structural value at that time, to be ascertained by valuation; each 
side to pay their own costs of such valuation; the land being leasehold (which 
I am informed it is), the value of their term in it to be considered as part of 
the structural value. That is the utmost we think we are justified under the 
circumstances in offering. We do not want to be encumbered with their 
works. We have already laid down, as you have been informed in evidence, a 
sufficient length of main to supply the place with gas more efficiently than 
they have done, and we are not now in a position to give them the amount we 
previously offered them. I am informed by our engineer that, if we bought 
their works in the present state of things, we should have to pull them down, 
as they are of no use to us, 

Mr. Micuazt: Will you allow me to direct your attention to what really was 
the state of the matter when the Act was passed last year. There was a com- 
pulsory clause in the bill to enable the new company to acquire our works. To 
this we strongly objected, and we assured the committee of our intention to 
come this year for an Act ofourown. The clause was then made permissive, 
giving usa discretion—t. ¢., supposing we altered our minds about coming to 
Parliament ourselves, we might have the power to sell by agreement or by 
arbitration. I am not here to say there should be two separate companies 
in Aberdare, but it is the exigency of our circumstances which forces us here. 
There was no ag of our coming to Parliament last year with an alter- 
native bill, so that the merits of the two might be considered together. In con- 
sequence of the suggestion now thrown out by the committee, we have offered 
to amalgamate the two concerns. They refuse any amalgamation, and we 
then fall back upon the terms of purchase they offered us. It is alleged on the 
other side that the £12,000 we have expended is totally unnecessary. Then 
the evidence must have been entirely incorrect which was vouchsafed to Par- 

t yn. With an acre and three-quarters of land, held on a term 
of 70 years, and with works which all the evidence shows are in good condition, 
to say they are perfectly useless, or cannot be utilized, is to attempt to esta- 
blish a proposition which I am sure cannot be supported. We say we are 
Willing to give up £8000, which we believe we fairly ought to have for the 
works, and go back to the original terms they offered—viz., £11,000. They 
offer us the mere structural value of the works without any consideration for 
the value of the concern. This is not a:case of our coming to Parliament 
asking for powers to raise up competition and erect new works. It is an 
attempt on the part of the new company, who are not supplying gas at all, to 
a us out of our property which we have held for 20 years. If we do not get 
my powers we can still go on, although it will be under disadvantages. 
; say this not at all in the nature of a threat. Even if we should be so unfor- 

unate as not to get parliamentary powers, we can still go on under our Deed of 
ent and the Joint-Stock Companies Act, and conduct our business; 
on ore, your expressed intention to get rid of competition, and your desire 
a there should not be two companies, can be only obtained in one of two 
_— that there should be a settlement here to-day of the terms upon 
the b Fd are to be purchased; or, secondly, by means of an amalgamation. Let 
the ill pass with a clause that we should be purchased—if by arbitration, on 
fro Same terms and conditions as in the clause of the Act of last session, as 

m 9 18th of June, 1869. To either of these propositions we give our ready 
“ Mr. Ricnarps: With regard to the extension of time, I should be glad to hear 
the th, case as a precedent for such a course. My friend talks about extending 
bet ime, and in principle asks to be placed in precisely the position he was in 
- me the bill of last year was passed. If you extend the time, the difficulty 

7 id still exist that, in consequence of their laches, or their obstinacy, or 
call it what you will, in not carrying out the course indicated by Parliament 


On the return of the 








last year, we have erected our works. My friend says their works will not 
be absolutely useless. Possibly not in years to come; but we have laid down 
our mains in every street in which their mains lie, and consequently the latter 
are quite superfluous. All these expenses of ours have been incurred through 
the course t ~ have adopted. My friend says the intention of Parliament last 
year was to allow them to come witha bill this session, or to proceed under the 
arbitration clause. I ask you to read that clause, and say whether it establishes 
that view of the matter. We came to seek incorporation. We proved a stateot 
things in Aberdare which led the committees of both Houses to conclude that the 
incorporation we sought was right. But they werestruck,no doubt, with a certain 
degree of hardship which it involved to these gentlemen who have been there 
so long, and with that tenderness for vested interests which always cha- 
racterizes the Legislature of this yg they said: “ You shall not be virtually 
extinguished in this way; you shall have three months, during which you 
may insist upon the new company buying you up at a price to be fixed by 
arbitration.” But to say the cltorsetive was that they should come to Parlia- 
ment this year, and get a bill—it was nothing of the sort. The clause speaks 
for itself; it says, “If you do not choose to accept a fair price, you must 
continue an unincorporated company.” They have no one to thank but 
themselves; if they had chosen to go to arbitration, they would have had a 
fair price for their works. My friend asks now to be put in the same position 
as though they had not defied the Act of Parliament. But the time has cone 
by for that, and whose fault is it? The state of things is —— altered; we 
cannot afford it. And it is not upon ourselves the loss would fall, but upon 
the people of Aberdare, for if in addition to what we have laid out we are to pay 
for what is useless, what is to become of the consumers? The larger the 
capital employed, the longer must they remain without a reduction of price. 
Up to the very last, even after the expiration of the three months, we offered 
them £11,000, and that was an amount we considered in excess of what they 
ought to have. Allow me to remind you that we were not premature in laying 
down our mains; we waited till the end of the three months. What would 
they say now if we had not put a spade into the ground? What a powerful 
engine they would have, if they were able to say, “ These gentlemen have done 
nothing.” What we have done, we did after they refused our reasonable offer 
in October last. 

The Committee having consulted for a minute or two, | 

The CuarRMAN said the petitioners must go on with their case. 

Mr. Ricuarps: May I ask, do you propose to go into the whole bill, or are 
we to turn our attention to this particular clause? Ido not quite understand 
the position we are in. The committee have intimated an opinion that it is not 
desirable to have two companies in Aberdare. 

Mr. Ropwet1 : It is somewhat unusual for my friend to ask the committee 
to intimate what course he shall take. We have made our case; he must meet 
it. I beg the committee not to intimate what course he ought to take. Let 
him put his own interpretation upon the opinion already expressed by the com- 
mittee, and shape his course accordingly. 

The Cuainman: We merely threw the suggestion out for both parties to 
act upon. 

ie Seumnene : You have intimated that it is not desirable to have two com- 

anies. That is, practically, you say the promoters should not have their bill. 

see by the “ Votes,’’ that a petition was presented to the House last night in 
favour of their bill. We have had no opportunity of showing how that petition 
was got up. I wish to know whether it has been put before the committee. 

The CHarnrMAN: We know nothing of the petition. 

Mr. Watkins Jones Thomas, examined by Mr. SoMERSET. 

Iam a director of the new company. I have lived in Aberdare since 1854. 
From that time up to 1862 there were great complaints of the quality of the gas 
supplied by the old company. 

r. RopWELL said he was anxious to save the time of the committee, and he 
thought it was not necessary to revive the complaints made last year about the 
former state of things. 

Mr. Somerset : Do you admit that from 1848 up to October last year your 
gas was so bad in quality, so short in quantity, and so high in price, that the 
town of Aberdare had no alternative but to come to Parliament and ask for the 
establishment of a new company ? 

Mr. RopweE: No, because the town of Aberdare did no such thing. They 
were merely speculators from London who did it. I shall not cross-examine on 
this matter. 

The CuarrMan : I have no doubt it was admitted that the quality of the gas 
was inferior; but it has been improved during the last four years. We are 
quite aware that there were reasonable complaints previously. 

Examination continued: We offered the old company £11,000 for their works 
on the very night that our contracts were to be signed after the expiration of 
the three months. If we were now encumbered with their works, we could 
never make the thing pay, because we have already erected our own ; and if we 
o— - hrm there would be two capitals upon which dividend would have to 

e paid. 
ross-examined by Mr. Ropwe1: If we had bought their works we should 
have endeavoured to make use of them. I think they would have answered 
our purpose; at all events, we should have tried. 

Re-examined by Mr. Somerset: If the old company had treated us rightly 

there would never have been a new company. 
Rev. Dr. Price, examined by Mr. SomERsEt. 


I am a shareholder in both companies. I agree with the other witnesses that 
there have been no end of complaints about the old company’s supply. It would 
be ruinous to the new company to buy their works now at any price. If the 
made a present of those works they would be useless to the new company. 
have watched the old company’s proceedings from the beginning—they have 
been a series of blunders throughout. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ropweti: My son is the secre of the new com« 
pany. I moved a resolution in the local board that on the old company giving 
a bond to carry out their undertaking the bill of the new company should be 
opposed. At that time the old company had just come to their senses, and I 
was glad to help them rather than Caos two. companies in the town. I do not 
remember whether I signed a petition against the new company last year. My 
views have altered very much since that time. Had the old company been pre- 
pared to come down to 4s., there would have been no newcompany. I'think 
they were guilty of suicide when they refused our offer of £11,000, or to go to 
arbitration. . 

The Rev. D. Mark Jenkins, a dissenting minister, and Mr. W. Dyke, inn« 
keeper, were called to speak to the unsatisfactory nature of the supply of gas by 
the old company, and of the feeling of the town in favour of the new company. 

Mr. G. W. Stevenson, examined by Mr. RicHarps. 

I am a civil engineer, and have been in practice 25 years. I supported the 
bill of the Aberdare and Aberaman Company last session. I am t of 
the opposition they encountered from the old company, and also from the local 
board. I first became acquainted with Aberdare in October, 1868. At that 
time the price charged by the old company was 5s., which was too high, and 
the company were making very large profits indeed. I have copies of the ac- 
counts furnished last year, which show profits ranging as high as 23 per cent. 
within the last four years. In 1864 their profit was £1120, equal to 188 
cent.; in 1865 it was £1332, equal to 22 per cent.; in 1866 the profit was £1370, 
or nearly 23 per cent. ; in 1867 there were no accounts, but they divided 10 per 
cent, ; and they had divided 9 or 10 per cent. in each of the previous years. In 
1868 the profit was £875, or 14} per cent. I do not know what caused the 
falling off. It could not be poverty which kept them from coming to Parlia- 
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ment, If they had come and shown those profits, they would have had to reduce 
the price of gas. I have looked through the capital accounts —— esterday, 
and which form the basis of the capital inserted in the bill. In the 1869 account 
there is an item of £1195 2s. for parliamentary expenses, less a loan of £1000. 
That means that parliamentary expenses were treated as part of their capital. 
It is not usual, and it is an improper thing to treat as a capital charge the costs 
of an opposition in Parliament; they should be paid out of current revenue. In 
the £10,600 put in the bill as capital, there is, I conceive, from £1500 to £2000 
overc . The new company’s works are erecting under my superintendence. 
We had been given to understand that £11,000 was stated last year by a pro- 
fessional valuer of great eminence as the true commercial value of the old com- 
pany’s undertaking, and I advised the directors of the new company to offer 
that sum before they commenced their works. We paid £1000 for our land, 
_which is freehold, and sufficient for our purposes for all time. We have laid 
down seven or eight miles of mains—some of them large mains—so as to admit 
of extensions. 1am told that a large number of services have been laid. In 
from four to five weeks from the present time we shall be in a position to supply 
the town. We have one 60-feet telescope gasholder in 20-feet lifts, with a 
capacity of 120,000 cubic feet. It is sufficient to begin with, but it is only one 
of three which are hereafter to be erected. We contemplate lighting some out- 
g places; at present our mains extend through Aberdare and Aberaman, 
but we shall light Cwybach and Cwmaman immediately. In Cwybach there 
are 3575 inhabitants, and in Cwmaman 2000. The works of the old com- 
pany would not be of the slightest use to us. Some of the pipes might be taken 
up and used in the outlying districts. Their gasholders are worthless; they 
were second-hand, I am told, when they bought them. ‘There is not room in 
the place for two companies. There is only one instance of late years in which 
Parliament has given incorporation to a second company in the same town, and 
that was the case of Brighton in 1866. The Aldrington Company came for 
power to supply the town of Brighton, and obtained an Act, but the Brighton 
and Hove ron being in Parliament at the same time, submitted to have 
their bill shaped exactly like that of the Aldrington Company; the consequence 
was the consumers were satisfied, and the Aldrington Company have never erected 
any works, and never will; the Act of Parliament is a dead letter. 

Cross-examined by Mr. MicuaAet: The old company are now the invading 
company, because they have no statutory powers, whereas the new company 
have. A non-statutory gas company have no rights, and may be compelled to 
remove their pipes by indictment. I think they were so removed in the Shef- 
field case. I know there was an injunction in the Crays case. If Parliament 
refuse the old company their bill, the owners of the soil in which their pipes 
are laid may compel their removal. I cannot tell what will happen to their 
works if they do not get their bill. It was neither fair to themselves nor to the 
—_ that they should go on so many years without coming to Parliament. 

ow they have come, I would not entirely confiscate their property; if they 
ean do business, let them. One objection to their incorporation is, that there is 
no precedent for such a thing. The local board have power to purchase our 
wndestakirg at the end of five years, but if they purchased the da company, 
they might come into competition with us. Almost every individual in the 
local board is identified with the old company. In analyzing their accounts I 
have not stated the profits which are shown in those accounts, but have added 
to those profits hundreds of pounds which I say ought to have gone to capital, 
instead of being charged to revenue. To that extent the consumers for the time 
being have been overcharged. 

Re-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: The old company are in very partial pos- 
session of the district. They have laid their mains through the best parts, and 
have left the rest. 

By the Cuarrman: Their works are not in a more convenient position than 
ours, They are a little nearer to the heart of the town of Aberdare. 

Alfred Penny, Esq., examined by Mr. Somerset. 

Tam an engineer, and have had considerable experience in gas-works. I have 
some knowledge of this part of Wales, having erected gas-works at Mountain 
Ash about four years ago. I agree with Mr. Stevenson, and think it is incon- 
sistent with the interests of all parties concerned that there should be two gas 
eompanies in Aberdare. I have had some experience of the ruinous effect of 
eompetition in the town of Whitehaven. I am a large shareholder in one of the 
companies there, and have not had a farthing dividend for ten years. I know 
the effect of it also at Uxbridge, where there were two companies. I have exa- 
mined the estimates of the Aberdare and Aberaman Gas Company. In my 

ion the works are well laid out, and are capable of furnishing a supply for 
whole district without any help from the old works. I see no use the latter 
would be to the new company, except as old iron and bricks; they could do no- 
thing with them. 
Thomas G. Barlow, Esq., examined by Mr. Ricnarps. 

I have been in practice as a civil and consulting gas engineer for about forty 
~— and during that time have had very large experience. I have some 

jowledge of the old company’s works at Aberdare. Two gas companies cannot 
exist in that town with any advantage. There would be at first a competition 
in price until it was ‘sunk so low as to be unremunerative. There would then 
be an end of competition, and combination would ensue, or else one of the com- 

es would go to the wall altogether. I think it would not be possible for 

oth companies to supply at 48. to pay any reasonable dividend. The propor- 

tion of consumers to the population is small. The maximum consumption of 

gas is 3 feet per head per diem of the population. I know many large towns in 

which it is 10 or 12 feet. I was consulted by the Aberdare Company about 

twelve months ago, and requested to make two valuations of their works: one 
a structural valuation, the other an industrial valuation. 

Mr. Ricnarps: I will ask this queation—answer it or not as you please—Do 
you think the offer made by the new company in October last of £11,000 was, 
under the circumstances in which it was made, a fair and liberal offer ? 


Wiiness : I think it was. 

Mr. Ricuarps: Now, looking at the altered state of things, as they did not 
ehoose to avail themselves of that offer, and we have since erected works suf- 
ficient to supply Aberdare with gas, do you think it fair and reasonable to ask 
us to renew that offer ? 

Witness: I think it is not. Circumstances have changed. The passing of 
the bill of the new company has, of course, destroyed to a great extent the good- 
will of the old a 

Mr. cerca : And the lapse of three months justified us in erecting our 


Witness : It did. 

Mr. Ricuarps : Can we now give that price, having erected works ? 

Witness: You cannot, in justice to your own shareholders, 

p Mr. Ricnarps : Do you know any instance, with the exception of Brighton, 
in which an incorporated company being established in a certain district, another 
epmpany has been incorporated by Parliament for the same district ? 

Witness : Not since the passing of the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1847. That 
constituted a new era in gas legislation. The practice of Parliament, when en- 
eouragement has been given to the investment of capital, is not to allow another 
company to go into the same district. 

_ Examination continued: When the new company at Aberdare went to Par- 
liament the works of the old company were sufficient for the immediate require- 
ments of the place, but their powers were taxed to the utmost. Their mains 
would & much larger quantity of gas, but they required additional retorts. 
The illuminating power of the gas was fair for the quality of coal used. The 
gas was free from sulphuretted hydrogen, but contained a great deal of ammonia. 





Cross-examined by Mr. MicHaEt: I was not the engineer of the old company 
last-year. I was called in by them to make a valuation, and I advised them as 
consulting engineer. I attended the committee on the bill, but was not called 
upon to give evidence. 

Mr. Micuazt then addressed the committee, remarking upon the hardship it 
would be to the promoters if, after having supplied Aberdare with Fw for 21 
years, they should now be deprived of their property by the refusal of Parliament 
to give them the power necessary to carry on their works for the future. He 
relied upon the case of Maryport, that the Legislature would protect existing 
interests, where nopublic injury could arise, by granting an Act of Incorporation. 
The new company invaded Aberdare, and expended their money with the full 
knowledge that the old company were coming this session for an Act; and 
submitted that, having now redeemed their pledge, the committee would not 
wed their property to be confiscated without any case of justification being 
made out. 


The committee having consulted for a few minutes, 


The CHarmMAN said: The committee have decided that the preamble of the 
bill is not proved. 


Fripay, Marcu 18. 
HALIFAX WATER AND GAS EXTENSION BILL. 


Mr. VENABLEs, Q.C., and Mr. GRANVILLE Somerset, Q.C., appeared for the 
promoters, the corporation; and Serjeant TrypAL ATKINSON and Mr. THomas 
appeared for Messrs. Holdsworth, of Halifax, and Mr. Catvert, Q.C., and 

r. RicHarps, Q.C., for the Aire and Calder Navigation Company, petitioners 
against the bill. 

Mr. GRANVILLE Somerset, in the temporary absence of Mr. Venables, 
opened the case for the promoters. He said he had the honour to appear for 
the Corporation of Halifax, and the bill which he had now to bring before the 
committee had three objects—the first was to confirm an agreement which was 
entered into in 1868 with Mr. Savile, with regard to water; to erect certain 
additional gas-works ; and to prevent the Calder and Hebble Navigation Com- 
pany from taking water from the Hebble Brook. He would take the water question 
first. Halifax was incorporated in 1848, and had an area of 1200 acres. The Local 
Health Act was introduced in 1861, and in 1865 the area of the borough was 
3765 acres. The rateable value of property in 1848 was £50,000, and in 1869 
£186,000. The population was now 60,000, and within the limits in which 
they were compelled to supply gas the population was 100,000, but under their 
last Act they made provision to supply 120,000. In 1853 the corporation 
obtained an Act for certain reservoirs at Ogden and Mixenden, the latter being 
not yet quite finished. The amount of water supplied by them was 3 million 
gallons per day, but when all the reservoirs were finished the supply would be 
4 millions. The amount paid for compensation in time of drought had been 
considerable—so great that in 1868 it was found necessary to {come again to 
Parliament, when powers were taken to acquire the drainage of 4500 acres 
in the Hebden Valley. The whole of the land — belonged to Mr. 
Savile, who also owned property at Thornhill, Southill, and Mirfield. 
The total sum spent on all these water-works had already been £360,000, 
and when they were completed the amount would be £450,000. In 1868 
Mr. Bateman was consulted, and it was found that the only place from which 
Halifax could be supplied was this spot, and the corporation came to this 
agreement with Mr. Bivile, that a certain quantity of water should be supplied 
in Brighouse, to be taken on by the corporation to those places. They were 
then only opposed by Mr. Walker, who said these provisions did not come within 
the notices given by the corporation, but Parliament in the end confirmed 
agreement. That agreement provided that in two years the corporation should 
go to Parliament and have the agreement carried out in a statutory form, and 
here accordingly the corporation were for that purpose, and they asked to raise 
£15,000 more capital. As to the gas-works, the local board in 1855 bought the 
works for £37,000, and in 1868 they were made corporate property. £178,000 
had been spent upon the works, and no further capital was asked for in the bill. 
The gas-works were paying £7500 a year profit, which was equal to a rate of 
9}d. in the pound. In 1864 the Halifax and Ovenden Railway took the land 
which would have been most proper for any extensions of the works, and in 1868 
the corporation, finding it necessary to enlarge the works, built a new gasholder 
for storing 900,000 cubic feet of gas at Stoney Royd, but that had not been found 
sufficient, and now powers were sought to erect additional works at Salterhebble, 
which had a sparse pee Messrs. Holdsworth, who opposed this part of 
the project, lived about a mile and half from the spot, and owned a farm and 
some cottages within 300 yards of the proposed works. The alternative site 
they proposed was too near Elland. The third portion of the scheme was to 

revent the Calder and Hebble Navigation from taking certain water from the 

ebble Brook, The Messrs. Holdsworth were gentlemen of high position, Mr. 
W. J. Holdsworth having been once or twice mayor of the borough; they 
were worsted manufacturers, and some of the largest ratepayers in the borough. 
They strongly objected to the proposed site for the gas-works, and submitted in 
their petition that a nuisance would thereby be inflicted upon them which could 
not be justified by any public necessity. In 1861 the consumption of gas 
was 82 million cubic feet; in 1869 it was 181 million cubic feet. Messrs. 
Holdsworth suggested that a site at the Holms was better suited for the 
purpose, the answer to which was that it was not in the borough; that, 
if it were adopted, all the coal used for gas-making must be obtained by 
rail, and that the Elland Local Board, in whose district it was, had gas-works 
of their own, and the corporation of Halifax had no right to go there. The 

etitioners stated that the inhabitants were opposed to the projected works; 
Put there was not a single petitioner against the bill. They alleged that the 
corporation had recently unwisely expended — money in the erection of a 
gasholder, and objected to speculations with the iy funds in the supply of 
water beyond corporate limits. Last year Messrs. Holdsworth obtained an 
injunction against the corporation, restraining them from the discharge of town 
sewage into the brook, and the corporation had since expended £7000 in trying 
to remedy the nuisance complained of. They would have to spend £8000 or 
£10,000 more with the same object, and it was for this, amongst other purposes, 
that they now asked power from the Legislature. Messrs. Holdsworth had 
complained of an intolerable nuisance, arising from the navigation company 
taking the water, and the corporation proposed that the company should take 
no more from that source, but from another which they would provide. Whem 
the promoters heard that Mr. Holdsworth intended to oppose them, they en- 
deavoured to meet his objections, but without success. . 

Mr. CALverrT said it might shorten matters if he briefly stated the position 
in which he stood. The Calder and Hebble Navigation had no desire to 1m 
the efforts of the corporation to remove the impurities of the stream, but the 
could not allow their canal to be stopped, unless the preamble were 80 modifi 
as to give them some compensation. 

Mr. Somerset said this question had better be decided upon the clauses. 

Mr. CaLvert said there must be a clause to enable them to get water else- 
where, and there was only one place from which they could get it—viz., the 
Calder. 

Serjeant ATKrnson said the Messrs. Holdsworth had a right to take water 
from the navigation. @All they said to the proposition was that they feared they 
should be handed over from one evil to another, as the water in the Calder was 
as impure as the Hebble. 

The CHAIRMAN said the committee would alter the preamble, and Mr. Calvert 
could prepare clauses. 
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John Dyson Hutchinson, Esq., examined by Mr. SomErser. 


I am an alderman of the borough of Halifax, and a justice of the peace. I am 
chairman of the Water- Works Committee, and am acquainted with all the pro- 
ceedings that have been taken with regard to the water supply. In 1868, in 
consequence of an absolute necessity for a further supply of water, we came for 
another Act. The consumption of water for trade purposes was so steadily in- 
creasing that the first time a drought occurred we should be short of water 
unless we had an extension. Under the Act of 1853 we were liable to give 
compensation to the millowners, and we have had to pay them considerable 
sums. In thesummer of 1868 we had to suffer great privation to avoid paying 
still larger sums, and at different times we have raised the bn y of water to re- 
strict consumption for trade purposes. Last year we expended £1900 more than 
we received. That arose from the fact that we had to pay interest on sums 
raised to construct new works. I am satisfied that when the works are com- 

leted our receipts will exceed our expenditure. The rates in the borough are 
De. 6d. in the pound, exclusive of the poor’s rates. Previous to our application 
to Parliament in 1868 we entered into negotiations with Mr. Savile, and a clause 
was inserted in the bill carrying out our agreement with him. Our only oppo- 
nent at that time was Mr. Sutherland Walker, who took a technical +s 
to the insertion of the agreement, which was decided in his favour by the 
Standing Orders Committee; but in the House of Lords they scheduled the 
agreement, and we gave a pledge to Mr. Savile’s representatives that we would 
come to Parliament again in two years with a bill inserting a clause to carry that 
ment into effect. Mr. Holdsworth, who opposes us now, was a member of 

e Town Council in 1868. 1 consider the agreement a fair one. I know that 
Mr. Holdsworth obtained an injunction against us last year. We have spent 
many thousands of pounds in purifying the Hebble Brook, and we have spent 
large sums to avoid causing any nuisance to Mr. Holdsworth. It is absolutely 

, in order to complete our arrangements, that the Calder and Hebble 
Navigation should cease to take water out of the brook. We have spent since 
July, 1869, £7807, and it is estimated that we shallhave to spend in deodo- 
rizing works £7000, in drainage £11,000, and other sums making a total amount 
of £26,000. I consider the Calder an exceedingly pure stream for a river ina 
manufacturing district, and the first point at which the Calder and Hebble 
Navigation were to take the water is above the spot where the sewage of Halifax 
comes in. In order to carry out our sewage works we have had to obtain land, 
and it is intended that provision be given by Parliament to erect the gas-works 
thereon. In the opinion of practical men the site is a good one. The corporation 
eould not adopt the site for gas-works proposed by Messrs. Holdsworth, as it is 
in the Elland district. The site is, moreover, objectionable, as it is subject to 

riodical flooding. In 1868 we were advised that our gas storeage power must 
be increased by the winter of 1870. : ’ 

Serjeant ATKINSON rose to cross-examine witness. 

Mr. SomerserT objected to any cross-examination by the learned counsel, ex- 
cept as to the site of the gas-works. Having property within 300 yards, 
Messrs. Holdsworth had a Jocus standi as to that matter; but though he ad- 
mitted this, he would add that it was not the custom of Parliament to hear 
petitioners except upon material points. , 

Serjeant ATKINSON said the short answer to the other side was that no pre- 
liminary objection to his client’s appearing there had been made in the proper 
quarter. 

The committee having consulted, 

The CHAIRMAN said She Messrs. Holdsworth must be confined to the alle- 
gations in their petition. _ J : ; d ’ 

Serjeant ATKINSON (to witness): Can you give a single instance in which 
Parliament has authorized a corporation to become sellers of water to a district 
10 or 12 miles off ? ; 

Witness: I know nothing of the practice of Parliament. 

The CHAIRMAN: The power was given in the Act of 1868. 

Serjeant ATKINsoN : It has never been given yet. 

Mr. Somerset: I contend it has. The only thing is that Mr. Savile made us 
ive a pledge to come to Parliament. By the Act of 1868 the agreement with 
im was ‘‘ hereby confirmed and made binding.” : 

Serjeant ATKINSON: The corporation were ‘to apply for authority to supply 

water.’ This committee have full power to do what they think right on public 
unds. 
o The CuHarrMAN: “ Specified in the said clause of the schedule hereto.” That 
appears very clear. : ane t 
erjeant ATKINSON : ‘‘ Until the corporation make application to Parliament, 
and Parliament has further determined.” I say it is quite open to you, if you 
think the agreement was contrary to public policy, to say you will not agree to 
that clause being confirmed. One Parliament cannot bind another, nor can 
one committee, although, of course, there must be very strong ground for inter- 
ference. 

The CuarrMan: I do not think this committee would be prepared to alter the 
arrangement come to after very considerable inquiry. 

Mr. Somerset: Under the Standing Orders of your House you cannot 
suspend that clause this year, and practically we should have to give the 
water. 

Serjeant Arkrnson : I may take it that is the decision of the committee. 

The Cuaruman : It is so. 


Cross-examination resumed: We could not go into the district of the Elland 
Gas Company; the alternative site proposed is in the area of their district. I 
do not know whether it would interfere with them if the committee thought the 
place suggested would be better for the manufacture of gas. The agreement 
with the Elland Company was made since we presented our petition—not a 
month ago. ; 7 

Mr. SupLow (parliamentary agent) said it was part of the agreement with 
the Elland Gas Company, on condition of which they withdrew their petition, 
that the Corporation of Halifax should insert this proviso, and he hoped the 
eommittee would not interfere with it. 

The CHArrMAN said the committee were of opinion that the agreement 
made with the Elland Company must be carried out. 


Serjeant ATKINSON said there was nothing to prevent its being carried out. 
The agreement simply was, “the corporation shall not supply gas, or lay down 
mains or other pipes for the purpose of a within their district. There was 
not the slightest intention to do that. The only contention was, that this was 
a better site for the manufacture. 

Mr. SoMERSET said it could not be entertained, because no notice had been 
given to the owners and occupiers within 300 yards. 

Serjeant ATKINSON suggested that, as the corporation would not require the 
land for two or three years, there would be plenty of time to give the necessary 
notices. 

Mr. Somerset: Then we must come here again next year. An admirable 
thing for my learned friend. 

ttness: We want it as soon as ible. 

The CuarrMAN (to Serjeant Atkinson): Confine yourself to the site men- 
tioned in the bill, and show that it is a bad and improper one. 

Cross-examination continued : One reason why we purchased land at Salter- 
hebble was that we wanted it for sewage Pace we also wanted it for gas- 
works. We hope to conduct both operations without creating a nuisance, 
Balterhebble is on a slope downwards towards the land we pure . There 
are about 200 dwelling-houses in it, and a population of 1000 persons. It stands 
ina gorge. If there were any deleterious vapours it would be affected by them. 
T am not aware that the effect of the present gas-works is to destroy the vege- 





tation on Beacon Hill. It is a shaly place, honeycombed with mines, and 
affording no foundation for vegetation. The water of the Hebble is compara- 
tively pure at the spot whence we are about to take it. There may be some 
refuse from the manufactories at Sowerby Bridge. 

Re-examined by Mr. Somerset: Sowerby Bridge is two miles above the Hebble. 
We gave notice of this bill to the occupiers of 150 cottages within 300 yards of 
the proposed gas-works. 

J. F. Bateman, Esq., examined by Mr. Somerser. 

I have been engineer to the Halifax Water-Works since 1853. Under my 
advice different schemes have been prepared and passed by Parliament. Before 
1868 the necessity for additional water was extreme. I am aware of the 
arrangement made with Mr. Saville. In my opinion it was a proper arrange- 
ment for both parties. The water of the Calder above the Hebble is compara- 
tively pure for a stream in a manufacturing district. Down to that point 
are more than 60,000 acres of drainage ground with not more than 30,000 per- 
gons upon it, while in the Hebble there are y 7000 acres with a population of 
from 70,000 to 80,000 persons living upon it. I know the spot where the Calder 
and Hebble Navigation pump their water. They pump the black stream of the 
Hebble backwards and forwards, by which constant churning a species of black 
butter is produced, which is a great nuisance. Such a state of things should be 
put an end to. 

By the Cuarrman: I do not know of any other scheme than the one pro- 

I do not know how much water will have to be pumped up daily; but 
that will make no difference, because it will be returned again to the river. No 
proprietor on the Calder will be injured by the diversion of the water. The 
corporation will be benefited by the arrangement with Mr. Savile. They will 
get a handsome interest on the money expended in the rental for the water 
they will supply, and Mr. Savile will get his water cheaper than he could get 
it in any other way. 

Cross-examined by Serjeant ATKINson: The water, as it comes into the 
borough, may be tolerably pure ; but that is a small brook, and not the Hebble. 
There is a large number of dye-works on the latter. 

George Dunbar Malam, Esq., examined by Mr. Somerset. 


I am resident engineer and manager of the Halifax Gas-Works, and have 
held that appointment for nearly six years. In 1861 the quantity of made 
was 95 million cubic feet per annum, and the quantity sold 82 millions. In 
1869 the quantity sold was 181 millions, The receipts are more than the ex- 
penditure. The total manufacturing power of the present works is 1,568,000 
cubic feet per diem. The storeage capacity during the past winter was only 
775,000 cubic feet, of which 75,000 cubic feet will be taken away when we put 
down new purifiers. The gasholder isin a bad condition, having been many 
years in work, and injured by the stuff from the purifiers and dye-works close 
at hand. In 1868 I informed the gas committee that the storeage would not be 
sufficient for the winter of 1870. For some time past it has been very insuf- 
ficient. In consequence of that we started a new gasholder last year, at Stoney 
Royd, of a total arene (in round numbers) of 970,000 cubic feet. We were 
obliged to begin it before we got parliamentary powers. It will be finished in 
the course of two months. We also require further works, and this has led to 
the introduction of the present bill. The site we have fixed upon comprises 
about 10} acres, and as the consumption of gas increases we shall require the 
whole of that space. There is no land at the existing works applicable for the 
purpose. In my opinion this is the best site we could obtain. In the first 
place, it is the lowest point; next, it is very convenient for getting coals by 
canal, and therefore at a much cheaper rate, and less deteriorated condition ; 
also for getting rid of residual products. The structural cost of the works will 
be less. There will be an advantage to the Salterhebble people in having a 
large manufactory there, as it will find employment for the population. I 
have lived in the Halifax Gas-Works for five years, in an atmosphere very 
much more impure than it will be at Salterhebble. I know Buckhold Farm, 
the property of Mr. Holdsworth. A small portion of it is in within 300 yards 
of this site. It consists of two or three acres of land, and two or three co! 

There is a ridge of hills between the site and the farm concealing the works. 
I do not think the inhabitants of the cottages will suffer any inconvenience 
from the proximity of the works. 1 have heard of no opposition in the district. 

Cross-examined by Serjeant Arkinson: The new works will be at the lowest 
part of a large agricultural district. There is some very nice property there. I 
do not know of any millowners living there. 

Re-examined by Mr. Somerset: I know Mr. Holdsworth’s residence. He 
has gas-works of his own close to his house. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you heard of any opposition to the construction of 
these works from any other persons in the mF. see wh ? 


Witness : No; I was speaking to the tenant of the farm, and he never heard- 


of any opposition. 

Thomas G. Barlow, Esq., examined by Mr. SomERsET. 

I was d to der with the last witness the question of the gas supply 
of Halifax, and, in my opinion, it is necessary to erect further works, but they 
should not be erected on the present site. The existing works are built on the side 
of a hill, and that hill is in motion, and is falling towards the brook. Toa great 
extent this has impaired the stability of the works. The corporation hold a 
small portion of lan there, but not sufficient for the erection of additional works. 
I considered the question of a new site, and in the result fixed upon the one 
which has been adopted. It is suitable not only for manufacturing but for dis- 
tribution ; it is at a very low level, and the gas will ascend towards the town 
through pipes of a smaller diameter than if it were on a high level, and the gas 
had to be forced downwards. Then there are facilities for getting supplies of 
coal, and — of residual products by means of the canal. I saw some of 
the fields at Buckhold Farm, which come down to the valley. The house is on 
the other side of the ridge. There would be a nuisance to the occupier if the 
works were not properly conducted, but otherwise there will be no nuisance at all. 

Cross-examined by Serjeant ATKINson : It is usual for the consumption of 
gas to increase with the increase of population. At Halifax it has doubled 
itself in seven years. I could not advise the erection of works upon the small 
ae ol of corporation land on the existing site which has been left by the Ovenden 

ilway Company. The hill is in motion, and one of the retort-beds has gone 
down 13 inches at one end; and one of the cast-iron tanks has broken, whi 
causes an expense of £200 or £300 a year for pumping water into it. 

Mr. Somenrssr said he would call the borough accountant if his learned friend 
desired to cross-examine him on the question of expenditure, which the petition 
alleged to be extravagant. 

Serjeant Atxrxson, however, said he did not desire to take up time by exa- 
mining the witness. 

Mr. Somenser said that was the case for the corporation. 

On behalf of the petitioners the following evidence was called :— 


Mr. Ashton Slater, examined by Mr. THomas. 


mf. met in business in * I took a house at ey in xing 

on lease for seven years. am o ~- the making of the gas- 
which would be within ‘ stone’s Genre the front of the vee I have taken. 
I think it will be injurious to my health, If I had known the gas-works were 
coming I should not have taken my house. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Somersut: My object in going to Salterhebble was 
that I a live in a purer atmosphere. I heard what Mr. Bateman said about 
= butter’’ in the brook, but we are expecting things will get better 

ere. 

Mr. Sommeszr: You took your house in April, and the injunction was met 
obtained till July last year. . ve, . 
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Mr. Samuel Woodall, examined by Serjeant ATKINSON. 

T occupy flour-mills near Salterhebble, and I have 17 cottages there on the 
brow of the hill. With a south-west wind the vapours from the gas-works will 
blow directly upon them. Iknew the Beacon Hill before the present gas-works 
were erec ere has been an alteration in the vegetation since then. It 
was a thriving plantation, but when the gas-works came all the trees died 
away. e feeling at Salterhebble is against the proposed site of new works. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Somerset: I have chemical works on my grounds, 
but there is no stench from them. Ido not know why I did not sign Messrs. 
Holdsworth’s petition. 

Mr. Samuel Haigh, examined by Mr. Tuomas. 

Lam a grocer at Salterhebble. During the last few years there have been 30 
houses, a cotton-mill, and a chapel built there. I collect rents for some of the 
owners. The prevaili ag opinion in the place is against the new gas-works. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Somerser: if I had had the chance I should have 
signed the petition against the works. -Messra. Holdsworth’s farm would catch 
the vapour from the gas-works with a westerly wind. 

Dr. Alexander, examined by Serjeant ATKINSON. 

The effect of the present gas-works has been very pernicious, and, together 
with the smoke of the borough, has annihilated the plantations and herbage 
which formerly existed near the works. The proposed works will be adjacent 
to two villages; and, on sanitary grounds, wherever there is population, { con- 
sider. gas inimical to animal and vegetable life. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Somerset: It would be exceedingly difficult, in a 
mountainous district like this, to get another site ; the only level land is there. 
W. J. Holdsworth, Esq., examined by Mr. THomas. 

I was once mayor of the borough of Halifax. The plans produced show the 
property of which Iam the owner. I employ about 3000 people. In the course 
of last year I filed a bill against the corporation for an injunction to prevent 
sewage continuing to be poured into the Hebble. This was in co uence of 
the nuisance to our manufactory. The injunction was granted in June, and 
there’has been an application for further time to carry out the instructions of 
the court. Time has been given to the corporation till 1871 to complete their 
scheme. It is of vei eat importance to us how the water from the Hebble 
Brook is dealt with. We get the whole of our supply from the canal, and if 
the water is taken from the navigation, our works will be closed altogether. 
When the corporation works are complete, the Hebble Brook will be rendered 
pure, and the water can be supplied to the canal as before, so that it will be 
unnecessary that the navigation proprietors should be prohibited from taking 
the water. Ido not believe the proposition to take the water from the Calder 
will be any improvement upon the present system. 

Mr. VenaBLEs objected to witness giving evidence of a nuisance which might 
be ~e not to exist when the clause of the Aire and Calder people was 
brought up. 

The CHarrmMAn said that the clauses had better be produced before the 
subject was entered upon. 

xamination continued: After the litigation -with the corporation, the 
corporation bought the site at Salterhebble, as it was understood, for sewage 
urposes, but now ew propose to build gas-works there, close to my farm. 
The site for additional gas-works has been mooted in the council for some 
years, and there has been a difference of opinion on the subject. I objected to 
the expenditure of £15,000 in the erection of the gasholder now in progress, 
I think the corporation could not have chosen a more unfortunate site. Some 
hundreds of our workpeople reside in the neighbourhood. 

Cross-examined by Mr. VeNABLES: The place has been rendered unpleasant 
by the amount of sewage which passes down the brook, and I think the gas- 
works will make it more so. I was in favour of a comprehensive scheme for 
new gas-works two years ago. At the Holms there would be more space for 
—_— and less population. My own gas-works are not a nuisance to my 

e. 
Pge-examioed by Serjeant Arxrnson: I belicve the erection of gas-works on 
the proposed site was an after-thought, when the Jand had been acquired for 
sewage purposes. 
By the Caatrman: There are other proprietors in my‘neighbourhood. They 
have signed the petition against the bill, but donot appear here. I do not 
object to the purchase of this land for sewage purposes. 


Monpay, Marce 21. 
Mr. Richard Horsfall, examined by Mr. THomas. 

I am an engineer and surveyor, of Halifax. I was surveyor to several Boards 
of health, and the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway. I was a member of 
the Town Council from 1859 to 1864, and a member of the Gas Committee. There 
were frequent discussions as to the gas supply at the committee, and it was always 
thought the works should be erected on the Holms site, being close to the main 
line of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, and at the lowest level contiguous 
to the new borough. At that time the Holms was more than a mile outside the 
old borough. The boundary of the new borough is the Calder. The borough is 
on one side and the Holms on the other side of the river, and there can be no 
objection to the works being outside the borough. 

r. SOMERSET objeeted to any examination about the site of the Holms being 
a practicable one, as it was in the Elland district, and the committee had de- 
cided that the question could not be gone into in face of the agreement with the 
Elland district. , 

Mr. THomas contended that.he had a right to be heard on the question of the 
best site, and alleged that the site at Salterhebble was really also within the 
Elland district. He also argued that the erection of works in the Elland dis- 
trict, for the supply of the Halifax borough only, would not be a contravention 
of the agreement. 

The CHAIRMAN said that the committee would adhere to their decision given 
on Friday, that the evidence should be confined to the question of the Salter- 
shebble site being a fit and poe one. 

Examination resumed : I was a party to the injunction last year, in which Mr. 
Holdsworth was also concerned. The plan I produce, and which was used in 
those proceedings by the council, shows the land proposed to be taken at Salter- 
hebble for the sewage works, and I believe it is the same land as is now proposed 
tobe occupied by the gas-works. I know the site very well. The site is ina 
confined part of the valley, or gully, and the smoke would be collected and blown 
up or down the gully by the prevailing winds. I believe the vapours would be 
deleterious and a nuisance to the inhabitants, and injurious to Messrs. Holds- 
worth’s farm. I know the existing gas-works, which have damaged the pro- 

ty. around. I am quite satisfied that the gas-works have done the damage. 
he hill sides near other factories are still green, which is not the case near the 
gas-works, 

Cross-examined by Mr. Somerset: There are 162 cottages within 260 yards 
of Mr. Holdsworth’s gas-works, of which 44 cottages were within 20 yards. The 

roper site for gas-works is a low one. Within the borough there is not such a 
Towaite as Salterhebble. 

' Re-examined by Mr. Tuomas: The gas-works at Messrs. Holdsworth’s are 
email, and so arranged that any smell of -gas isscarcely appreciable. 

“Serjeant Atkinson said that was the case for the opposition. By the decision 
of the committee he was confined, in addressing them, to the subject of the 
*gas-works. He contended that Parliament never took away private rights unless 
the interests of the public’were served thereby, and that Messrs. Holdsworth 
‘would have no claim for compensation if the committee passed the bill. Parlia- 
ment was not accustomed to allow gas-works to be erected in a place already 
;-and bhe-wontended that the evidence of Mr. Slater and Mr. Holds- 


? 


worth showed that the gas-works would be a nuisance, not only to those gentle- 
men, but to the 200 men who lived at Salterhebble. He remarked on the fact 
that the promoters had not dared to call any medical witness to disprove the 
allegation in the petition that the gas-works would be injurious to health, and 
Dr. Alexander’s evidence had, therefore, not been disputed. The evidence on 
behalf of the promoters showed that the borough really did not want an increased 
means of making gas for some seven or eight years to come, and therefore it 
was not ane | to ask Parliament for these powers at the present time. He 
therefore asked that that part of the preamble relating to additional gas-works 
= a struck out. . . 

r. SoMERSET, in reply, said he presumed it would not be necessary to 
address the committee on the subject of Mr. Savile's agreement. 

The CuarRMAN: There is no opposition now. 

Mr. Somerset said that was the reason why he supposed he need not trouble 
the committee on that point; and, therefore, he pro; to show simply that 
the Salterhebble site was a proper one for gas-works, and that there was-a 
demand for gas in Halifax, which required an extension of the works, and not 
only so, but that the extension must be immediate. Mr. Somerset reviewed the 
points in theevidence ‘in favour of this view, and asked whether corporations were 
not to be allowed to look ahead, and come forward with a comprehensive scheme 
which should last for years, instead of being compelled every year to come for 
a new Act at a vast expense to the rates. As to health, he was not going to 
contend that gas-works were healthy, but he contended that, situated as these 
gas-works would be, the nuisance, if any, would be reduced toa minimum. He 
asked the committee to pass the preamble as far as it referred to the agreement 
with Mr. ‘Savile and the rected any 

The room was cleared, aud on the readmission of the parties, 

The CuHarRMAN said: The committee have passed the preamble, with the ex- 
ception of that part which refers to the Calder and Hebble Navigation Company. 

erjeant ATKINSON said that further opposition on the part of Messrs. Holds- 
worth in the Commons would be discontinued. 

Mr. CaLveERT then read the clauses which the navigation company proposed 
to insert; the object of such clauses being that the water should come into the 
canal where it came in now, and, having passed through the lock, be pumped 
into the upper part of the canal; but as it might happen that that water might 
- be sufficient, power was also taken to pump up the water from the Calder 

iver. 

The clause as to the use of the water from the Calder, in lieu of taking the 
polluted water of the river, was agreed to between the parties, after discussion. 
The words adopted were ‘*‘ raise or use” the water; originally they were pro- 
posed to be ‘‘ take,” but Mr. Somerset objected to Parliament giving any power 
to the navigation company unless they possessed it already. 

A discussion followed as to the words which should be adopted in the preamble, 
the chief points in dispute being whether the taking of the Hebble water should 
be designated in the preamble as a “* nuisance.” 

The CHAIRMAN said the committee were in favour of a preamble which did not 
oblige the navigation company to take the water of the Calder. 

Mr. RicHarps said if the committee did not give power for the passing of the 
water from the Calder, the navigation company would have no source of supply, 
and, in fact, the canal traffic would be stopped, which would be injurious, not 
only to the navigation company, but to the town of Halifax. 

Mr. W. H. Bartholomew, examined by Mr. RicHarps. 

I have been the engineer of the Aire and Calder for 18 years. The canal from 
Salterhebble to Sowerby is on a level, and is supplied from the Hebble and from 
the Rochdale Canal. ‘The Halifax branch is supplied from the Hebble. If no 
water was got by the company from the Hebble, the Halifax branch might not 
suffer, but it would shut up the main line from Brighouse. It was for that 
reason we want the Calder water to ws the deficiency. The notices:in 
the London Gazette contemplated the taking of the water from the Calder, and 
no persons have objected. Only one mill could be affected by it. If Halifax 
were deprived of the canal, all the traffic would be thrown on the rail. The 
Calder water is purer than the Hebble, and purer than the Hebble will be when 
the Halifax sewage is taken out of the latter. The Calder water and the Hebble 
water, after the sewage has been removed, will not form a nuisance from the 
mixture. Itis of very great importance to the town of Halifax and the naviga- 
tion company that the water should be obtained from the Calder. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Somerset: The navigation company have not taken 
water from the Calder since I have been engineer. 

It was then proposed to take the preamble with reference to this matter in the 
following words:—‘* And whereas the water of the Hebble Brook within the 
borough is impure,” which was agreed to, subject to the clauses as originally 
framed standing part of the bill. 

The clauses of the bill were then gone through, and those referring to the 
navigation company were agreed to. 





(Before Mr. Gotpney, Chairman ; Mr. Bonuam-Carter, Referee ; Mr. Stonz, 
Mr. J. G. Tarot, and Mr, AvBERON HERBERT.) 


LEEDS CORPORATION GAS, ETC., BILL. 
Tuxspay, Marcu 22. 

Mr. Jounson, Q.C., Mr. AsPINALL, Q.C., and Mr. J. CLERK, Q.C., appeared 
for the promoters of the bill; Mr. Denison, Q.C., and Mr. Ricuarps, Q.C., 
appeared for the Leeds New Gas Company and the Leeds Gaslight Company, 
petitioners against the gas portions of the bill. 

Mr. JoHNSoN, in opening the case for the promoters of the bill, said it was 
what was called an omnibus bill, having three objeets. The first object was to 
empower the corporation to supply gas to the borough of Leeds; the second to 
enable them to establish public slaughter-houses ; and the third for the rectifi- 
cation of the buildings within the borough; but as the gas question was wholly 
separate and distinct from the rest, he proposed from the outset so to treat it. 
He might, perhaps, be excused for calling the attention of one of the honour- 
able members to the fact that this was precisely the Glasgow case of last year 
over again—+. ¢., the corporation promoted two bills for the purpose of getting 
the supply of gas into their hands, one a permissive bill, in case the two existin 
companies could come to terms with the en, and the other was a bi 
empowering the corporation, in the event of the companies not coming to terms, 
to establish gas-works in competition with the existing works. The old com- 
pany was seeking for further powers from Parliament, for further capital, and ex- 
tension; therefore it was obvious that the gas question would involve all these 
bills, whichever were taken first, and he would ask the committee to suspend 
any decision upon either of the three bills until the whole case had been heard 
upon each. The present case was a parallel with that of the Glasgow Bill of 
last year, with the single exception that in this case one only of the two com- 

anies was promoting a bill before Parliament; whereas, in the Glasgow case, 
both of them were promoting a bill for a similar object. The tendency 
of modern legislation was to place the supply of gas in the hands of 
corporations, who could have no interest but for the benefit of the commu- 
nity. The corporation had from time to time, since 1842, being engaged 
in general improvement works. In the years 1856, 1866, and 1369, improve- 
ments were undertaken, and, to a large extent, carried into execution, the 
amount raised, or eA expended, being some £446,000, which they bor- 
rowed. And he believed that, in almost every instance, a very large proportion 
of those amounts had been repaid ; that was to say that, the benefit having been 
conferred upon the community by cautious management of the sinking-fund and 
other means, the debt had been very much reduced—in some instances to°s 





minimum. 1n'1848 they expended ‘£220,000 odd for sewerage purposes, {2 
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1858 they built a new town-hall and established new assize courts, costing over 
£126,000 odd. In 1852 they purchased up a water company, and they were 
now greatly extending their works, expending something above £200,000 for 
water supply. In 1867 they obtained a further Act ‘for the better boy hy 
water, an they were now constructing works at an estimated cost of 000. 
There were two established gas —— at present at Leeds. They both had 
the same area of supply; they both carried their mains and pipes parallel to 
each other throughout the whole of the district, or very oy 4 so. The first 
one—the old one—was originally established by an Act—the 58th George III. 
It was reincorporated and the former Act repealed in 1853. Their original 
capital, or a great portion of it—£110,000—was entitled to.a 10 per cent. divi- 
dend; and the new capital which was raised’was entitled to 6 per cent., bein 
limited by more recent legislation. They had subsequently commuted an 
converted their capital at 10 per cent., and consolidated the whole at a 6 per 
cent. dividend. The two companies seemed to have made up their returns at 
different periods of the year. cording to the old company’s return to Dec. 31, 
1869, their consolidated stock was £224,725; the calls on new shares, 1867, 
were £23,591; prepaid calls, £6934; the are owed on debenture stock 
£15,000, and on mortgage £42,500; making the total amount of money bor- 
rowed £312,750. The new comeuny was established in 1835, with an original 
share capital (5th and 6th William IV.) of £30,000 ; new and borrowing powers, 
£15,000; and then, in the same way, by further _cor to Parliament for 
increase of power, extension of area, and so on. In 1832 and 1864 a further 
gum was authorzied to be raised, and with a limitation—the borrowing power 
being in the proportion of one-third of their share capital. They had con- 
solidated stock, £192,500 ; by calls, £32,439; debenture stock, £59,281; making 
a total of £284,220. The offers made by the corporation for the purchase of the 
companies were of the most liberal kind. They were equivalent to anything 
they had had (or could hope to have) in the shape of a dividend. It was gua- 
ranteed by irredeemable stock of the corporation, which was worth more than the 
game per centage upon money invested in their own undertaking, so that it would 
represent £141 in lieu of £118, which was the highest market value, except 
ander exceptional circumstances, that their shares had ever been worth. Ina 
case of this kind it was not merely the offer that was to be considered, but the 
way in which it came about. It originated in a resolution of the Town Council 
on the 11th of August last, by which they directed the town-clerk to take all 
necessary proceedings to enable the council to apply to Parliament in the — 
session for power to make and sell gas within the borough, and to enable them 
to purchase, and the two companies to sell, the whole of their works, plant, and 
interest. Upon this a long correspondence followed, to which he would now 
direct their attention, and which ended in a letter from the committee of the 
two gas companies on the 16th of February last, informing the corporation that 
they were unanimously of opinion that the proposal made by the corporation was 
oun as the directors could not recommend to their shareholders Now it ap- 
peared to him that, as far as an analogy could be drawn, the terms in the Glas- 
gow case were not nearly so liberal as those offered by the corporation, and that 
bill ultimately passed for terms of 9 per cent. for 10 per cent., and 63 for 73. 
But, in the present case, the maximum which the companies had ever realized 
was offered by the corporation before they sought to supply gas them- 
selves, and enter into competition with existing companies. Both companies 
were charging the same price, their maximum being 5s, They were now 
charging 3s. 6d. A few weeks ago it was3s. 9d. The bill now being promoted 
by the old company did not propose in any degree to alter the maximum, and 
left that varying according to circumstances. 

The CHATRMAN: There is no statutable limit, I think, is there ? 

Mr. Jounson: Yes, sir; there is a limit of 5 per. cent. The illuminating 
power specified is 16 candles. 

A Member of the CommitTEE: You propose the same now. 

Mr. Jonnson said he did. The corporation were the mere trustees of the 
public. In this bill, if any surplus was made, it would go for the benefit of the 
consumers. [The learned counsel here cited the Glasgow case, and read the 
decision of that committee, in which they expressed a strong opinion that there 
should be one sole management of supply to Glasgow, and that it should be in 
the hands of the corporation.] The legislation of that committee was by no 
means a new feature. It was to all intents and purposes the recommendation of 
Mr. Cardwell’s committee. Looking apart from these precedents for a moment, 
what would the position of the corporation be? They could supply gas better, 
they could do it cheaper, and they thought they ought to have the power to do 
it. Could there be a doubt that, if the corporation were capable of admi- 
nistrating an undertaking of this kind, it must be for the benefit of the com- 
munity at large, because under this bill they had no commercial interests 
whatever to serve. A company cared nothing for the public, but only for what 
came into their coffers. The corporation had already the highways, and all 
the breaking up of streets, and so on, under their control. ‘The moment there 
should be any competition the inconvenience to the public would arise; here 
they were acting in unity and in amity. He (the learned counsel) was assuming 
a different state of things. There ought to be a limitation of price, and a clause 
had been provided to the effect that, if the profits exceeded what was antici- 
pated, they would go in relief of the first subsequent charge, and if they fell 
short the price would only be raised so as to make good that deficiency, the result 
being that, under all circumstances, the gas consumer would get the benefit. 
They had no selfish or commercial interest whatever to serve; they merely 
charged so much as would represent the actual cost price to them. They 
were obliged to do that by anticipation, and therefore the principle was 
to make the gas consumer the recipient in any revenue that was obtained 
from this committee. The sole question upon that was, could the capa- 
bility of the corporation to conduct and manage these things be impugned ? 
If they were competent to manage the water—if the highways were in 
their own hands—why should they not be allowed to administer gas? 
It was one of the essentials of life. They were the custodians of the public 
health. ‘They ought to have that in their hands, as well as everything else. 
They were themselves very large consumers, and therefore had their own in- 
terests at stake, as well as those of the community in general. With regard to 
the petitions, the learned counsel proceeded to say that they were so identical in 
interest, and followed so much the same sentiments as each other, that he might 
content himself by referring toone. Among other things it stated that the 
change would be productive of great inconvenience, breaking up the streets, and 
laying fresh pipes. That allegation was curious, because here there would be 
under one local authority one breaking up of the streets only by those who had 
the control of the streets for all purposes. Then they declared themselves at 
issue with Parliament, with Mr. Cardwell’s committee, and with the Glasgow 
Bill committee, when they said : “‘ The corporation are not the body that ought 
to have those powers vested in them.” Then they said that the competition 
would be unfair. It was idle for them to say that, when they were offered the 


‘maximum an pe andeven more. Their apprehensions that such an undertak- 


ing might not, and probably would not, be carried on profitably by the corpora- 
tion, and that the losses thus incurred would have to be paid by the ratepayers, 
while they (the petitioners) might at the same time ‘be ruined in the struggle, 
Were needless, because it was only for them to come’to terms with the corpora- 
tion, and they would incur no risk, or liability to loss of any kind ; on the con- 
trary, they would get a very good price for their undertaking. With regard to 
restriction of price of gas, the ion took thesame restriction.as the com- 
panies. The petition also complained of the injustice of introducing two bills 
which were described as extremely aggressive and unfair. He had offered to 
introduce the most innocent and innocuous one the moment this one was parted 
with. This being a permissive bill, it could'not pass against their will, because 





they must have the Wharncliffe meeting, and they could impose impedi- 
ments, and the bill could not pass unless they were consenting parties, ere 
was a petition from the Leeds Chamber of Commerce, and others, its principal 
allegation being that there was not a sufficient provision for discount to the 
large consumers. He believed the corporation were quite willing to provide for 
that. He understood no public meeting had been called upon the subject of the 
bill, and that there was a great unanimity in the corporation with respect to it. 
Having referred to the other portions of the bill which related to slaughter- 
houses, &c., the:learned counsel said he would proceed at once to call evidence 
on the gas question. 
William Glover Joy, Esq., examined by Mr. AsPrnau. 

Iam mayor of Leeds, and chairman of the Corporation Water-Works Com- 
mittee. The corporation have for a number of years been taking different mea- 
sures, and procuring different Acts of Parliament, to improve the condition of 
the town. They have taken the water supply into their hands, They have 
expended somewhere about £215,000, and are now constructing works which 
will cost £400,000 more. They have also expended a great deal of money in 
street improvements. The question of gas has recently come under their con- 
sideration, and they have come to the conclusion that they ought to have it in 
their hands for the good of the town. Besides the gen interest which they 
have in taking care of the oe they are themselves very large gas con- 
sumers. I believe the feeling of the borough is in accordance with that of the 
corporation. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Denison : I am not aware of any meeting in the town 
in favour of the gas-works purchase. It originated wholly with the corporation. 
I think the idea was started about August lust year. There was no memorial 
from ratepayers. The reason the corporation took the matter up was because 
they considered there was a great waste of time in laying down double pipes 
and tearing up the streets, and that the per centage paid by the companies was 
more than need be if paid bythe town. There has nominally been a competition 
in Leeds for some time. People change about from one company to another as 
they please. Iam not aware that it is the desire of the corporation to lay down 
a third set of pipes, so as to have a little more competition. We want to have 
some corporation pipes, in addition to the two companies, all over Leeds, if we 
make gas, to carry on competition with the two existing companies. T think 
that will be a saving of capital, because it will be eventually supplying gas from 
one source. I should think a few years would show the advantage of it. No 
doubt it would drive out the companies. The object is not to drive the com- 
panies to sell themselves ata low price. We are willing to give them £140 a 
share, or the alternative of letting everybody have a guarantee of his present 
income of 6 per cent. The new company have £114,000 uncalled up. I suppose 
by the Act all that money is entitled to 6 per cent. as it is patel called up. 
Possibly, to keep up with the wants of the town, cach company must lay out 
about. £10,000 a year. They can call up their money at 6 per cent. Some time 
ago 6 per cent. was considered an unreasonably high dividend. Ido not know 
what they consider high in London. Six per cent. isa high dividend, because 
we can borrow money at 4}. 

Mr. Dentson: Now, you say that if these people go on supplying gas, as the 
town desires they shall, and they issue £20,000 a year between them, at 6 per 
eent., that is not high ? 

Witness : It is for laying down double pipes, and going to extra expense. 

Mr. Denison : But you are going to lay down treble pipes. Say that only 
on ecompany is going to extend, and spend the £10,000 a year, at 6 per 
cent., you would recognize that as a considerable advantage ? 

Witness : Yes; we have taken that advantage into consideration in making 
the offer of £140. All matters concerned were taken into account. 

Re-examined by Mr. AspinaLt: The old company have no power to spend 
any more money; they are coming to Parliament for it now. We took into 
account in our offer that 6 per cent. upon the security of the corporation was a 
better security than 6 per cent. secured by a trading company. 

Mr. Capel A. Curwood, examined by Mr. AsPrNALL. 

I have been town-clerk of Leeds since March, 1867. I produce before the 
committee the different Acts which have been obtained by the corporation, also 
the resolution of the Town Council, and the correspondence which took place 
between the council and the two companies with reference to the purchase. I 
produce a statement of all sales of the stock of both companies for the last three 
years, as far as I could obtain it from the Leeds Stock Exchange. The highest price 
obtained for stock up to October is £118, but I take my statement from August. 
For 1867 the old gas company’s average was £108 12s. 6d.; 1868, £112 18s. 4d. ; 
1869, £117 5s.; on Dec, 26 it was £125. That applies to both companies. In 
the absence of any other knowledge, I am bound to aapgene they increased the 
price of shares, from the fact that it was supposed that the corporation 
were coming to Parliament. All our proceedings have been public. 
No public objection has been taken, in any shape or form, to my know- 
ledge; on the contrary, there has been a very strong opinion expressed 
in favour. of it. I have examined the companies accounts. I cannot 
say that they have paid the maximum dividends that ‘they are entitled 
to pay for sume = past. The offer of the corporation was made after 
a great deal of deliberation with Mr. Hawksley and Mr. Barlow. I made 
a report to the committee of the Town Council based upon their recommendation, 
then I went carefully through the advice got from Mr. Hawksley and Mr. 
Barlow, and, having come to a conclusion as to what the price would be, the 
corporation made a much more liberal offer. That was done in order to meet 
every possible requirement of justice on the part of the companies. 

Cross-examined by Mr. RicHarps: If the corporation make bad gas, there is 
a proper clause ewe, | on the representation of the public. There is the 
usual penalty. The Gas-Works Clauses Act is incorporated. I do not know who 
will have to pay the penalties. All penalties inflicted in the borough under the 
municipal Act go to the borough fund, but not necessarily are all penalties pay- 
able to the corporation. They may be payable to the informer. They would come 
out of the ratepayers pockets. 

Mr. RicHarps: Although you do not threaten compulsion now, you propose 
to purchase by agreement, and you have got the little screw behind in the 
shape of the new works bill. 

Witness : No; we have got it before. 

Mr. RicHarps: The screw you put on first; and the persuasion afterwards. 

Witness : Yes. 

Mr. Ricuarps: That is something like compulsion, is it not ? 

Witness : I should say it was. e do not propose to buy at a compulsion 
price ; Pa is more than a compensating price. Both companies are offered 6 per 
cent. alike. 

Mr. Rromarps: The new company have got £114,000, which they have the 
power of investing at 6 per cent.,and the other company, not being in that 

ition, you have treated them just the same. As the companies are on a 

ifferent footing, and as you have treated them on the same footing, do you 
treat as nothing the prospective right of investing that sum of £114,000? 

Witness : We regard the right acquired by the new company, but not used, in 
the same light as the right acquired by the old company. We treat them both 
the same. Our bill has been before Lord Redesdale, ‘who made some valuable 
suggestions, which we have adopted. We originally intended to apply the 
surplus profits to the purposes of the corporation, spending it for town objects. 
It would tically. make little or no difference, as the ratepayers are all con- 
eumers. Itwas deemed more ad , because it was thought possible 
that the larger manufacturers might get a greater advantage beyond the ratio of 
their rateability, and therefore it might in some instances prejudicially affect the 
small consumers, 
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Re-examined by Mr. Aspinati: The original pro 
was as it is done in Glasgow, Manchester, Halifax, an 


know that the new gas company have still a power to allot £114,000. I know 
re now allotting, in face of this Act of Parlia- 


al 
ment. That capital they euly bare power to use prospectively for future years, 


there is some, and I am told th 


in the event of its being required. 


By the Commitrex: In putting the maximum price of gas at 5s., we have 


followed the companies example. 


The Committee: Should you have any objection to insert a provision in the 


bill that you are not to make any profit ? 


Witness: We must have sufficient margin to get a revenue from the gas con- 


sumer to pay the gas-works expenses. 


The CommitrzxE : If the town are only paying 3s. 6d. now, it is an important 
element to see, if you are prepared to put yourselves upon a footing, that they 


shall not be damnified. 


Witness : We are prepared to put ourselves upon the footing of the companies 
there. It may be more economical for one person to manage the gas than 
Why should gas consumers be placed in a better position by the corpo- 


another. 
ration than by the companies? 


The Committee: Now, as to prospective capital, you say the shares of the 


two companies are exactly at the same market price? 
Witness: They do not seem to have been allotted. 





Wepyespay, Marcu 23. 


Mr. Jonnson stated to the committee this morning that the corporation had 
come to an agreement which would render it unnecessary to proceed further 
with this bill, so far as the part relating to gas was concerned. 

After some discussion, the further consideration of the case was adjourned till 


Monday, April 4. 


rofits 
o not 


1 to deal with 
other places. I 


THE 


DUKE OF HAMILTON’S 
LESMAHAGOW 
CANNEL COAL. 





LESSEES: 


THE NITSHILL & LESMAHAGOW COAL COMPANY. 





37, ST. 





OFFICE: 


VINCENT PLACE, 
GLASGOW, 


Where all communications are requested to be addressed. 





T° BE SOLD CHEAP, at the Works of 
the Crystal Palace District Gas Company, several 
12-in., 10-in., and 8-in. External and Internal RACK- 
VALVES, equal to new, having been put in thorough repair. 
Also some 12-in. and 10-in. Tees, Bends, and other con- 
necting-pipes, and two of Beales’s Exhauster By-pasees. 
To be seen on application to the Engineer and Manager, 
Mr. E. 8. Cathels.—By order of the Board, 
Macxvus Onren, Secretary. 
Offices at the Works, Lower Sydenham, S.E., 
March 18, 1870. 


GASHOLDER. 


Directors of the Rhyl Gaslight and 
Coke Company, Limited, desire to receive OFFERS 
for a GASHOLDER, 30 ft. by 10 ft., as now standing, with 
fittings complete. 
Rhyl, March 25, 1870. 


Cc. & W. WALKERS’ 
WOOD SIEVES FOR PURIFIERS. 


These justly celebrated Sieves, with bevel bars and hard- 
wood side frames, have been extensively made by Messrs. 
Walker for over seven years, and their advantages and 
durability are fully established. Messrs. Walker make them 
in py by quantities, having mille and machinery spe- 
cially laid out for them, producing them at the most mode- 
yate cost. —- 








MIDLAND IRON-WORKS, 
DOMMINGTON, NEAR NEWPORT, SHROPSHIRE. 
8, FINSBURY CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 








IN LIQUIDATION, 


HOBHAM GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
TO BE SOLD, by Private Contract, the above works, 
situate in the improving village of Chobham, Surrey, erected 
in the year 1865 under the superintend of an emi 
Gas-Engineer. The works consist of— 
A RETORT-HOUSE, measuring 13 ft. 3 in. by 21 ft. 6 in. 
with an ornamental chimney-shaft 30 ft. high), containing 
iron D retorts, ascension-pipes, hydraulic main, with 4-in. 
ames to the condenser, coal-store, 13 ft. 4 in. by 
t. 





PURIFYING-HOUSE, 14 ft. by 13 ft. 6 in., containing 
2 purifiers, with inlet and outlet valves. 

The METER-HOUSE, 6 ft. 6 in. by 7 ft., contains a 
meter by *‘ Crosley,” capable of passing 600 feet per hour. 

One Cast-Iron TANK, containing gasholder, 24 ft. dia- 
meter and 12 ft. deep, by “‘ Hodge and Co., London,” with 
3 columns, pulleys, chains, and balance-weights complete. 

There are about 2 miles, of 4-in., 3-in., and 2-in. Mains, 
with syphons and service-pipes, together with 38 Meters. 

There is also on the premises a brick-built Cottage, re- 
cently erected, containing four rooms. 

The works are approached from the main road by en- 
trance gates, and stand upon about a quarter of an acre of 
land. The whole is freehold, and possession may be had 
on completion of the purchase. 

A portion of the purchase-money can remain on mortgage 
on terms to be agreed upon. 

Further particulars can be had of Mr. WILtu1am WELLs, 
Surveyor, yde’s Hill, near Guitprorp; or of Parr W. 
Lovett, Solicitor, Gurtprorp. 

Price for the whole £1000. 








TO GAS ENGINEERS & OTHERS. 
BE DISPOSED OF, by Private 


0 
T Contract, the BUSINESS of a well-known Patent 
Safety Gas peg Manufacturer, for many years carried 
on successfully by Mr. Carnaby, who is the patentee and 
inventor. The businees premises are situated at No. 252, 
High Holborn, and are held at a moderate rent. About 
£1000 required, including stock in trade, fixtures, &c. 

For further ss apply to Messrs. FuLLER, Horsey, 
Son, & Co., 11, Brutrrer Squarz, E.C. 





TWENTY YEARS PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. 


EDWIN BENTLEY, 
RETORT SETTER, 
LORD STREET, HALIFAX, YORKSHIRE. 
Fire-Clay and Iron Retorts, Double and Single Grooved 


Brick Retorts, of every description. 
Bentley’s Improved D Brick Segment Retorts, 5 or 3 ia 








one bed. 
Testimonials and references on application. 


THOMAS CARR & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FIRE-BRICKS, _—s TILES, RETORTS, 


SCOTSWOOD FIRE-BRICK WORKS, 
NEAR 
BLAYDON-ON-TYNE. 








D. BRUCE PEEBLES, 


ENGINEER, 


FOUNTAINBRIDGE WORKS, EDINBURGH, 
Patentee and Manufacturer of the TONGUE and GROOVE JOINTED 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS 
IMPROVED WET METERS IN 


AND OF 





IN TIN-PLATE CASES, 
CAST-IRON 


CASES. 


By the removal of a few screws, ready access is had to the Valve Chamber of the Dry Meters and Front Chamber of the 
Wet Meters in Tin-Plate Cases—a want long acknowledged. 

Gas Engineers who have not seen these Meters are solicited to give a trial order, and personally to take one of them to 
pieces and refit it, as being the short and easy way of assuring themselves of the strength and excellence of the materials, 
the superiority of the workmanship, and, above all, the simplicity of construction and efficient method of jointing emploved. 

Strength and lightness combined, with ready access to the working parts for cleaning or repairs, which may be done by 
any ordinary workman, render these Meters, wet or dry, well worth the attention of Foreign Gas Companies. 


Station-Meters and Governors, Experimenting Meters, Pressure Gauges, &c. 








IMPROVED GAS APPARATUS, 
FOR CITIES, TOWNS, VILLAGES, &e., 
INVENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


Ww. C. HOLMES & COQ, 


WHITESTONE IRON-WORKS, HUDDERSFIELD. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS of B. W. THURSTON’S IMPROVED SCRUBBER, CONDENSER, and WASHER, in use in 
many of the principal Gas- Works un the Continent. 
PATENTEES of the IMPROVED COMBINED PURIFYING APPARATUS, so eminently adapted for Exportation. 
ESTIMATES, PLANS, and SPECIFICATIONS PREPARED for BUILDINGS and APPARATUS. 


Prospectus, Price Lists, &c., on application. 





LONDON OFFICES—57, GRACECHURCH STREET, CITY. 


+,* 


Please address letters to Huddersfield. 


REFERENCES TO NEARLY 800 GAS-WORKS 
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The Subscription List will Close on the 12th of April. 
In the Press, and shortly will be Published, 


THE GAS MANAGERS’ HANDBOOK. 


WILLIAM B. KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
~ ARMSTRONG’S ARMSTRONG’S 
fee «=-: SAFETY LAMP | PHOTOMETER 


Malt FOR GAS-WORKS, 
: | LAMP, 


Or for any purpose 
AS ADAPTED TO 








where a good light and 
safety are required, 





| 
F 


This lamp has been KEATES’S BALANCE. 


in use in most of the 
English and Foreign 
Gas-Works for many 


This lamp, as now 
arranged, is an im- 


bers giving entire proved and more com- 
aera plete form of the one 
ss— 





supplied to T. W. 
Keates, Esq., for his 
experiments in sub- 


H. ARMSTRONG 
GAS-METER 


ee es stituting an oil in 
GAS AND HOT-WATER place of a candle 
ENGINEER, standard in photo- 


metry, as published 
in the Journal of Gas 
Lighting, March 16, 
1869. 


43, MANCHESTER STREET, 
KING’S CROSS. 


Gas-Works for 
Mansions Erected. 


F, & C. OSLER, 


45, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS: 
BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
EsTABLIsHED 1807. 
MANUFACTURERS OF CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
WALL LIGHTS, AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 

CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. MODERATOR LAMPS. 


JAMES MILNE & SON, 


GAS ENGINEERS, 
Gas-Meter, Gas Apparatus, and Gas-Fittings Manufacturers, 
EDINBURGH, anp 
KING EDWARD STREET, 
NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 


Station-Meters, Governors, Consumers Meters, Gas Lustres, Chandeliers, Brackets, &c., and every 
description of Gas-Fittings and Gas Apparatus. 


GEORGE ANDERSON, 


GAS AND CONSULTING ENGINEER, 


19, NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Mr. ANDERSON advises Companies on all matters connected with the 
manufacture of Gas and the construction of Works. 

PATENTEE and MANUFACTURER of the following Inventions :— 
RETORT SETTINGS, heated by tar without the production of smoke. 
STEAM-ENGINES and EXHAUSTERS, separately or combined. 
FOUR-WAY VALVES, one of which is equal to three ordinary Valves. 
STATION GOVERNORS—the Gasholder cannot tilt and cause accident. 


BREEZE AND TAR FUEL MACHINE. 


A Pamphlet containing Eighteen Illustrations of the foregoing, with letterpress on the construction 
of W a. post free, 28 
B.—The second edition of this Work, now ready, contains illustrations of the Machine for con- 
venting Breeze and Tar into Fuel for heating ‘the Retorte, 
“The Author is well qualified to speak authoritatively upon the important subjects to which his 


pamphlet refers.”’—Artizan. 
SCHOLL’S 
PATENT PLATINUM 


GASLIGHT PERFECTER. 


Extract from Report by Dr. Letheby :— 


“ The results have been very remarkable, for they show an average increase of 63 per cent. on the illuminating 
power of the gas. I am of opinion, therefore, that the inveation is of great practical value. 


Price 1s. each for Fishtail Burners. 


To be had retail of Gas-Fitters and Ironmongers, and wholesale of 


JOHN SCHOLL, 41 & 42, BERWICK STREET, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 
Terms on application. N.B.—A specimen sent free on receipt of Twelve stamps. 


*,* Further testimonials from Drs. Frankland and Crooks, showing the great practical value of this invention, 
* + will be shortly published. 











Ww. 








2s 




















PRICE’S PATENT COKE & COAL BARROW, 


Sam: effecting a great saving 
of time, POA ag and ex- 
pense. 

For particulars, price, 
>. , apply to Mr. E. Paice, 











Gas - Works, Hampron 
Wick. 
HOPKINS, GILKES, & CO., 
Lim ITED, 
MIDDLESBOROUGH, 


SUPPLY GAS & WATER PIPES of EVERY SIZE. 
Plain, Turned and Bored, and Coated. 
CAST-IRON RETORTS. 

Castings for Gas-Works of every description. 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Loypon Orrice: 95, Cannon 81 Street. 


WATER-WORKS FITTINGS, 
SLUICE COCKS, FIRE COCKS, 
METERS, STEAM FITTINGS, 


GAS & HOT-WATER VALVES, &c., 


Of First-class Materials and Workmanship. 


BECK & CQO., Limited, 


Brassrounpers & Hypraviic ENGINRERS, 


GREAT SUFFOLK STREET, SOUTHWARK, SE. 


Illustrated Catalogues on app 


ANCOCK’S INDIA-RUBBER 
HOSE-PIPES, 
FOR WATERING GARDENS, LAWNS, &e. 


Made in 60 ft. lengths, 
and best make only, 


Brass branches, with stop- 
cocks, jets, and spreaders, 
and union joints for con- 
necting any size Hose. 
HOSE REELS (galvanized 
iron or painted) for winding 
up the Hose. 


~ iene promptly executed, 

















[=r 
ILLusTRATED Price tng on APPLICATION. 





JAMES LYNE HANCOCK, Vulcanized India-Rubber 
Works, Goswell Mews, and 266, Goswell Road, Lonpon, E.C. 


ANCOCK’S INDIA-RUBBER 


GAS-TUBING. 
All sizes, from 4 in. to 4 in. diameter and upwards, 


Also, 
HORSE SINGEING APPARATUS, best make, with Gas- 
BuRNERS, Comss, and INpDIA-RuBBER TUBING, all 


complete. 
INDIA-RUBBER BAGS for Gas-Matns, 
WASHERS for Gas and Steam Joints. 
VALVES (pure solid Rubber) for Srzam-ENGINES, 
PACKING (Elastic) for Srzam-Enoinxs. 
FLANGE TUBING, for ——s 

Draughts and Dust throug 
Winpows, Doers, and Giass 
CasEs. 
Section, 
Illustrated Price Lists on application. 





JAMES LYNE HANCOCK, 
Vulcanized India-Rubber Works, 
GOSWELL MEWS, anv 266, GOSWELL ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C, 


BistLex 


CHESTER-LE-STREET, 





IRON WORKS, 


DURHA 
Manufactory for every description of Casting and 
Machinery for Gas-Works and Water-Works. 

Warehouse in London for Cast-Iron Pipes and Con- 
nexions of all sizes and in any quantity, Scott’s Wharf, 
Bankside, Southwark. 

Agent in London, Mr. J. Manwartne, 101, Cannon 
Street, E.C 


THOMAS LAMBERT & SONS, 
SHORT STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON, 








PATENTEES OF THE 
HIGH-PRESSURE EQUILIBRIUM BALL VALVES 
AND DIAPHRAGM BIB & STOP VALVES, 
MANUFACTURE EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
GAS-JOINTS, CHANDELIERS, PENDANTS, BRACKETS, ETC.; 
WROUGHT-IRON 
WELDED TUBE AND FITTINGS, 

BLACK AND GALVANIZED ; 
BRASS, COPPER, LEAD, TIN, AND COMPOSITION TUBING 
STOCKS, TAPS, AND DIES, 

And Every Description of Gas-Fitters Tools; 
CAST-IRON GAS-MAIN COCKS, 
WITH PATENT METAL PLUGS; 

GAS SLIDE AND SLUICE VALVES; 
‘CARTER’S SAPETY GAS-VALVES; 
GAS-STOVES, REGULATORS, BURNERS, &c. 


Large Pattern-Book and Price List of Gas- Fittings, 
price 78. 6d., supplied on application, 
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Established 1I1s27. Established 1827. 


OS 
WILLIAM & BENJAMIN COWAN, 
WET & DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, BRASSFOUNDERS, &c. 


GOVERNORS, STATION-METERS, PRESSURE REGISTERS, TEST GASHOLDERS, GAUGES, &e. 
BUCCLEUCH STREET WORKS, EDINBURGH. 
Sole Manufacturers of ESSON’S PATENT COMPENSATING GAS-METER, 


AND OF 


COWAN’S PATENT SIDE-VALVE GAS- METER, 
All of. which may be had with 


NEWBIGGING and HINDLE’S “PATENT AIR-TIGHT INDEX-BOX,” 
Of which W. & B. C. are the Sole Manufacturers. 


W. & B. COWAN’S DRY GAS-METERS, in CAST-IRON CASES, 


Possess a simplicity of construction and facility for repair: greater than any yet produced, while the excellence of the material and 
workmanship, and accuracy of registration, cannot be surpassed. The superiority of their Dry Meters in Tin Cases is also well 


known, having stood the test of years. 
PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


GEORGE NEWTON, 
UNION STREET WEST, OLDHAM, 























MANUFACTURER OF 


GAS STATION-METERS, 


With all the Joints Planed, whereby greater strength is secured to the Case, and surety from 


leakage is obtained. 





G. N., in carrying on the business of Meter Manufacturer on his own account, tenders his grateful acknowledgments for 
past favours whilst he was. the senior pariner of the Globe Meter-Works, and begs to say that he will use every exertion to 
maintain the sterling quality of his own work in every department. He having had more than thirty years} practical experience, 
affirms his Meters second to none in the trade. 


STATION-METERS, ALL SIZES, IN ROUND OR SQUARE CASES. 








Me 
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PLAN OF GAS PURIFIERS 


WORKED BY 


CLAYTON’S PATENT SIX-WAY VALVES. 


Only One is required to work Two Purifiers. 
SHUT OFF FOR CLEANING. 





For particulars apply to 


CLAYTON, SON, & COQO., 
PROVIDENCE IRON-WORKS, HUNSLET, LEEDS. 


DESIGN FOR STATION-METERS. 


From 8000 to 120,000 Cubic Feet per Hour. 


—™ 
r 
pta, 











MANUFACTURED BY THE 


GAS-METER COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


LatE WEST & GREGSON, OLDHAM. 





Meters of a similar design may be seen in operation in London, Manchester,’ Liverpool, Dublin, 
Oldham, Leeds, Bristol, Halifax, Salford, Stockport, Wolverhampton, Rochdale, 
Bradford, Bolton, Blackburn, and many other places. 
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UNVARYING WATER-LINE GAS-METER. 


SANDERS AND DONOVAN’S PATENT) 
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“ Unquestionably the best Water Gas-Meter now 
in use.” 














Over 60,000 in action. 








MANUFACTURERS : 


THE GAS-METER COMPANY, 
KINGSLAND ROAD, LONDON; 


Branch Manufactories at DUBLIN and OLDHAM. 


ALEXANDER WRIGHT & CO., 


55 and 554, MILLBANK STREET, WESTMINSTER, S$.W., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
COMPENSATING & OTHER WET & IMPROVED DRY GAS-METERS, 
Of the best material and workmanship, carefully adjusted to meet the requirements of the SALES OF GAS ACT. 
STATION-METERS & GOVERNORS, 
WRIGH?TS REGISTERING PRESSURE-GAUGE, EXHAUSTER REGISTER, AND REGULATOR; 
STANDARD TEST GASHOLDERS ; 
Consumers’ Governors; Inspectors’ Pocket, King’s, and all other kinds of Pressure-Gauges; Thermometers 
for Condensers, Pressure Registers, &c., &c. 
STANDARD PHOTOMETRIC AND OTHER TESTING APPARATUS, 
Employed by the best experimenters in this country and on the Continent, and by the Gas Testers in the London districts. 
STREET-LAMP REGULATORS OF THE BEST CONSTRUCTION, 


Adjusted to any desired consumption. 











































LAIDLAW’S PATENT R. LAIDLAW & SON, 


GAS EXHAUSTER 


GAS ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, IRON & BRASS FOUNDERS, 
Iron-Works and Foundries, Meter-Works & Brass Foundry, 
GLASGOW, EDINBURGH, 


Manufacturers of GASOMETERS & GAS APPARATUS of EVERY DESCRIPTION ; CAST-IRON 
PIPES, all sizes, cast in DRY SAND and VERTICALLY by PATENT MACHINERY; IRON 
ROOFS, COLUMNS, BEAMS, & GIRDERS; BOILERS, TANKS, & CISTERNS; VALVES, 
Screw, Rack and Pinion, &c., for Gas and Water, with Iron or Gun-Metal Facings, &c.; WROUGHT- 
IRON TUBE and FITTINGS for Gas, Water, or Steam; GAS-METERS (Wet and Dry) of the 
most approved Construction, STATION-METERS, GOVERNORS, &c.; GASELIERS, BRACKETS, 
PENDANTS, PILLARS, & GAS-FITTINGS of every description; LAMP-POSTS and LANTERNS 
for Streets, &c. 


ROTARY PUMP. London Address: SOUTHWARK STREET (near Gt. Guildford St.), BORO’, SE. 
D. HULETT and CO., 55 and 56, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 


PATENTEES and MANUFACTURERS of the ONLY GOOD MERCURIAL GAS REGULATOR, 
Invite the attention of Gas Companies and the Trade generally to their Improved GAS-METERS, which they warrant equal to any 
in Quality, Workmanship, and Simplicity of Construction, and the only Meters from which Gas cannot be obtained without being 
duly registered, 














MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS CHANDELIERS, GLASS LUSTRES, HALL LANTERNS, VESTIBULES, BRACKETS, PENDANTS; 
DOUBLE CONE, ALBERT, SHADOWLESS, & EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BURNER, UNION IETS, BATSWINGS, ETC. ; 
IMPROVED FULL-WAY CARTER’S VALVES (much approved of); 

GAS-STOVES, and every article connected with Gas Apparatus. 

CAST & WROUGHT IRON PIPE, BLACK & GALVANIZED. COPPER, TIN, BRASS, & COMPOSITION TUBING. 

D. RPh Fert IMPROVED SERVICE CLEANSEB, 
for clearing out Mains, Services, and Interior Fittings—65s. net. 
Boyle’s Patent Silvered Glass Combination Reflectors and Outside Lanterns. 
Sole Manufacturers of Charch and Mann’s Photometer. 
"Large chasers with every description of Gas-Fittings, » Chandeliers, &c., with complete Book of Prices, 12s. 
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